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Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


WERE STILL waiting for 
the lightning to strike! The pat- 
tern of about $2,500 a week to- 
ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken| 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 
do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving plea to all 
our readers comes from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
bélieve in truth and freedom to 
come to the aid of-our press. 
Without it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people who visit me, and. 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by the appointed time. Then it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 

Some holiday gifts have been 
received, but they are not pour- 
ing in. 


ee Ra 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 
Total to date 


Stll to go 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
, ee 


The valiant Minnesota Free- 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to Our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The MinneSotans 
had $300 to go to reach their 
target of $1,200. So they got 10 
volunteers. 


a 


a, 
IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
- The Worker circulation drive, 
announced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good, Wisconsinites grab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
subs and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers. Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again, 


In Till Area 


| BULLETIN 


GLENDORA, Miss.—A white 
cotton gin owner has been ar- 
rested and charged with the 
murder’ of Clinto Melton, 33, 
Negro and the father of five chil- 
dren. Melton, unarmed accord- 
ing to the testimony of his em- 
ployer at a local gas station, 
was slain by Elmer Kimbell be- 
cause he put too much gas.in 
Kimbell’s auto tank. Although 
station owner Lee McGarrh in- 
sisted that Melton had been un- 
armed, Sheriff H. C. Strider has 
called the case “a real puzzle” 
and that “We haven't been able 
to find the Negro’s (Melton’s) 


gun yet.” Sheriff Strider may be 


remembered for his role in the 
Emmett Louis Till case. 


(See Page 16) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 
CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 


and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations.” Itll be known as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 


Se 
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reaction to Georgia Governor. 


one hand marked CIO, the other 
AFL. 

More. than 15,000,000 work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO. Heads 
of the Brotherhoods of. Railroad 


‘Trainmen and Firemen and En- 


ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 


300,000 operating railroad work- 


ers, about three quarters of the 


total, will seek to come in. At - 


least one major leader of the 
AFL-CIO, Dave Beck ot the 
teamsters, said he hoped the 
United Mine Workers, too, 
would come. 

* 

BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning” with 
sweeping fresh organizing drives, 
and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and liberties, that gave 


the AFL-CIO its great historic 


meaning. 

Its message of new hope was 
carried to every hamlet in the 
country by 30 news, radio and 
TV reporters. 


One of the first important - 


positive results was the election 
of two Negro union leaders 
among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to. compose the 29-man 
executive council, They are A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brot 


a 
oy 
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(See Pase 12) 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 
my destination to him. 

A big graying man of 45 or 
so, he talked with his eyes 
straight ahead } 
as he steered 
his big vehicle 
through the 
maze of traf- 
fic. He found 
time to com- 
ment and 
seemed eager 
to do so. 

Mike, kh: 
said, referring 


EL (ilo {Quill} | was“ agaitist ‘thie! Inet: bridge, and he seemed to feel): 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 
to his opposition. 

* 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days of his union, im- 
piying that its existence kept 

is job from being utterly un- 


bearable. 


Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 
But that was water under the 


that the merger could prevent 
such iniquities from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 
bye as I got off at the Armory, 
as though he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed and good 
luck. 
* 

THE HALL of the great brick 
building is forbidding when it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 


‘faces of men and women who 


spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and ry pera touched those of 
postal clerks and garment work- 


ers. 

The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at them, that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, at other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily* deceptive. 

* 

INEVITABLY you think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into the creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time when 
I stood among these, or their 
brothers and sisters, when they 


(Continued on Page 13) 


| 


bearing the full name, a handshake across the map of northern North America, with 


Porters and Willard Townsend, 
president of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 
the executive council of either 
the AFL or CIO. 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named _ respectively 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 

THE CONVENTION was still 
in session as this edition ot The 
Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powerful force in American 
life. That was evident from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 

® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
icies. 

® Notice to the “Goldwater © 
formula” advocates who seek to 
limit labor’s political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” 


® Notice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges of 
intolerance must end. 


® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with the targets still 
to be set. pes: 

® New goals in the economie 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor's struggles 
for higher living standards and 
eliminate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content much like those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance. 
They are the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need 


‘no longer be classed as “stock” 


resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icy was not yet made availab!e 
at Worker press: time, but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already indi- 
cated at an early stage of the 
convention. 


Walter Reuther who at the 
CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference, and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-CIO 
convention. He apparently left 
that to Meany who later made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his speech. 
Meany challenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Emblem of the merged organi- 
zation. 
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United Labor Prodaims 
Larger Role in Politics — 


By ROB F. HALL 
EVEN A MAN FROM MARS attending the first convention of the merged AFL- 
CIO in the 71st Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by President Eisenhower 
and his aides in their efforts to : 
(By Baer) 


a cton s pretbor tat in 2ORCH OF UNITY! 


preparation for the 1956 cam- 
paign for labor votes. It was used 
y several Democratic aspirants to 
advance their own bid for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor's politica: 
rights and to proclaim the inten- 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not less active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 


As for the GOP performance, 
the stage had been set by the cam- 
paign of right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed Demo- 
cratic candidates by force of law. 
For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are illegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
tended to make a Labor Party of 
the Democratic Party. 

* 


THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
to allay labor's anger at Gold- 
water's meat-axe tactics and _ its 
resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion’s favoritism for Big Business. 


At their conclusion, however, 
the GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The President's message came 
to the convention via _ telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de- 
fined labor's philosophy as support 
for the dignity and freedom ot 


> 


The high court agreed to de- ~ 
cide ther the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the Supreme Court will review 
was brought by 16 AFL rail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court rul- 
ing. The state court held_a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con- 
tracts and is.therefore in viola- 
tion of Nebraska’s right-to-work 
law. 
* 

PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal« charges against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
ing the strike at its New tle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
strike settlement the company 
had agreed to drop ciyil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct. and rioting. 

* 

MR. ‘GALLUP’S POLL of 
union members, on the question, 
“In politics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat or Independ- 
ent? showed Democrats outnum- 
bering Republicans by two to 
-one. One oiit of every four 
unionists, however, numbered 
himself among political imde- 
pendents. The @ breakdown: 
Democrats, 51 percent; Inde- 
pendent, 25 percent; Republi- 
cans, 24 percent. Democratic 


man and recognition that Jabor’s 


unionists preferred Adlai Stev- 


welfare is related to the welfare! 


of “other groups.” He said labor THE PRELIMINARIES TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


— 


wants the right to bargain collec: 
tively without interference ‘by the; 
government, neglecting to 


corgaatac Sat "| low (0, AFL Ended Own Identities 


vening on the side of the emplover 
under cover of the Taft-Hartley' . | 
and McCarran Acts. By HERBERT SIGNER 

Major attention was focused on 


in the united labor organization the) oy ate nolic 
rights ef minority labor groups at it cralt Sa i 
olitics and other labor activity 1€ s convention paid its 
seo be scrupulously protected respects to Frey, and then went gates fest” ae oo of mis 
and their views adequately re-|ahead with the business of wind- givings and tears about the pend- 
flected.” ‘ing up the affairs of the AFL’ and @S ™€rget. | 
* moving ahead to merger with CIO.' In the AFL, these “misgivings” 

THOSE who work for united'If anything, the- trotting out of came from the right, from a large 
political action by labor could ap-|Frey, who for years symbolized number of the old-line craft union 
laud that principle. It was not so, the di¢hard group within the AFL Officials who over the years domi- 
liao ago that the CIO expelled craft hierarchy which regarded nated the AFL and gave it its re-. 
unions for supporting a third party the CTO as a “red plot” and bitter- actionary policies om so many 
ticket in preference to the Truman ly opposed unity, only served to issues. George Meany told them, | 
Democrats. But if anyone thought'show how the times have changed.i“ To use the vernacular of New 


tions, these were unions and dele-. 


| | The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed ' 
« paragraph in Eisenhower's state-\ up at the 74th and last convention of the AFL last Friday. John P. Frey, 85, whose ideas, 
ment in which he urged that with. | apparently havent changed any all these years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIO. 


————  — 


merger. 
* 


AT THE AFL eonvention a “step 
forward” was registered, according 
to A. Phillip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, when his unien’s resolu- 
tion to fight discrimination within 
the AFL-CIO, was referred for fur- 
ther action to the Executive 


Council of the new labor body. 


‘It had been expected that it would 


be killed outright, along with the 


this was the kind of respect for 


* 


'York City, I may be a chump, 


minority rights that Eisenhower! AT THE WIND-UP CIO con- 
intended, it was clearly nol what vention taking place at the same 
Labor Secretary Mitchell had in time, some of the early CIO spirit 
mind. For the latter _gentleman,' which ran through all the speeches 
appearing on the platform as a'and proceedings was—“This is not 
guest speaker, insisted that while!the end of the CIO. The CIO 
labor unity was a good thing, it'can never end.” The high spirit 
shouldn't be extended to include at the CIO convention was in no- 
Communists by which he ob-jticeable contrast to the eompara- 
viously meant unions unde left- tive quiet of the AFL meeting, 


wing or militant leadership. which, while voting unanimously, 
Without doubt, Eisenhower was} approved the merger and ended 
merely pleading the cause of his ype ary’. separate existence 
own Republican party. His objec-| without any fanfare or hulla- 
tive was the same as Goldwater's— },,.Jo9 
to pick up as many labor votes as 
possible, recognizing that most 
ew will cast their — a non ne ee 
against his Big Business ticket and| yy, cin re the — the 
- favor of la or-endorsed Demo- Corian’ Desens sdiiiabnciamah 
cratic ‘eandidates. But his dilemma , heeak ‘tha hock’ saf the teh 
caused him to enunciate a prin- dacs So ee Se ae 
ciple which if applied consistently 
would guarantee a more demo- 
cratic and therefore more healthy 
labor movement. 


movement. He punctured the pro- 
labor professions of the GOP by 
citing the anti-labor stalwarts © in 
the Administration, stich as Vice 
President Nixon, Interior Secretary 
McKay, Defense Secretary Wilson 
and members of the NLRB, and 
their failure to repeal T-H: 


| ¥ 
FIRST to speak for the Demo- 
crats was Gov. Averell Harriman. 


of New. York who, thanks to the; : 
st , > fa Prac;| . Harriman described the “triple- 
lessons he learned at former Presi- threat attack” of the GOP as in- 


cent Truman’s knee, knows what) | 4. ey 

kind of. speech, to make at a, labor) © Being (1) aE REE agen- 
(Continued om: Page’ 
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convention—at,, least. with respect | 


a Waitt ic ypsiei fn oath tn} | 


At both CIO and AFL conven- ‘ 


2) «4p, ‘change, hi. stand. oniapprovipg. the ‘tion 
ee ce | : 


but I don't have any misgivings 
‘about it.” These unions. particu- | Staphical Union to protect each 
larly in the metal trades and build- U2ion’s autonomy under the new 
ing departments, let it be known | highly centralized AFL-CIO set- 
they were going to press for craft '“P- 
“priority” over industrial unionism | 
‘in the new AFL-CIO. 
* put it, some of “the Geneva spirit” 
AT THE CIO convention, the got into the discussion around the 
“misgivings” about the merger Porters and Typographical resolu- 
came from the “left,” through the tions, and George Meany and 
\protests of the Transport Work- other AFL speakers argued that 
‘ers Union delegation, headed by ithe AFL-CLO constitution was far 
‘Mike Quill, that the unity consti-ifrom “perfect” and that the door 
tution was not what it should be|was open for improvements in the 
on the issues of racism, racketeer-' next two years. 


ing and raiding. The Porters and Typographical 
However, unlike other CIO or union delegations, while they 
-AFL unions which have had cri-;: would have preferred something 
'ticisms of one kind or another,more definite now, nevertheless 
(some the same as the TWU), Quill ,went along with this, and, as Ran- 
and his delegation insisted on vot-'dolph said, it was “a step for- 
ing against the merger altogether.!ward.” However, they also made 
It was the only CIO or AFL union it clear they would continue to 
‘to do so. . press the fight on these issues in 
The short debate on the issue the AFL-CIO, 
at the CIO convention was given! It had been hoped by many 
a dramatic moment when TWU (delegates at the CIO convention 
secretary-treasurer, Gustav Faber, '!that the TWU would adopt a sim- 
took the floor and, while agreeing ‘ilar position, rather than voting 
with his union’s Criticisms of the 2gainst the merger altogether and 


constitution, appealed. to Quill to staying away. from. the wnity,com 


of the major commercial papers’ 


| 


‘resolution of International Typo-| 


! 


* wa ‘ena! - a . 2 > 
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—— Bondage ag pee enson as oo candidate for 
so-called, will get re- President (52 percent); 16 
_ view by the U.S. Supreme Court. eae Bee. 


cent picked Kefa 


* 


PLUMBERS, four of them to 
be exact, are all set to make 
the. trip from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- 
cilities in California's Bay Area 
had been proffered by William 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moscow's Muni- 
cipal Workers Union. Dimler 
hasn't followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, referring 
the entire matter to his union's 
international headquarters in 
Washington. George Meany, 
AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all efforts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 


* 


MILLIONS of dollars in tax 
and social security funds are 
being chiselled from Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal court. 
F. J. DiMento, the federal pres- 
ecutor, made the charge during 
the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and with- 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 


uver, 8 per- 
Harriman. 


* 


FLOOD victinis themselves 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden: under 
Gov. Ribicofts 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
labor charged. CIO and AFL 
groups united in opposing the 
plan at mass public hearings be- 
fore the General Assembly's Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his party's proposal for 
full federal aid to flood victims, 
a two-year state tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. 

* 


LUMBER workers have the 
first employer - paid pension 
plan ever negotiated in their in- 
dustry. The pact between the 
Intern ational Woodworkers, 
CIO, and the Wyerhauser Tim- 
ber Co. covers 7,000 workers 


in Oregon and Washington. In 
addition to the pension plan, the 
terms imclude a 4% percent 
wage hike across the board and 


unpro ‘acati 
But, as one reporter from nl improved holiday and vacation 


eligibility provisions. 
x 

TEXTILE employers doing 
business with the federal gov 
ernment will have to abide by 
a Labor Dept. order to pay a 
$1 minimum wage, according to 
an appeals court decision. Low- 
er courts had ‘blocked since 
1953 Labor Secretary Mitchell's 
order setting the minimum for 
cotton, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- 
Healey law, which permits the 
secretary to set a floor on wages 
on gevernment contracts of 
$10,000 or more. The ruling 
upsets a district court decision, 
ef last spring that textile mini- 
mums must fixed on a local 
basis and not nationally. The 
reversal may infl 
ation in the coal industry, where 
soft coal operators obtained a 


..tegaporazy . injunction to block,a 
ayer ANN rT) Wage: minimum, order, «. 


co °? REE SS : " oul Zz . » al : . 
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World of Labor As the Natural Gas Flows— 


Sohn L, ths Man So Do Profits and Pipelines — 


9 
Who Wasn t There By ART SHIELDS 


A VERY tragic aspect of the|the period of greatest and most: , ’ 
AFL-CIO merger convention con-|rapid progress. Lewis, in fact, had| I was cooking the family beef stew a few weeks ago when the gas man came in. 
cerned the man who wasn’t there.|the close collaboration of the left! He was a handy young man, and worked fast. In a few minutes the stove’s burners were 


John L. Lewis was the founder of|during the years he was president,’ changed, and I was cooking with natural gas. It had been piped in from Texas not long 
the CIO and its forceful president: and he- welcomed that collabora-' }ofore. | 


during the first tion. I had become one of the 30 mil- 
five hive when Unfortunately, Lewis’ attitude Jion customers of the country’s fast- 
the CIO's march plays into the hands of the Careys. est growing industry. Natural gas 
forward — and Reuthers, who, as. Lewis said has grown into an eight billion dol- 
swil te st and recently, conspired with the AFL’s lar giant in a short span of years. 
when Rs. contr- leaders to keep the United Mine, It is the “darling of Wall Street” | 
butions to — the Workers out of the merger. By his today, says Fortune Magazine. 
progress of negative attitude towards the} This is lovely for the darling’s 
nagerica: were merger Lewis helps them to con- sweethearts.in Wall Street. But I ee 
= fuse the air and convince some, was a consumer, like other Worker = URAL GAS 
W hatever es f people that it is a good thing to readers. And I was worried be- cat fy * Tas ee 
1 es 0 ee peti Bo he keep the UMWA out of the mer- cause gas prices are growing as 4 
3’ ac Bf 7 .4 : . ' : 
left the CLIO, no one can take away we’ a eT fast as — and pipe lines. And 
Lewis had a fine opportunity|they will grow still faster if Presi- 


from him the constructive role he} )~. oe BRA bmw he 
had in that period of most rapid! Waich he missed. He could have} dent Eisenhower has his way. 


Rta te Neher hitory, sae’ into the picture by recalling! The President wants to end Fed- 
: : a that it was he who had on several! eral yeoulati f t th 
much of what others have done]... ee en te ers reguiation OF gas prices at the 
after His departure, is in large occasions put torward the idea Of gas wells in Texas and elsewhere. 
ie hn ie t } labor unity. He is a “state's rights” man on gas, 
measure due to the instrument he, tS 
-.  UInit Mine Workers} Lewis could have further taken, he declares. And his ideas are em- 
and his United ine orkers 1a Co £OCI8 aj 
es er) advantage of his well known abili-| bodied in the Harris-Fulbright bill: 
(through money and manpower) ; ol 
ty to get public attention, to make! that passed the House by the nar- ie 
known once more what the Unit-!row vote last summer. The bill! 4¢& 
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CNG Ad: 


have fashioned. 


gcc cme Fe paleo ond Mine Workers contributed to comes up in the Senate next month. | 


: ithe CIO and the AFL, es ecjally: Its passage would cost consumers 
Fifteen years later, Poe CIO had. those roaring thirties. y oe he'as much as 800 million dollars a 
not yet passed that figure. wr *\could have put his barbed and! year, _ Says “Labor,” the railroad 
grettable as the arom: ” tS sharp tongue to good advantage, UMions paper. 
founder ee | be as : e Sis -fog't© blast those who are excluding} Eight hundred million every mSinsllsd stilt 
~ eo a ing, > bs : me wy wed an. estimated 2,000,000 organized year of dividends. Cadillacs andj of the gas I burn in my stove. So back to the crowds I had seen in 
re an aA ae ce ne, workers, like the miners, long-| capital investment! Treasure Island} I asked: |the board rooms before the °29 
a 1 a revs : “ r re ishoremen, railroad brotherhoods} was peanuts beside that, though,; “yhat do vou think of Trans-' crash. 
a a ama oe the progressive led inde yend-| as I went to Wall Stree last week! continental’s future, Mr. Holland?” 
— paths ent unions that grew up with the to ask the gas companies’ bankers 
Lewis doesn’t like much of the Cjo. |how they liked the prospects 


merger. He said he doesn't think Lewis could have also put the ahead. I went to the bankers be- 
it will hold, and warned it may | 


Merrill, Lynch, the dealer, is it- 
“Splendid,” he replied. “Trans-|self an investor in a half billion 
continental has just declare a two-;dollar gas firm in the West. That's 
Hight t] hiectionable cause they dominate the new pipe  o — om. x pains ror ne : ng 2 sy sg mag Bray m9 
rove to be a “rove to sand.” He spotigot on 1OSE ODJCC 20na ele. ‘ * . : 7. in five minutes ago. pipes gas rom ILS own iNew Cx- 
sna think —— ot tie ak parts of the } unity constitution.| so, Gated by hem oe mgonr A few minutes later I watched) Ico wells to San Francisco and Los 
tects of the merger, either. In fact But Lewis has allowed his per-, millions. the stock gamblers grabbing Prans- ev : | 
he has a strong contempt for them ee to get ov Scag + er gre ge 7 ~ } seg a oe is bee eo in- 
P neve ose } rtunit im, e gave ammunition to , O erriil, ynch, lerce. ‘renner, vestment, e rOKCTS ASO 
oe 4 a pons yo the “jackals” who don't want him I TALKED to the Stone & Web- & Beane, the countrys biggest specialist, Mr. Raymond Higgins, 
towards -these men, — especially, °F the United Mine Workers in- ster gas specialist first. This in- brokerage house, at 70-Pine St. told me, as we chatted in his little 
Reuther and Meany, apparently! side the main stream. I can readi- vestment banking house of 90Qi\a stones throw away. ‘office off the board room. 
linds -him to the sentiments of, ) understand _how Lewis feels Broad Street is one of the biggest. The dealers were playing to a + 
the 15,000,000 workers in the or- when people like Carey snipe at; [t moves in the Rockefeller orbit full house. Every chair and toot EL PASO GAS is indeed in a 
ganizations of these mot Oe may-| lim. But the man who has been and specialiazes in natural gas andj of standing room was. filled with fat position at the present. It has 
he he doesnt care what these) often SO brilliant in outsmarting electric and transit utilities. And 1| professionals and_ little fellows,! four trillion cubic feet of gas un- 
eile thie of ion the snipers of the coal operators knew that it owned 14 percent of who hoped to clean up in the ris- derground. This gas will be worth 
x 3 and steel companies seems to have the stock of the T ranscontinental | ing gas market or by some other|several hundred. million dollars 
OF ALL the things to do, Lew-: lost his bearing in this situation. | Gas Line Corp., that pipes in much piece of luck. And my mind went! (Continued on Page 14) 


is chose to send a personal emis-! | 


sary to the CIO's secretary-trea-! ' 7 * a oe 
surer James B. Carey with a note; eet r e om {J ron CY merican ed PS 
—not a greeting to. the convention | : 
—demanding nig a haar of a loan, NEW YORK (FP).—So now committee under Rep. Emanuel sistant director, and then director , getting orders, but also getting gov- 
of $1,665,000 Lewis claims the: vr Cell EEE WR ma } sepa igre * ; he 
C1O owes hi we have a new animal to add ©eller (D-NY) held hearings on the} of the Pulp and Paper Division of; ernment purchasing agencies to re- 
ta dexeilb ges vate . activities of the WOCs, The print-| BDSA as a WOC. vise specification: fit in- 
: “loan” to our political menagerie, , oe" | | Pp ions so as to Ht m 
That loan has been kicked P S > ed record has just become avail-| Pasck testified that while a WOC| structions sent him by the home 
around for 15 years now. The CIO the WOC. The WOC is not able. The sample group studi “A® maintained the work the best office. Among other ‘activities, he 
has never recognized it, holding to be confused with the WAC, Congressman Celler's committee|I-could with my office (the Kim-|arranged with the Air Force for 
that the funds were given by the’ which is largely extinct. The WOC consisted of 338 big business berley-Clark office)” (Page 341). ithe company to have the use of 


: ne larkare ae & " tate ° . . mut . > “o> . | 4 ¥ . . : 
Uniied Mine Workers as solidarity’ } 4. 9 definite evolutionary history. ! WOCs, mainly employed bytl e| The record contains scores a naan 5 air fields, sent a conti- 


contributions for various Organ.Z-' te ic a direct descendant of the Business and Defense Services A - | communications from Pasek to the} dential government document to 
ing drives in Lewis’ days. species “dollar-a-year-man” of the | ministration (BDSA), a section of home office, and instructions from | the company, tried to place an- 
Whether Lewis really believes genus “business - man oe govern- the Department of Commerce con- | the home office to Pasck. There other company man ina kev place 
it is a collectible loan, there is ment.” Never before has this genus cerned with industrial war mobili-| were no limits as to what the com-'in the Quartermaster Corps, and 
certainly much doubt on the wis-' appeared so prolifically, or in so zation. This BDSA is the cold war : pany expected to learn through this! supplied political information. 
dom of appearing like a usurer be-| many species and varieties. (Ex-' Successor of similar agencies which | representative in high government) Still more brazen were the ac- 
fore the workers of America 0n' ample: the financier cabinet mem-' functioned during World War II| position, as evidenced by this tele- tivities of W. L. Rowlands, ap- 
the eve of so great an event us the ber, the capitalist general, the and the Korean war. gram from the home olflice:  nolinted deputy director of the 
unity convention. corporation lawyer Congressman). * Can you arrange through some Containers and Packaging Division | 
It is true that the CIO respond-; This little lesson in biology, how-; THE ROLE of the BDSA was | Washington department to get uS!of BDSA on leave of absence from 
ed to Lewis. note in an asinine eyer, is limited to the compara- | brought-out clearly enough by of- 4 complete list of all Navy Depotihis regular post as- Washington 
way. Carey's smart alecky note tively new WOC. ficials. Carl F. Oechst!e, top Com-| and Marine Depot installations. ‘representative of the Continental 
ridiculing Lewis as achieving ® The dollar-a-vear-man flourish-| merce official, said: (Page 362). Can Co. 
“momentary ripple of publicity 44. in both wars. Students showed| ~BDSA is set up as a two-way the ee informed P asek Rowlands’ star activity concern- 
which you sought od relieve the, it to be a predatory animal, which , transmission belt for an exchange that it _ arranged; | _ Age ed the tax amortization certificate 
boredom of your isolation from the ravenously devoured the public of ideas and ser VICES between £ov- 1% to Aoage sah there w 7 ee for a new plant. Taxes are reduced, 
democratic labor movement,” did ...)}:h. During World War IL, the! ernment and business. It is a clear-' percent of his time to working with 


far more .harm to the AFL-CIO ing house for government techno- | you on the promoiion of our exist-/2"4 profits leit for stockholders 


ae Truman Committee of the Senate.! : 'therebv increased, if these certifi- 
than to Lewis. examined the doings ot ane and marketing information, | ing products to the 10 to 12 gov-! ; 


a to ; icates are granted on grounds of 
Coming ‘from Carey who com year men and: | prea. ear toa rn ered necessity.” 
pared to Lewis’ ability to get in)” “ | | emerged from its study in’ Which you can_report your prob-|¢¢ you iy =o. cg hg On March’ 19. 1054. W.-4. 

‘meli is’ stand-. os ws. ‘le : .|a man callmg on. (Page 393). - . i, , . ae 
the limelight and Lewis stand total opposition to the use of such;lems to the Commerce~ Depart- Panak flocs Rc 0: peace Rowlands. signed: letter forthe 
ing in the labor movement, iS, personnel whom it characterized as| ment for appropriate action. ASERS C110 Ge NOY ORt) Continental Can Co. — requesting 
strictly small stuff, indeed, the ‘persons with axes to grind’ and (Page 87). "OH ' : 


tri favorable consideration for one of 
ridicule had a reverse, effect. ‘lobbyists’” (Rep. Emanuel Celler).| While Communist Party leaders its tax amortization requests, ad- 

As a further indication of his} This findi ved a source of are -prosecuted under the Smith ) ; oR, 
lis finding proved a are -pros¢ dressed to the Containers and 


irresponsibility, Carey added in considerable embarrassment to its Act on rather vague charges in- Packaging Division of the BDSA 
his note that he was sending Lewis’ author, who was later President ofjvolving political “transmission , | At thet tine ‘ie crte mS ae 
a copy of the CIO's new history; the United States during the Kor-|belts” and “pipelines to Moscow,” sg deputy director of the Division 
that had been unveiled in the con-/ean war. Wishing to bring the: we have here an affirmation of the. addressee of his letter ‘ 
vention. That history is a very bi-jbeast back into the governmeut:much inore meaningful and real} . Ae oes Following thi ae ee 
-ased job, deliberately written to, reservation, but desirous of mak-;| “transmission belts” and “pipelines} * Ae ft Man See had 
deceive the newer people in the, ing it look different, he took away; to Washington.” | Peas % Sai a ar pe ta “apr BDSA. _ 
CIO or those with shorter memo-|the dollar. A businessman paid by; The WOCs are supposed to be a UK ne, | oe a5 the Ct 
ries. his private firm while working: for jon full-time government service, | < ge 8'a Beare § Ys Bees ag ge oe in the —. 

| * the government is‘no longer call-| but typical of the actual situation| ¢ ee. Gee rua ms yn granting 

LEWIS gets the same treat-led a dollar-a-year-man,.but ajis the record of one Leonard E. Sos Aes eae . ' anna | 
ments that the left wing gets; de-- WOC, which is shorthand for|Pasek, Washington re ntative | ZZ pA So far as is known, the Celler . 
spite’ the fact that’ the left had a) With - Gut Compensation” em-|of the ‘Kitnberley ' Corp:; 2 ee ey = | committee hearings ‘have not 
tremendous ' role 'in' the: CIO's’ first’ ployee.. | arge pulp and ‘paper manufartur- : pe ow caused ‘any ‘disturbance to the nor- 
decade and an influence during! During the summer a House sub- ing company. He was appointed as- mal mode of existence of the WOC, 


and it is a direct pipeline through ernment agencies that you indicat- 


; 
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New Labor Federation Starts 
With Two Negroes ‘on Board 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
IT CAME AFTER many detours and years of struggle 


tions as to whether there would 
be a break with the past policy 
of excluding Negroes from the top 
trade union posts. But the pressure 


was too great to be ignored. 
There was irony in the fact that 
the AFL, whose practices have not 
endeared it to the masses of Ne- 
groes, was the first to name its 
Negro candidate — A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. After 
that it was almost automatic that 
the CIO would follow suit. It nam- 
ed Willard Townsend, president of 
the United Transport Employes 
Union. And all of a sudden there 
were two Negro board members, 


A. Phili ph and Will 


functioning as vice presidents, |history operating in the AFL and 
where before there had been none.!'CIO conventions. There was. the 
struggle waged in convention after 


* | 7. : : ‘ "a> ‘ 
IN THIS ACT there was a par- | Convention of the organized labor 


nai per" - movement for Negro representa-| 
a fight that Ne-|,. : 
oe ag ng vee: the | lou. In most cases these demands 
es dof the Civil Woe For its was | Were rebuffed with the assertion 
ong --|that to single out Negrées_ for 
sai ers, tl construction | De : 
= mes x tad bg mea » hg Promotion would be “jimcrow in 
T i 4 . « ‘ >< . >> ry; . . 
ee re : reverse. This was long the favor- 
said in 1869 to the National Labor . 


~. |jite argument of CIO president 
Union, a precursor of the AFL: Walter Reuther. But these argu- 


“I tell you that all they (Negro ments no longer held. 


fair chance; that you will be NO the merger, doubt was expressed 
werse off by giving them that’ }y Negro trade union leaders. Most 
chance; that you and they will of them did not publicly express 
dwell in peace and harmony to-| these misgivings, but groups of 
gether; that you and they make trade union leaders, influenced at 
one steady and strong pull until! Fest by the educational activity of 
the laboring men of this country! the National Negro Labor Council 
shall receive such pay for time hegan agitation last summer. And| 
made as will secure them a com-|jater Randolph and the Trade Un- 
fortable living for their families,’j,, Committee for Racial Justice 
educate their children and leave a)},¢]q a conference on the issue. 
dollar for a rainy day. and old * 


age. ... THERE hovered also over the’ 
Myers was turned down. The verges me the memory of 14-year- 


workers) ask for themselves is a yom the very first mention = oo This kind of society I am 


in the crowded, smoke-filled 


RR a 


~ - . 
* ” 
5, * 
a 
: 


ard S. Townsend. 


when he said in a speech: 

“I am sick and tired of seeing 
workers working side, by side in 
the mills and in the factories, 
brothers completely across _ the 
bargaining table, but when they 
get back home, the windows of 
Negro workers’ homes are broken 
out by their white brothers. 


“. «« L am segregated in air ter- 
minals, railroad terminals, buses, 
streetcars, taxicabs, restaurants, 
and in hotels anywhere I go in the 


interested in seeing changed. I 
want to live and see my children 
live as full-fledged citizens of the 
United States of America.” 

* 

LASLEY’S speech was directed 
at changing the constitution of the 
merged organization, making racist 
acts by members subject to disci- 
pline. Further, there was disagree- 
ment among Negro workers with 
the section of the constitution 
which promises Negro workers the 
“benefits” of trade unionism, but 


Negro workers were spurned. And 
it took the great organizating drive 
of the CIO before World War II 
to bring under the protection of 
trade unionism the vast masses of. 
Negro workers who had entered 
industry during two world wars.! 
Now there are some two million 
Negro workers among the 15;000,- 
O00 represented by the merged’ 
AFL-CIO. | 

* 


’ 
; 


_ BUT THERE was more thanjWorkers, reflected this upsurge 


——e ees ieee we ssi“ 


3 Political Refugees Return 
To Challenge Smith Act 


THREE POLITICAL refugees from McCarthyism made| 


old Emmett Louis Till, murdered 
by unpunished racists in Mississip- 
pi. The Till murder and other acts 
of racist violence against Negroes 
produced within the Negro masses) 
an uncompromising attitude against 
every form of racism, especially 
when it is expressed in the labor 
movement. During the sessions of 
the CIO convention, delegate Rus- 
sell Lasley, Negro vice president 


of the United Packing 


does not guarantee full rights to 
membership on a basis of equality 
with all workers. 

It is true that both George 
Meany, president of the new fede- 
ration and. Walter Reuther, who 
will head its industrial council, 
spoke vigorously against all forms 
of discrimination. But the fact re- 
mains that the constitution still 
grants loopholes to those unions 


— owe 


House which discriminate against Negro 
‘workers as to membership. 


to the nation’s security. 


headline news last week with their voluntary decision to 


face 1951 Smith Act indictme 


arate appearances and at different} 
times, include William Norman, | 
New York State Communist Party | 
leader and James E. Jackson and | 
Fred Fine, alternate members +f. 
the Party's national committee. | 


A statement by a national elec-. 
toral conference of 130 Party, 
workers in progress while Fine and_ 
Jackson made their court appear-) 
ance (Norman's followed) hailed’ 
their action as “an expression of 
confidence the rising demo- 
cratic strength of the American! 
people.” 

The statement signed by Wil-! 
liam Z. Foster, national chairman: 


in 


of the Party; cited the continuing} 


resurgence of struggle in the U.S. 
against the witchhunters, and 
termed the political refugees’ vol- 
untary return “a new blow at the 
hoax that the Communists form 
some vague outlaw conspiracy.” | 


Eaeh of the three was held in| 
$20,000 bail. Fred Fine was the 
first to make his appearance when, 
last Wednesday, he presented him- 
self at the U. S. Attorney’s office 
in Foley Square. ‘Before Federal 
Judge Edward Weinfeld later Fine 


' 


yrie's appearance with hysterical: 


nts. The trio, who made sep- 


Bill of Rights 
*  * for All 


Make Freedom Ring 


all over this land By 


Sheets of this attractive Christ- 


' mas seal can be obtained from 
_ the Charney - Trachtenberg Self 


Defense Committee, Room 810, 
Eleven Park Place, New York 7, 
at a dollar a sheet. 


pleaded not guilty to the 1951 in- 
dictment. Bail was set at $20,000 
despite government demands for 
a $75,000 figure. Fine’s attorney, 
Frank Serri pointed out to the 
court the fantastic nature of the 
covernments figitire in view ot 
Fine’s voluntary appearance. 
. 


A SIMELAR but even more in-) 
tense effort was made by Justice 
Department representatives in the 
case of Jackson to surround the 


| 


‘Communist 


Jackson, 41, was formerly the 
southern regional director for the 
Party. Earlier 
career included service as _ vice- 
president of the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, educational direc- 
tor for the Tobacco Workers 
Union, independent and _ field 
worker for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, traveling throughout the 
South to gather material for a 
Foundation study on “The Negro 
in America.” 

Despite Jackson's evident ‘dan- 
ger to the un-American practices 
of jimcrow and racism, U. S. At- 
torney Paul W. Williams informed 
Judge Weinfeld that he was. “one 
of the most dangerous ot these 
Communist conspirators’ whose 
‘surrender is of the utmost im- 
portance’ to the country. 


Norman, the third of the trio’ 
to make his appearance, surren- 
dered voluntarily in Newark on 
Monday morning. Later that day 
in New York, he pleaded not 
guilty before Federal Judge 
Thomas F. Murphy, who set the 
$20,000 bail requested by the gov- 
ernment despite a plea by Nor- 


man’s counsel that it be cut to 
$5,000. Norman, widely-known in 
sport circles as a former top-notch 
basketball star under the name of 
“Wee Willie Marron,” was said to 
have walked into the office of the 
U.S. Marshal in Newark with the, 
werds: » “I understand 


references to them as “dangerous” 


warrant for me.” 


there’s. a} 


THE WEEK 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


°® Boyeott Jimerow Buses 
® Racist Group Probed 


A MASS BOYCOTT of jim- 
crow buses was staged by Ne- 
gro residents of Montgomery, 
Ala., in protest against the arrest 
of Mrs. Rosa Parks, who refused 
to take a seat in the “colored” 
section of a city bus. Mrs. Parks 
was fined $10. Negroes, who are 
almost 46 percent of the popula- 
tion, stayed away from the buses, 
and formed their own car pools 
for transportation through the 
city, Thé boyéott was from 80 
to 90 percent effective, city au- 
thories said, Leaders of the boy- 
cott movement are considering 
taking to the Supreme Court the 
question of legality of the city 
jimcrow buses. They say that a 
similar boycott last year in Baton 
Rouge, La. won some improve- 
ments in treatment of Negros on 


city buses. 
* 


A PROBE INTO the racist 
my , the National Association 
or the Advancement of White 
People (NAAWP) is being con- 
ducted by the State Attorney 
General of New Jersey. The 
NAAWP has circulated vicious 
statements against Puerto Ricans 
and Negroes in the state, and 
made an effort to inject racial 
issues in the last New Jersey 


elections. 
oo 


A TEXAS branch 
the NAACP was 
dered, his body beaten and burn- 
ed, on his farm near Houstén. 


resident of 


Herbért Johnson, 60, had beén. 


met bY his assailant when he w 
alone at his farm at Schulenbur?, 
a small community, of about 
~ 2.000 whites and 500 Negroes 
where, it was said, there had not 
been any recent racial tension. 
About two weeks ago an effort 
was made by Johnson to revive 


THE WEEK 


°® ACLU Raps U.S. Immani 


ound mur- 


IN CIVIL 


the local chapter of the NAACP. 
The state NAACP is conducting 
an investigation to see whether 
any racial issues were involved 
in the slaying. Meanwhile local 
authorities arrested a Negro 
suspect whom they declined to 
name, 
* 

U. S. ATTORNEY General 
Herbert Brownell flatly refused 
to take any action in the Emmett 
Till case, and indicated in a let- 
ter, which was made public, that 
he considers the kidnap-lynch- 
ing of the 14 year old Chicago 
youth in Mississippi this fall as a 
closed case. Brownell’s statement 
was in answer to a letter from 
Gov. William G. Stratton of Il- 
linois, who asked that the De- 
partment of Justice bring the 
Till tynchers to justice. Brownell 
declared that the offense was 


‘committed by “private persons” 


and he “was without any 
authority to take investigative 
action” within a state. | 

* 


VIRGINIA passed a bill to 
get around the Supremé Court 
ruling on ending jimcrow 
schools. The bill passed both 
houses of the legislature by an 
overwhelming majority and was 
signed by Gov. Thomas B. Stan- 
Jey. Under the measure, the 
state is empowered to grant 
money to any local communities 
which wish to abolish public 
schools in favor of private tui- 
tion for their children. If a com- 
munity chooses to continue pub- 
lic schools, which by law now 
will be mixed schools, then those 
— who wish may apply 
or state funds for “private” 
schooling of their children, in 
order to avoid public schools 
where. Negroes may attend. 


LIBERTIES 
ty Law 


® Seientists Ask Visa Changes 


FIRM opposition to the 1954 
Federal Immunity Law was re- 
newed by the American Civil 


Liberties Union on the eve of 
argument before the Supreme 
Court on the law's constitu- 
tionality, On tap was the appeal 
of William EL. Ullman from con- 
viction for contempt for-dailure 
to testify before a Federal grand 
jury sifting alleged espionage, 
despite having been granted im- 
munity from prosecution. The 
ACLU cited “the uncertain pro- 
tection and vague scope of the 


his| immunity grant, the self-degrada- 


tion by witnesses who are re- 
quired to testify about past ac- 
tivities... .° 

* 


BOSTON’S Municipal Judge 
Daniel J. Gillen ordered pay- 
ment of state 
compensation to Edwin Garfield 
of Allston, Mass. Garfield’s claim 
had been turned down by the 
state employment board after his 
firing by the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
for invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment before McCarthys Com- 
mittee as well as state witch- 


hunters. 
* 


“SUBVERSIVE” listing for 
the Civil Rights Congress was 
prescribed by David J. Ceddaire, 
member. of the Subversive Actiy- 
ities Control Board. Coddaire’s 
ruling that the CRC be required 
to register with the Attorney 
General must now be contirmed 
by the entire five-man board to 
become tinal. The CRC was one 
of the first 12 organizations to 
be smeared as “subversive” by 
Attorney General Brownell. 


* 


JOHN LAUTNER, top .ex- 
pert’ on Marxism in the FBIs 
stoolpigeon stable of witnesses, 
admitted at the New Haven 
trial of Connecticut's Smith Act 


defendants, that he’d never read’ 


many of the classies of Marx 


unemployment » 


and Engelsy/ Under cross-exam- 
ination, Lautner, whose testi- 
mony has helped convict scores, 
confessed his ignorance also of 
the work of other non-Commu- 
nist, political writers of prom- 
inence. The informer is sched- 
uled to testify next at the Ohio 
Smith Act trial now in progress. 


* 


THE FEDERATION of Amer- 
ican Scientists urged revision of 
present stringent visitors’ visa 
regulations, noting that seven 
international scientific bodies 
have shifted meetings to places 
abroad because of the restric- 
tions. The scientists told the 
Senate Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration that some 100 foreign 
scientists had been prevented or 
considerably delayed from mak- 
ing visits here. The Federation 
urged the elimination of “pollit- 
ical” standards fingerprinting 
and other criteria for temporary 
visitors, said present visa rulings 
“are seriously interfering with 
the healthy development of 
American science. . . .” 


* 


ATTORNEY William W. Ca- 
vanaugh in a virtually unpre- 
cedented action, requested court 
permission to file a brief in be- 
half of 11 Ohio Smith Act de- 


fendants although he is not 
counsel for any of them. Cava- 
naugh asked to be permitted to 
speak for 30 minutes before 
final summations of both sides 
or, failing that, to offer a writ- 
ten brief. The Ohio trial was 
marked also by the appearance 
as a government, stoolpigeon 
witness of Isaac A. Wright, 73. 
Wright, 2 Negro, said he'd been 
paid $27,000 by the FBI for 13 
years service as an agent with- 
in the Communist Party of Penn- 
sylvania. Now living in Virginia, 
he previously ran for lieutenant- 
governor as candidate .of ‘ithe .. 


_ Pennsylvania Progressive Party. 


. 
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‘RESPECT FOR LABOR 


THE AFL-CIO‘merger convention revealed the vast 
mass of American workers united behind the demand for 
action during the upcoming session of Congress on a num- 
ber of legislative issues vital to labor and the people. There 
was a firm call for civil rights measures, for schools, roads, 
housing and health facilities. There was the blint demand 
that Congress do something immediately about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Harriman got his biggest applause when he 
said: “You remember President Eisenhower himself said 
the law ought to be amended so that it could not be used 
to bust unions. But it wasnt, and now his very own ap- 
pointees are using it that way. It’s high time we quit talk- 
ing and eliminated from law the injustices of Taft-Hartley.” 


The gulf between united labor's position and the in- 
tentions of the Eisenhower Administration and the Demo- 
cratic leadership of Congress was highlighted on the very 
eve of the merger convention by news dispatches from 
Washington. “The prospect for any major, Congressional 
struggle next year over civil rights or the Taft-Hartley Act 
has declined almost to the vanishing point, said the N.Y. 
Times. 

The issue which has been picked as an opener for the 
second session of the 84th Congress, according to column- 
ist Robert Allen, is Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s natural gas bill 
which, if passed by the Senate (it has already been ap- 
proved by the House) will cost consumers $800 million a 
year and enrich the oil trust by an estimated $30 billion. 

To ignore cynically the demands of labor while giv- 


ing another bonanza to big business reflects contempt for | ) 
| supports the Portuguese claim to 


' Goa, in India, he delivers the 


the AFL-CIO and for the American people. Both the Eis- 
enhower Administration and the GOP-Dixiecrat coalition 
are guilty of this contempt, and their guilt is shared by 
the Democratic “moderates’—Johnson and Rayburn. 


S&S Meaths 8 Menthe I! Year 


Economic Aid and € olonialism 


By JAMES S. ALLEN 


The great national ovatigns, coming from the heart of the entire people, which 
have been accorded Bulgarin and Khrushchev in India and Southeast Asia mark the shift 
that has occurred in the colonial sphere of world relations. The successes of People’s 


China together with the world 
role of the Soviet Union have 
for the first time provided ‘the 
peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas with a practical alternative 
to dependence upon imperialism. 
They can steer an independent 
course of development precisely 
because they may now call upon 
the socialist-tvype countries for 
economic aid. And this aid is an 
instrument, not of imperialism, 
but of peace, anti-colonialism, 
and unhampered national devel- 


~~ 


_ 


Under the heading of At 
Home and Abroad, James S. 
Allen will do a bi-weekly column 


for The Worker. Allen, an edi- | 


tor at International Publishers, is 
author of many books and pam 


| phlets, his most recent’ being 


Atomic Imperialism. 


. ae 


a 


- The newly built united labor movement, however, can | 
change this situation and transform Cadillac contempt in- 
to’ the respect due 15 million organized Americans and | 


their families. It can get this legislation passed despite 
the intentions of Eisenhower and Company if it will make 
its great new power felt. 


REAPPRAISE-DON’T AGONIZE 


EVEN THE U. S. ambassador in India hit the ceiling | 


when John Foster Dulles defended Portugal's colonial rule 
over Goa: It came at a time when the Indian people were 
hailing Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khrushchev. The In- 
dian masses were most grateful for the Soviet support of 
their demands that Goa be returned to India. 

Certainly the State Department's support of colonial- 
ism in Africa, in Asia, in Latin America is losing friends for 
our country everywhere. But this is only one aspect of 
the Eisenhower Administration’s foreign policy which 
needs reappraisal and change. 

In the United Nations the closest allies of thegU.S. 
wonder how much crazier one can get than our delega- 
tion did on the issue of Mongolia. 

An overwhelming majority of UN members support 
Canada’s proposal for an 18-nation package admission deal. 
But Ambassador Lodge condemned it because it included 
the Mongolian Peoples Republic. Mongolia was no inde- 
pendent country, Lodge claimed. Lodge was then remind- 
ed that back in 1946 the U. S. itself had proposed a package 
admission deal. Inchided in that U.S. proposal was the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic. 

Finally the U.S. delegation reversed itself and support- 
ed-the Canadian plan. But then came Chiang Kai-shek 
with his own little monkey wrench. And the arguments 


he used against the admission of Mongolia were identical ; 


with those Lodge had used’‘only two weeks before. 
Clearly a reappraisal of our far eastern policy should 

start with the need of recognizing that the biggest coun- 

try in the world, China, belongs in the United Nations. 


Or take the German question. It is clear, as Walter | 


Lippmann has written many times, that if -we ‘continue to 
insist that a unified Germany must be rearmed and its 
divisions put into NATO, there can't be agreement on 
either German unification or European security. 

The stand, taken by Dulles, was responsible for the 
failure of the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference to 
agree on specific issues. As Walter Lippmann described it 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 15): 

“His (Dulles’) terms ignored entirely the true spirit 
of Geneva which was that since nothing can now be settled 
by force, it is necessary to maneuver and to bargain and 
to trade.” 

Real negotiations are needed today among the big 
powers. But negotiations are a two-way street. Our coun- 
try s foreign policies must be brought in line with the spirit 
of Geneva. : eae cheba: ween , 
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os oe 


| difficult te conceive of 


» + 


opment. The popular acclaim ac- 
corded the Soviet leaders is the 
expression, nationwide, of these 


' common bonds and aspirations. 


This is something that cannot 
be understood in “Cadillac” 


| Washington, which has assumed 


the “white man’s” burden of the 
empire-builders. When Dulles 


coup de grace to the last re- 


| maining pretense that our for- 
| eign policy is concerned with 


the freedom and independence 


of peoples. 
* 


THIS is the policy that has 


| to be changed if current talk of 


increased economic aid to the 


| underdeveloped areas is to have 


any positive effect. The dispute 
within the Administration on 
the amount of aid to be ex- 
tended is a _ reflection of the 
crisis of foreign policy. But the 


| amount will make no difterence 


as long as the policy remains 


| the same. We have given hun- 
| dreds of millions of dollars to 
| India, but we have not gained 
the good-will of the Indian 


people, because these are cold- 
war and pro-imperialist dollars, 
dedicated to what monopoly 
thinks is good for India. 


The Soviet Union builds a 
steel mill in India at the cost of 
a few tens of millions, and gains 
hearty good-will, because this 
and is given in accordance with 


_ India’s own needs and its own 
| plan for industrial development. 
| With this and other forms of 
_ aid, especially the training of 
| Indian technicians and terms of 
| trade favorable to India, the 
' Soviet Union demonstrates that 


aid can be given by more de- 
veloped countries in such a way 
as to encourage and hasten the 


j — 


CP Parley Sees Geneva Spirit 
On Rise Despite “Zig-Zags” 


A further upsurge of -“post-Geneva” ‘peace sentiment 
was seen by Communist Party leaders last week as a main 


current influencing the course of the 1956 elections. 
Some 150 delegates attended ~~~ es 
a three-day conference held here, the GOP-Dixiecrat coalition, cen- 
at the Yugoslav American Hall, tering their main fire against the 
405 W. 41 St. ‘GOP and its McCarthyite wing. 
In a report to the parley, Max) At the same time, increasing sen- 
Weiss declared that “zig zags in’ timent was noted against the anti- 
international relations in recent;Geneva policies of many “Fair 
weeks do not alter the main fea-| Deal’ Democrats. 
ture of the Geneva Summit con-- Blumberg emphasized the 
ference as marking a turn of the movement for the main issues of 
tide in favor of peace.” peaceful coexistence and universal 
His report, and that of Albert disarmament, prosperity for the 
Blumberg’s laid the basis for an! masses, the restoration of the Bill 
extensive discussion of 1956 elec-! of Rights and an end to segrega- 
tion perspective throughout the tion and all forms of discrimina- 
US. \tion against the Negro people. 
The delegates discussed popular, One highlight of the conference 
currents toward the merging of was the appearance of Puerto Ric- 
the mass sentiment for the objec-!an Communist leader Pablo Gar- 
tives of the Geneva conference! cia, who dealt with the rising dem- 
with the movement of labor, farm-' ocratic and independence move- 
ers, the Negro people, small busi-| ments in’ his country. 
ress men and the youth directed The conference also sent a 
against Republican “Cadillac Cab- warm message of greeting to Clau- 
inet” administration of President! dia Jones, Communist leader who 
Eisenhower. has been ordered deported and 
It was pointed out that labor, who is soon to depart for England 
and its allies are increasingly en-'after serving a year in prison. as 


tering the political arena against a Smith Act victim. 
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national development of the re- ination stress the need for gieater 


ceiving country. Thus a new 
standard is established, a norm 
against which semi-dependent 


countries measure all aid, in- 
cluding the aid given by the 
U. S. We thus face new de- 


mands. and also a new freedom 


of attion on the part of the 


recipient countries. Burma and 
Indonesia can refuse our aid, 


ecause thev do not like the 
political and economic’ condi- 
tions attacked, and because thev 
have an alternate and more fa 


vorable source of aid. 
-_ 
IN VIEW of this, the ianer 
Administration discussions seem 
pointless, for “ft is not the 


amount of aid at question as 
much as the terms of aid. And 


no matter how “liberal” some of 
these Republican disputants may 


talk about aid without strings 
attached, these strings must in 
effect choke our aid policy just 


as long as it remains an instru%. 


ment of cold war and pro-colo- 
nialism, and just as long as the 
necessity of meeting the real de- 
velopment needs of these coun- 
tries, in accordance with their 
own desires, is. not recognized. 

The Democrats, at least, seem 
more aware of the problem. 
All leading aspirants for the 
Democratic presidential nom- 


economic aid, as a major plank 
of their foreign policy. Chester 
Bowles, a possible Secretary of 
State in a Democratic Cabinet, 
is particularly vocal on this 
score. But what is common to 
all of them is that they~—raise 
this point «vithin the context of 
the cold war, and as part ol a 
foreign policy based upon “posi- 
tions of strength.” In essence, it 
is Truman's Point 4 program, 
which is really part of his fa- 
mous cold war doctrine. 


* 

AN AIP program within this 
framework is self-defeating. Cur- 
rently we are expending one b'l- 
lion dollars annually in economic 
aid to underdeveloped countries, 
but this has not improved the 
position of the U. S. The rea- 
son is that the aid is devoted 
almost entirely to military-polit- 
ical objectives, to the building 
of power alliances and to the 
maintenance of satellite regimes. 
Thus, more than half goes to 
South Korea, Formosa, and 
South Vietnam, which are in 
essence U. S. military outposis 
in Asia. The rest is distributed 
widely, but for the same uiterior 
purposes. to build “positions of 
strength.” 

Actually, this aid builds posi- 


(Contmued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


oo 


®°wU. S. Vote Aids Raeists 
® Dulles Deseribed in India 


LACKING BUT one vote for 
a two-thirds majority the UN 
dropped the issue of South Af- 
rica’s brutal racial bias system. 
Decisive was the U.S. vote on 


_ the side of the racists. Voting 
| for continuation of the issue 
‘were 33 countries, including all 


the socialist lands, Asian, Afri- 
can and some of the Latin 
American countries. Opposed 
were the colonial countries, the 
U.S., Israel and a few Latin 


American countries. 
. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES re- . 


affirmed his support for Portu- 
gal’s colonial rule over India’s 
Goa territory. The Times of 
India which normally supports 
the U.S. State Department said 
Dulles’ action. was such “it is 


village idiot perpetrating.” 
7 
FOLLOWING a triumphal 


tour of Burma, Soviet premier 
Bulganin and Prime Minister 
U Nu issued a joint statement 
calling for a world-wide ban of 
atomic weapons. The statement 
also supported elections in Viet- 
nam as decided on by. the Gen- 
eva conference, seating of China 
in UN as well as returning For- 
mosa to China. 


* 

IN UNITED NATIONS the 
Soviet delegates offered amend- 
ments to the Western resolution 
containing Eisenhower's propos- 
al -with actual disarmament. 
U.S. spekesmen indicated they 
will reject arms rediiction plan 


eve the «and. will press for inspection . to agree on, Germany. 


without disarmament. 
* 


THE FRENCH Socialist Par- 
ty defeated by 1879 votes. to 
1,243 a proposal to form elec- 
toral alliance with the Commu- 
nists in the Jan. 12 elections. 
The close vote showed that de- 
spite the decision unity would 
be formed in many districts. 


* 

BRITISH officials conceded 
that they had relinquished ther 
role in any control over barge 
traffic on east German canals 
inte Berlin. This cut the grounds 
from Western protests against 
statements by the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic that they have 
full authority over the barge 
traffic. 

PRIME MINISTER EDEN is 
due to visit the U.S. in January 
to confer with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State 
Dulles. The meeting will “take 
stock” of the situation after the 
failure of the foreign ministers 


* 


= 
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Automation 


By GEORGE LOHR 


Here Me 


BRNO, Czechoslovakia. 


| I see from the U. S. papers that automation is, to say the least, a mixed blessing, 
since it raises so concretely the spectre of unemployment. That is why I thought it might 
be interesting to see what happens when labor-saving devices are introduced in a socialist 


country. 

In appearance and nature o 
product, the two Tesla workshops 
in this industrial city of Brno, in 
Czechoslovakia, are very much 
like the electrical appliance plants 


j 
| 


that can be found in New York,|: 


Los Angeles and many other of our 
cities. These two particular shops 
are part of the huge national Tesla 


turn out millions of bulbs a yeat,, 
and many different kinds—for flash- 
lights, bicycles and motorcycles, 
tail lights and warning lights for 
cars and colored bulbs for Christ- 
mas tree decorations. ~ 

Christmas tree decorations bring 
to mind happy children and fes- 
tivity. But for the past ten years or 
so, whenever I saw such decora- 


electrical concern, and they manu- 
facture nothing but bulbs. They 


tions, my memory turned back to 
a “run away shop I knew in San 


Indian Minister of Agriculture Adzhit Prasad Dzhain, member 


of the Central Government (left 


Minister Viliam Siroky. An Indian delegation has been visiting the 
socialist country and showy particular interest in automation in agri- 


culture. 


i 
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) talks with Czechoslovak Prime 


Diego where the workers had 
starvation wages, and where every 
new mechanical! device meant pin 
slips. 

Not so in this Tesla shop in Brno. 
Here automation has been intro- 
duced in the production of these 
Xmas tree lights. Formerly there 
were six people who made 4,500 
bulbs per day, there were many 
rejects and the dying process took 
much time and space. 

Now the new automatized ma- 
chine is operated by one girl and 
she turns out between 6,000-6,500 
bulbs a day, and the job is done 
quickly and without breakage. ~ 
But now comes the crucial ques- 
tion. What happened, I asked the 
foreman, to the other five workers? 
Vladimir Sebek laughed. “I was 
just waiting for the new machine 
to be installed so that I could put 
them to work on other jobs,” he 
said. “Our production is expanding 
all the time, and there is work for 
everybody.” 


AND how about the single op- 
erator of the new machine, a 17- 
ear-old girl named Bozena Haj- 
ova? She takes the whole thing 
in her stride and likes the new ma- 
chine, first of all because it makes 
work easier, and secondly because 
her earnings have gone up 20 per- 
cent. 

When I asked her whether she 
hadn’t been afraid that this new 


machine might mean that she 


World’s First Peacetime Station 


| Visited an Atomic Power Plant. 


(N.B. The author is the only 
British newspaper man to have 
visited this, the first atomic 
power station in the world.) 


By RALPH PARKER 


MOSCOW. — “I have seen 
the future, and it works’—Lin- 
coln Steffens’ famous phrase 
about the Soviet Union in its. 
early days kept coming into 
my mind as I drove back to.Mos- 
cow from the first atomic power 


station in the world. : 
It took about two hours fast; 


driving through forests of pine and| 


birch before the lights of the 
Soviet capital winked ahead of us. 
Now I knew that those lights were 
fed, albeit to a very small degree 


| 


We entered, passed almost imme-| 
diately through a cast-iron door 
and six foot of concrete and found 
ourselves in the heart of the 


at present by current whose source: 


Jay in the atom of Uranimum 235. 
To reach the outpost of the fu-! 


ture where a hundred men and 
women, few of them over the age 
of thirty, have for the past 15 
months been putting the atom to 
the service of the Moscow house- 
wife, we had driven’ through 
regions where but yesterday the 


achievements of science were be-! 


ing used for destruction. Many of 
the hamlets we passed bore names 


that had often figured in the com-: 


munique about the fiercest fight- 
ing on the approaches to Moscow 
in 194]. 


Among the ‘trees we caught 


‘walls, 


‘building. 

The first impression the reactor 
chamber makes is that of emp- 
tiness. It looks lke a big gym with 


|activity, the other an automatic 


its smooth blue-grey concrete 
the strong lights 

inside round apertures, and vari- 
cus sets of equipment. The tem- 
‘perature was only a little above 
normal and the hum of engines 
below our feet was so Jow that our 
guide does not need to raise his 
voice. 

Nearly everything to be seen in 
this chamber is connected with the 
idelicate and dangerous process of 
recharging the atomic pile. Those 
20-foot steel-headed tubes hang- 


; 


' 


sight of a gleam of white build-|ing in pairs against the wall and 
ings and were soon in front of a looking like billiard cues or church 
building that in any other landjcandles will one day be carried by 
might have been a new bank orjoverhead crane to points above 
a town hall. This was the club oftheir places in the reactor and 
the workers and builders of the|then lowered. 
world's first atomic power station. | They can be handled safely at 
+ this stage. The uranium within 
The power station itself, a few\their graphite-coated walls __re- 
hundred yards away from the cen-|mains stable outside the reactor. 


ter of the residential quarter of 
the new séttlement, certainly did 
not look like a thermal power sta- 


tion. Were ‘it not for one tall chim- 


ney “stack it might be a research 
laboratory, a public library even. 
There was no dust or smoke; to- 
bacco plants and sunflowers grew 


But the tubes they replace have 

to be removed by remote control 

and stacked not against the wall 

but in a water tank below the 

floor, where they gradually lose 
their radioactivity. 
* 

IT IS DURING this changing 


up to the clean, plastered walls;;process which occurs every 100 


house-martins nests clung to the 
eaves. 

Forty-two-year old Nikolai Ni- 
kolayev, chief of the station, led 
us to a door beside which a no- 
tice read “USSR Academy -of Sci- 


days in the life of a tube (by then 
it has lost 20 percent—about 25 
igm.—of its uranium) that the me- 
chanical senses of the building are 
aoe attentively consulted by the 


sensitive nerves than any industrial 
building in the world. Air, water, 
concrete, metal are being con- 
stantly tested for radioactivity by 
apparatus where delicate springs 
tensely await that critical moment 
when bells start pealing and red 
lights wink with alarm. 

Moreover every worker carries 


ans More 


{would be laid off, she didn’t seem 


‘erly, and thought she could never 


a special stylo and a sensitized 
plate, the one for detecting radio-| 


’ 


recorder of the “dose” he has ab-! 


| sorbed. 


As we stood around the top of 
the reactor, unknown to us vari- 
cus instruments were testing the 
air we breathed, the rubberoid 
floor we stood on and those thick 
concrete walls that encased the 
reactor itself. 

A few feet below the uranium 
atoms inside the 128 graphite- 
walled tubes of the reactor were 
disintegrating under the bombard- 


.ment of neutrons and the energy 
burning|released was heating the water 


that passed through other tubes. 
The high-pressure steam went to 
a generator and thence to turbines 
where electricity passed into the 
regular Moscow region grid. 

* 


“THE quantity of uranimum we 
‘burn’ every day in the reactor— 
30 gm.—is equivalent to 100 tons 
of coal,” said Nikolai_ Nikolayev. 
Instead of the conveyor belts 
tumbling coal into the roaring fur- 
naces, instead of the huge boilers 
and the leaping flames, this coal- 
dustless, almost silent chamber 
where the hand of man is required 
only once every three months. | 

The process, at its crucial stage, 
is invisible. But so is the danger. 
You cannot smell, you cannot see 
danger in this power station, said 
the director. He led us to the cen- 
tral control room. 

The atomic power station, is in 
fact, automatic. The controllers on 
the panel decide the critical mass, 
the power, the temperature they 


‘\require and set the controls ac- 


cordingly, as an automatic pilot is 
set. The mechanism does the rest. 
| The readings taken in this con- 
trol room with its soft lighting ane 
faint ticking of instruments are 15 
months’ life-history of the world’s 
first atomic station. They are the 


| | ratchers at the control panels,... — 
ences, Atomic. Electricity Station,” "For this building has more. 


subject of study by professors and 
rma vit Sg 


,. (Continued. on, Page, 14) , 


ts from Moscow, by visitors; 


Johs 


to understand what I was talking 
about. She is part of the new So- 
cialist youth to whom such — 
as unemployment are curious words 
from a strange past. 

But another 


30, who is also a member of the 
neighborhood civic administration, 
said that she believes none of the 
workers linked automation to loss 
of job because they understood that 
in a planned Socialist society every- 
body was needed to work. -Next 
year there will be more automa- 
tion in this shop, and production 
plans call for an 80 percent in- 
crease in output, but the working 
staff will also increase by 25 per- 
cent, 

In the sister shop, some miles 
away, the same situation prevail- 
ed. Here, there was virtually noth- 
ing but hand labor up to a few 
months ago. But this -year, me- 
chanization has been undertaken in 
earnest, and yet not a single work- 
er has been dismissed. A new ma- 
chine does the work of nine hu- 
man beings, and the sole remain- 
ing operators, a gaunt and shy 
woman named Smezka Minarova, 
now earns 25 percent more. 
..Had she been afraid about the 
new machine? Yes, she certainly 
had been, she said, and when she 
saw it she walked around it ging- 


handle it. But after a half hour, 
there was nothing to it. No, she 
didn't washes me, I said, 
wasnt she afraid of losing her job? 
That never entered he mind, nor 
the mind of the nine others who 
are working now at different ma- 


chines. 
. 


JUST about the same answer 
came from Otilie Stastova who is 
one of three workers now produc- 
ing on one machine what nine 
workers and two machines did only 


a few months ago. She admitted 
with a shamed-faced smile that she 
was a little scared of the new ma- 
chine, but she never lost a mo- 
ment’s time worrying about her job. 

Not only the machines are new, 
as you can see. The workers, liv- 
ing in the Socialist society which 
they have themselves created, have 
a new outlook toward production. 

Back home, mechanization and 
automation is introduced by effi- 
ciency experts who are looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust 
by the workers. Here the ideas for 
all the new machines, as I was 
told by the manger, Joseph Klapal, 
have come directly from the work- 
ers or from himself, in consultation 
with the crew. 

The manager, perhaps in his 
early 30s, is himself the best ex- 
ample of the new Socialist execu- 
tive. His father was a miner, there 
were many kids, and so he went 
to work early, without much 
schooling. But when Socialism 
came, he took hold of the new o 
portunities, studied hard at — 
and Sundays—including English— 
became manager of the first work- 
shop some years back and just now 
has been given charge of the sec- 
ond one as well. 

As We watched one of the girls 
operate the new machine, he tum- 
ed to me and said proudly: “More 
and better production, together 
with education, that’s the way to 
build Socialism. 


young woman) 
|| worker, certainly not more than 


New Wehrmacht 


Darkens Bonn 


THE FIRST TWO generals of 
the new West German Wehrmacht 
were swom in, together with one 
hundred other officers, all of them 
veterans of the Hitlerite Wehr- 
macht, in the West German capi- 
tal at Bonn on Nov. 12. 


The hall of the Defense Minis- 
try, in which the ceremony was 
held, was decorated with a huge 
Iron Cross, symbol of the German 
armies which in the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars brought such mis- 
ery to Europe. 

The two generals sworn in were 
Adolf Heusinger and Hans Speidel. 
Here are their records: 


GEN. ADOLPH HEUSINGER, 
professional officer, chief of opera- 
tions on Hitler’s general staff. After 
the war he publicly blamed Hitler 
for not wiping out the British Army 
at Dunkirk. Giving evidence at the 
Nuremberg Trial of major war 
criminals in 1946 he stated that he 
had been fully informed of the Nazi 
slaughter of Jews and Slavs, but 
claimed he had opposed this 
slaughter, not because of any moral 
objections but because he “regard- 
ed these cruel methods sa a mili- 
tary foolishness, since they un- 
necessarily hampered the fight of 
our troops against the enemy.” 


GEN. HANS SPEIDEL, profes- 
sional officer, who played a large 
part in the illegal rearmament of 
Germany in the pre-Hitler period. 


HIn 1940 appointed chief of staff of 


the Nazi military command in oc- 
cupied France. Later transferred 
to Eastern Front as general staff 
officer of Wehrmacht Army Group 
“B” which was responsible for the 
destruction of hundreds of towns 
and villages, and the murder of 
many thousands of civilians jn the 
Ukraine. Brother of Gen. Wilhelm 
Speidel, Nazi military governor of 
Greece, sentenced by an American 
court to 20 years imprisonment for 
war crimes but released in 1951. 
* 


TWO-THIRDS of all officers of 
the new West German Wehrmacht 
will be veterans of the Nazi army, 
it was semi-officially announced in 
Bonn on Nov. 3. The non-veterans 
will only be accepted in the lower 
ranks, and all senior officers with- 
out exception will be veterans. All 
officers from the old Wehrmacht 
will be reappointed in the ranks to 
which they were promoted by Hit- 
ler, or one step further up the lad- 
der of promotion. 


, It was announced in Bonn early 
in November that the whole of the 
West German Frontier Guard force 


Automation and Socialism, it is 
clear, go very well together. 


would be integrated in the new 
West German Wehrmacht. 


On the Way 


Ses Sees SOS eane sees aan ae by ABNER W. BERRY 


The White Fountain 
And the Black Hose 


THE PICTURE which is ever 
fresh in my mind of southern 
travel jimcrow is not about rail- 
road trains, buses or terminals; 
it has to do with a gas station. 

It was painted for me by my 
son when he was 11 years old fol- 
lowing a trip to visit his grand- 
mother in Texas. He had been 
out driving with his uncle and 
they had stop- 
ped for gas at 
a roadside sta- 
tion. It was ir 
the summer 
time, and sout: 

Texas heat a: 
that time ol 
the year drives 
the imhabitants 
to seek water 
or other liquid 
refreshments almost continually. 
As soon as the car had pulled 
up to the gas pump, my son ran 
for the water fountain from 
which refrigerated water would 
bubble at the press of a button. 
Just as he was about to arch his 
neck over the fountain and slake 
his thirst, a hand on his shoulder 
restrained him . 

“Youll have to drink over 
there, ordered the voice of the 
white attendant to which the 
hand belonged, pointing to a 
long black hose snaked along 
the paved driveway next to 
the “Free Air” sign. 

My son sullenly got back in 
the car and waited until later for 
his drink. Anger joined the thirst 
which had parched his throat. 

He has not visited Texas again; 
and the picture of the white 
fountain. “tor whites” and the 
black rubber hose “for colored” 
has remained with him as a 
hatred symbol of the system 
known by the code name: “Jim- 
crow. 

x 

THE Interstate Commerce 
Commission's Nov. 25. ruling 
against travel jimcrow will not 
save little Negro bovs from such 
soul-crushing experiences as my 
son met, but it will*remove the 
insults “for colored” signs that 
have become the trade mark of a 


society which puts a premium | 


on certain racial charactesistics. 
That is, of course, if the order, 
as distinct from the way in 
which the Supreme Court's order 
against segregated schools, is en- 
forced, The ICC has set Jan. 10, 
1956, as the death date for inter- 
state travel jimcrow, including 
the seating of interstate passen- 
gers in bus and railway waiting 
rooms. 

There is not. a Negro ex- 
soldier who will not look for- 
ward to the end of this institu- 
tionalized white supremacy with 
glee tinged with vengeance, be- 
cause of the thousands of little 
tyrannies he has had to suffer 
at the hands of little white su- 
premacy Caesars. And ‘it is no ac- 
cident that the young woman 
who pressed the suit against 
travel jimcrow was a member of 
the armed forces who resented 
having to bow to the whims of 
a transportation employee simply 
because he was white. 

I can remember my soldier 
days at Fort Bragg when we rode 
to and from Fayetteville, N. C., 
in buses marked “Col Troops.” 
This gave rise to the piece of 
eynicism that circulated among 


Negro troops to the effect that 
“there were only two classes in 
the U. S. Army—white soldiers 
and colored troops.” We had to 
swallow that “Col Troops’ trans- 
perotion while we trained to 
ight in a war against racism. 
This, said the Army brass,. was 
or the purpose of keeping 
peace between Negroes and 
whites. But it gave rise not to 
peace among the soldiers, but 
to bloody riots in England where 
“Col Troops” was not the tra- 
dition. 

I remember riding from Law- 
ton, Okla., to New Orleans in 
November of 1943, while on a 
brief leave. Lawton was the 
nearest town to Fort Sill, where 
we were polishing up on artillery 
technique before going over- 
seas. There were daily scenes 
in the Lawton bus station meant 
to show these “uppity Negroes” 
who thought the uniform of the 
U.S. Army meant something, that 
they had an inferior place in the 
scheme of things. The bus dis- 
patcher, who had the authority 
of a. cop, made sure that Negroes 
were confined to the rear cross 
seats in the bus no matter what 
their proportion among these 
waiting to board. 

“Git back there, boy, till these 
ladies and gentlemen get on!” 
was the dispatcher’ regular’ di- 
rective to grumbling soldiers 
who had persisted in taking their 
place in the line. 

On the road, between Alex 
andria, La., and Dallas, Texas, 
four Negroes were seated on the 
rear seat, while only a sprinkling 
of white passengers were scat- 
tered about the bus, with some 
vacant seats in between. We ask- 
ed one and another of the pas- 
sengers to sit further up so that 
we could sit in the regular seats 
without risking going to jail in a 
small east Texas town. We got 
contemptuous looks. 

A Negro young woman, no- 
ticing that one of the white pas- 
sengers was a clergyman, asked 
in a loud voice: 

“Do you think they could 
really believe in Christianity?” 

“I don't think so,” I answered. 
“They believe in white suprem- 
acy, but they do not believe in 
it strongly enough to earn their 
mark of superiority in honest 
competition. They are seeking to 
legislate their superiority. I con- 
sider myself the superior of any- 
one who is so unsure of himself 
as to hobble me by law so that 
he can claim to be superior.” 

The minister reddened at that, 
but he did not move. 

* 

NOW the end of all that is in 
sight. It will save Negroes from 
insults and legal debasement. 
But it will save the many whites 
who have been corrupted by the 
immoral white supremacy sys- 
tem. And when this process runs 
its course in Lawton, Birming- 
ham, Houston, Atlanta, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, and all the fa- 
mous old southern place names 
that seem to go with mocking 
birds and morning glories, we 
know that humanity is gaining 
against wiles and violence of the 
White Citizens Councils. 

And perhaps a little boy can 

et a cooling drink from a white 
chaial wil out thought of his 
race or color. 
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It's Your 


liberties. 


FREEDOM TO READ 
An editorial in the Times of 
Nevember 6th, 1955, declared: 
“Freedom of the press is not 
primarily freedom to operate print- 
ing presses and radio. and televi- 
sion stations. That kind of free- 
dom is indeed necessary, but the 
real freedom involved is the free- 
dom of the individual to read, listen 
and see. It is his free access to 
facts and opinions that iis import- 
ant. Without this free access, there 
has never been and never will be 
a true democracy.” | 
It is therefore not enough to. 
boast, as our U.N. Representative 
Henry Cabot Lodge, has done in 
the UN that we have press free-! 
dom in our. land because the Daily’ 
Worker is permitted to publish.' 
The question is whether the people | 
of the U.S. have the untrammeled | 
right to read the Daily Worker, ve 
any other left-wing publications 
‘which challenge the fundamental 
assumption of government policy. | 
'We submit the answer is an em. 
phatic no; that there are vast areas: 
of the population in our country 
today that cannot read these pub-| 
lications without suffering persecu-| 
tion, and such severe penalties as} 
job loss and blacklist. | 
First, there is a vast area which 
is directly inhibited because of| 
'government security procedures. . . 
Second, not only are those who 
‘are themselves subject to security) 
checks debarred from reading such 


ee as the Daily Worker. 
! 


Their relatives are likewise so in- 
‘hibited. . . 
| Needless to say, such visits have 
‘at least in a few cases, resulted in 
cancellation of subscriptions. 
“We're glad to say that a great 
‘many are not so easily intimi- 
| @eted. <-. « ! 
| We submit it is not the business | 
‘of a police agency, or any other’ 
government agency, to concern it-| 
self with who does or does not 
read particular newspapers, and) 


‘the rights of Americans under the 


; 


‘lst Amendment. | 
° ° ° | 


THE: RIGHT TO WRITE 

Editors, or reporters, who have, 
exercised their right to become’ 
‘Communists or to work for publi-. 
cations labelled as Communist have 
been persecuted as a result. Obvi- 
ously, this makes something of a 
mockery of press freedom. 

There have been at least 10 
newspapermen indicted, and_ in| 
some cases already convicted, un-| 
der the Smith Act as a result of 
their ‘association with their news-| 
papers. This makes the present 
comparable with the three-year 
period (1798-1801) when the nation| 
'was under the heel of the Alien; 
and Sedition Laws. At that time,| 
there were many convictions of | 
newspapermen, 6 of whom actually 
served sentences. We know of no 
other time im our nation’s history! 
when newspapermen were arrest-| 
ed in such numbers for political 
reasons. 

There have been some 11 group 
arrests under the so-called conspi- 
racy section of the Smith Act since 
1949. In 6 of these arrests, there | 
were newspapermen writing in’ 
left-wing publications in the areas 
iviieale In each one of these 
cases, the-newspapermen were in- 
cluded among those arrested. 

Thus, in Michigan, the Daily 
Worker correspondent and. editor 
of the Michigan edition of The 
Worker, William Allan, was among 
those arrested. In Pittsburgh, it was 
James Dolsen, Pittsburgh corres- 


that this is a direct transgression of }of the Daily 


Worker. 


‘edition, Philip Connelly 


T a 


Curbs on the Free Press 


Right to Read 


AS A NATION we observe Dec. 15 as Bill of Rights Day because on that date 1791, 
the Virginia Legislature ratified the first ten amendments to tiie U.S. Constitution, thus 
providing the number of ratifications required to put those amendments in force. The 
first of those amendments begins: “Congress shall make no laws respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press. ...” We think that the emphasis placed by our forefathers on freedom of the 
press is worth highlighting on this Dec. 15 because that freedom is in danger. Just how this 
danger has expressed itself is set forth in detail in a statement filed recently by the Daily 
Worker with the Hennings Senate Subcommittee investigating violations of Constitutional 


Those who wish copies of the text of that statement should write to the Daily Worker, 
Excerpts from the statement appear below: | 


Bill of Rights Day, Dee. 15 
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fels, who until stricken with a heart victed in a second group of New 
attack just prior to the arrest, serv-| York Smith Act victims. 
ed as Philadelphia correspondent! In all other areas where there 
y Worker and editor of were Smith Act arrests, there were 
the Pennsylvania edition of The}no newspapermen associated with 
Ithe most prominent left-wing pub- 
In Seattle, Terry Pettus, corres- lications, and hence none were ar- 
pondent of the Peoples World and/rested. In Ohio, however, while 
editor of its Seattle edition, was, there was no newspaper correspon- 
arrested. In California, the editor|dent of the Daily Worker, the cir- 
of the Peoples World, Al Richmond lculation representative, David Katz 
and the editor of its Los Angeles was among those arrested. 
were in-| The fact that in every instance 


cluded among these arrests. In where there were left-wing news- 


|Hawaii, Koji Ariyoshi, editor of papermen at hand, these were 


the Honolulu Record, and Jack}among those selected for arrest 
Kimota, staff member, were among cannot be considered an accident. 
those arrested. In New York, the It indicates the clear policy on the 
editor of the Daily Worker and|part of the Department of Justice 
Worker, John Gates was arrested,|to hamper the proper functioning 
convicted and served a five yearjof left-wing newspapers. | 
sentence as one of the mebers of! In none of the trials involving 
the political bureau of the Com- newspapermen were any of their 
munist Party. V. J. Jerome, editor|writings cited as evidence against 
of the monthly Political Affairs,|them, or as indicating any advocacy 
was among those arrested and con-'of force and violence. 


~ 
Send Your Greetings To Political Prisoners 
Gus Hall, Federal Penitenti- tional Institution, Danbury, Con- 


ary, Leavenworth, Kansas; Rob- necticut. 


e ‘ Jacob “Pop” Mindel, Federal 
ert Thompson, Federal Feumen- Correctional Institution, Dan- 
tiary, Atlanta, Georgia; Sid 


bury, Connecticut. 
Stein, House of Detention, West Federal 


pondent of: the Daily ‘Worker.. In} 


Philadelphia;it was Walter Lowen- 


\ 


Louis Weinstock, 
St., New York; Carl Ross, Fed- Correctional 
eral Penitentiary, McNeil’s Is- 
land, Washington; George Myers, 
Federal Penitentiary, Petersburg, 
Virgina; Philip Frankfeld, Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Elizabeth Curley Flynn, 
Federal Reformatory for Wom- 
en, Alderson, West Virginia. 
Betty Cannett, Federal Re- 
formatory for Women, Alderson, 


West Virgina. 


i 


Institution, Dan-\ 
bury, Connecticut. 
Alexander Bittelman, Federal 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. © 
V. J. Jerome, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Willtam Weinstone, Medical 
Center fer Federal Prisoners, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
_' Arnold Johnson, Federal Peni- 
tentiary, Petersburg, Virgina. 
Al Lannon, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Petersburg, Virginia. © 


Pettis Perry, Federal Correc- 


. . 
. Pree ef. 
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TV Views 


enccccncanesnasanaecsensescanie By BEN LEVINE 
The Chromium Curtain 


“THE CHROMIUM Cur- 
tain,” warned Dr. Allen Gregg, 
vice president -of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, threatens to descend 
on American culture. Dr. Gregg 
was. speaking on a TV Sunday 
program about the schoel short- 
age, but his phrase seemed to 
me to be an accurate description 
of some events I saw on the 


TV screen the previous Satur- , 


day evening, particularly the 
treatment of the miners song, 
“Sixteen Tons,” on the Lucky 
Strike Hit Parade. 

“Sixteen Tons,” that powerful 
miners’ song of protest, has been 
fast climbing up the ladder of 
popular success, in the strong 
and simple version offered by 
Tennessee Ernie Ford. That 
Saturday night I turned eagerly 
to the “Hit Parade” program, 
having been informed by my 
son that this song had finally 
placed No. 4 in the combination 
juke box, record and shegt mu- 
sic sales contest, and was sure 
to be played among the nation’s 
top tunes. 

There it was, to be sure, as 
No. 4, but it came not as a con- 
queror but as a multilated vic- 
tim. 

The background in this Hit 
Parade version was no longer 
the stark coal regions. It was a 
gin mill. A young man in shirt 
sleeves is buying drinks for a 
bevy of costumed women and 
boasting of his biceps. This is 
the way, we are given to be- 
lieve, he has “sold his soul to 
the company store.” The musical 
accompaniment was sugared, the 
tempo wa comic. 

I was reminded of the La- 
Fontaine fable of the lion who 
wanted to marry a shepherdess. 
The girl's father first persuaded 
the lion to have his nails clipped 
and his teeth filed down. Then 
the prospective bridegroom was 
kicked out. 

Truly the chromium curtain 
was pulled down on “Sixteen 
Tons.” Instead of a monument 
of coal and steel we were given 
a nickel-plated bathroom fixture, 

* 

THAT SAME SATURDAY 
night I saw another example, 
though it was far Yess flagrant. 
It was the Max Liebman pro- 
duction of that tuneful and 
pleasant Rodgers and Hart opus, 
“Dearest Enemy, a merry mu- 
sical about how two beautiful 
women during the American 
Revolution tricked Gen. Howe 
and Capt. Copeland into losing 
the war. 

The singing was good by mu- 
sical comedy standards, the 
lines were often lively and a 
polite- curtesy or two. were 
tossed. in the direction ot pa- 
triotism. But I couldn't help 
feeling that this spectacular re- 
flected the increasing tendency 
in our schools and on our stage 
to draw what Dr. Gregg: called 
the chormium curtain” over our 
sturdy revolutionary traditions. 

EF have tried in these cohumns 
to pick out the brighter spots in 
TV's tinsel, and I don’t want to 
drive those readers who enjoyed 
“Dearest Enemy” into saying 
they prefer even a chromium 
curtain to a wet blanket. But as 
I write these lines, and as I 
think over what Dr. Gregg and 
others have said is happening to 
our schools, I realize that this 
trivial treatment of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is part of a trend. 
What else can we expect when 
teachers suspected of contamina- 
tion by American: history text- 
books are expelled- from the 
classroom, and writers suspected 
of serious concern with Ameri- 
can politics are barred from the 
TV screen? 

Yet TV is not completely 
hopeless even. under present 
conditions. Now and then a 
comet flashes across the dark 
sky. 

Such a comet was Edward 
Murrow’s recent Sunday ’ after- 


mvon program about ‘the _na- 
tional school shortage. 
* 


ED MURROW has aiready 
shown how TV can be used to 
mirror reality instead of con- 
cealing it. He took us to the 
ghost town vf Lawrence, Mass., 
on one occasion, and at another 
time he showed us the spectre 
of McCarthyism in a Connec- 
ticut town. 


In his latest, and what I con- 
sider his best, “See It Now 
operation so far, he transported 
us to Jefferson County, Colorado, 
and in that sparse mountain re- 
gion we met the people ot 
America, in township meetings 
and in closeup interveiws, dis- 
cussing a $7,750,000 bond _is- 
sue for education on which 
they were about to vote. 


Farmers and_ businessmen, 
workers and housewives, pastors 
and teachers spoke up, for or 
against the extra tax they were 
being asked to contribute for 
their children’s schooling. 

A banker smugly said “self- 
help” and not money 
needed, 


A lawyer warned the extra 


tax would drive business to the | 


next county. He was answered 
later that the fight for Federal 
aid would come next. , 


A businessman got up at a | 


school board meeting to warn 
against regimentation if Federal 
aid was accepted. An elderly 


man, weighing his words, slowly 
pointed out that the country’s 


high school was built three years | 


ago partly with Federal funds, 
and there hasn't been any sign 
of Federal control. 

On three separate occasions, 
once when a young pastor was 
speaking and twice in remarks 
from the floor by just plain citi- 
zens, the example was cited of 
what the Soviet Union had ac- 
complished in expanding educa- 


tion. A remarkable phenomenon | 


indeed. Far off in this hilly 
county, where in some town- 
ships people live-so far apart 
that the fight for free school 
buses becomes the very core of 
the fight for knowledge, the ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union 
has made a deep impression. 
And it was in summing up 
this grass roots debate that Dr. 


Gregg made his warning about | 


the chromium curtain descend- 
ing on American culture: 


Thus the argument went back 


and forth, sincere, deep-felt, se- 


rious, and, above all, as dramatic | 


as any skillfully contrived stage 
production. For it wasn’t just a 
quiet debate.’ There were, for 
example, the school children’s 
parades, 

* 

THE CHILDREN not only 
marched in the streets and 
cheered at indoor rallies. They 
also sang. And their-songs were 
free of the self-conscious, ironic 
or mocking accents of the “hit 
parade” sort. 

These children were singing 
for their future while they were 
marching to get votes for the 
school bond issue, and they were 
singing for the future of the en- 
tire nation. 

I felt this was_a start of some- 
thing, and that as struggles in- 
crease in the days ahead we will 
have a rebirth of songs that will 
blow the chromium curtain down 
with the force of sixteen thou- 
sand times sixteen tons, 


was | 


~. 


osts | 


SOCOSSHOSSSSOSSHSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSHSSSSHOSSSHSSSSSESOOSOSS by Howard Fast 


Experts on the occult 
have argued at times wheth- 
er it is easier to raise a ghost 
or lay it to rest; and while 


this is by no means my own 

field, I would submit that ghosts 

die harder than creaturés of 

reality. And if you doubt me, 

I offer for your consideration an 

editorial from the New York 
Times. 

This is one 

of their daily 

“Oh, those Rus- 

sians!” editori- 

als. There 

must be a cor- 

ner of their 

editorial room 

where dwells 

a man of in- 

tense and sin- 


2 eg gular devotion, 
tireless, dusty, and changeless. 
Under the dust, he-appears to 


be a creature of no little pas- 
sion, for day after day he turns 
out an anti-Russian editorial that 
never flags in vehemence, never 
lessens in hatred, and certainly 
never trims sail to any wind of 
the real world. A man eaten by 
bitter gall and with a proper 
capacity for virulence. 

It takes little to turn on his 
angry prose, so it is no wonder 
that he was roused to action, by 
the tour of the Soviet leaders 
through India, and his scorn 
reached a climax when Premier 
Bulganin told the Indian people 
that the West was trying to push 
Asia toward “preparation for a 
new war.” : 


Perish the hateful thought! 
“From whom,” demands the 
Times editorialist, retaining his 
sense of the grammatically correct 
even though his brain seethes 
with indignation, “has war, or 
the danger of war, come to Asia 
since 1945? The answer is: 
from the Soviet Union and its 
ally, Communist China. In 1950, 
it was North Korea, using troops 
trained and equipped by the 
Soviet Union, that began the 
Korean War by invading South 
Korea.” 

* 


GHOST NUMBER ONE: 
Russia began the Korean war 
by pushing a Ouija board loaded 
with North Korean troops. 

It is overdue for burial. I put 
in my own small voice as a post- 
mortem ‘whisper: it is just not 


— rm — 


true. As shocking as such* a 
statement may be, I must note 
the fact that the New York Times 
is lying, and it knows full well 
that it is vying. : . 
Drawing for the. most part 
from the files of the same New 
York Times the journalist FE. F. 


. Stone compiled a vast amount 


of material on the true causes of 
the Korean War.- This material 
was published as a book, en- 


titled The Hidden History of the 
Korean War. Even a cursory 


reading will throw the gravest. 


doubt upon the Time’s asser- 
tion. 

However, we can go further 
than merely grave doubt. Some 
years ago, Sir John Pritt, former 
adviser on Far Eastern affairs 
for the British Government and 
head of the Far Eastern Section 
of the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation, prepared a report on 
what really happened in Korea. 

He tells in this report how 
the U. N. Commission in Seoul 
was unwilling at first to fix the 
blame for the aggression on one 
side or another, and how his 
suspicions were aroused by the 
haste with which the Security 
Council acted, and by the fact 
that “President Truman, without 
further reference to the United 
Nations, used it (the Security 
Council Decision) as a_ pretext 
for sending American troops to 
South Korea and the American 
Navy to Formosa.” 

Sir John Pritt goes on to point 
out that at this moment in his- 
tory, Formosa was at the point 
of dropping into the lap of Peo- 
ple’s China, without a shot be- 


ing fired. Terrified at this pros-— 


pect, General, Bradley and 
General MacArthur met with 
John Foster Dulles and Louis 
Johnson in Tokyo, where “by 
June 23 it was known that they 
had agreed that Formosa must 
be “included within the Ameri- 
can perimeter of defense.’” Sir 
John Pritt goes on to say, “The 
fighting that broke out at dawn 
on June 25 saved Syngman Rhee 
from ruin and gave President 
Truman the pretext he required 
for seizing Formosa.” 


NOW NOTE what follows 
most carefully. I continue with 
the report of Sir John Pritt: “No 
one who studies the evidence, 
of which the above is the barest 
outline, can doubt that the Ko- 
rean War began with an attack 


—_—_ 


upon North Korea launched by 
Syngman Rhee with the support 
of his friends in the American 
Military Advisory Group.” 
The source of what I have 
just quoted places it, I think, 
reasonable doubt. It also 
means that the New York Times 
was lying, as it often does. In 
the Times editorial, there were 
no qualifying phrases, nothing 
of “it is believed” or “there are 
reasons to suspect” or “most ob- 
servers hold” or any of the other 
timeworn newspaper cliches used 


‘to buttress invention. The Times 


states flatly that North Korea 
began the war, and there it is. 
We cannot expect any sort 
of correction or retraction from 
the Times, but it would be nice 
if this particular, well-beaten 
and shoddy ghost were laid to 
rest. The more so since more 
and more Americans, many of 
them in high place, are coming 
to accept the fact that the 
world’s future will not be solved 


by war. 
* 


WHICH LEADS to Ghost 
number two: namely—that all 
people see all things just as 
Times editorial writers do, par- 
ticularly this dedicated one I 
quote above, who goes on in 
the same editorial to say, 

“Premier Bulganin seems to 
think Indians are too stupid to 
see the hypocrisy behind his 
speech. We think this contem 
tuous calculation is mistaken. 

Well, out with it—are Indians 
stupid or not? A pretty pass this 
writer has gotten himself into, 
and all because he wrote his edi- 
torial before the news pages 
were printed. For in the very 
same issue of the paper, a story 
is headlined, “Calcutta greets 
Russians wildly,” and goes on 
to say in part, “From Dumdum 
airport the, Soviet party inched 
its way through hundreds of 
thousands of flag-waving Ben- 
galis and under dozens of wel- 
coming arches. When jt came 
to the center of the town, the 
cheering crowds broke through 
the police liries, surrounded the 
car and fought to climb aboard 
to shake hands with the visi- 
tors.” 

Well—yes or not? Do they 
see through the “hypocrisy” or 
not? Are they stupid or not? 
Or is the stupidity which the 
Times writer refers to so glibly 
located elsewhere? 


Current Films 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN was 
among those who sent greet- 
ings to John Howard Lawson 
on the noted screen writer’s 61st 
birthday. Chaplin wrote from 
his home in Vevey, Switzerland, 
“, .. the true American spirit as 
exemplified in such men as your- 
self, Paul Robeson, Dalton 
Trumbo and legions of others, 
exalts my faith that the even- 
tual outcome will be a victory 
for those who believe in true 
Americanism.’ . .. Mexican ac- 
tress Rosaura Revueltas, star of 
the independently made Mine- 
Mill movie ‘Salt of the Earth’ 
who is currently in Berlin, Ger- 
many, also sent her warmest... . 


MY OPINION of Hollywood 
actor Dan Duryea went up sev- 
eral notches after seeing him in 
the recently televised movie ‘Chi- 
cago Calling,’ a poignant little 
social film in which he portray- 
ed a warm and decent and troub- 
led human being instead of his 
usual gangster role. I missed the 
film when it was playing the 
theatre circuits in 1951. If it 
€ver pops up again on TV don't 
fail to tune it in. 

LABOR’S DAILY, organ of 
the 103-yvear-old International 
Typographical Union wonders 


why Ava Gardner has given up}. 


Hollywood as a _ place to live 
and has purchased a house near 
Madrid “in the country still run 
by the pudgy Spanish fascist 
Franco. She still looks good, but 
Americans may wonder at the 
sudden affection shown Franco 
by some,” the paper said. Sec- 
retary of State Dulles recently 
returned from a friendly visit 
with the butcher of the Span- 
ish people. 

THE BIG SCENE in MGM’s 
redbaiting movie ‘Trial’ is the 
“Communist” fund-raising rally 


. at Madison Square Garden. 


It wasn't so long ago that the 
stools and finks and that ilk were 
saying the “reds” were getting 


their gold from Moscow. (In 
the early years of revolutionary 
America the Federalists said the 
Jeffersonian Democrats were get- 
ting theirs from Robespierre’s 
Faris.) Hardly anyone in his 
right mind believes that ancient 
tale anv more. New times call for 
new approaches to “Communist 
fund-raising.” 

And so the movie ‘Trial’ gives 
us a collection speech scene 
showing the “reds” getting their 
gold not from Russians but from 
Americans. 

The collection speech is por- 
trayed as a crooked shell game 
with ‘the funds collected going 
into the private pockets of a 
handful of corrupt leaders. 

In ancient Greece, Sacrates 
taught the youth of Athens how 
to improve their lives, His ene- 
mies;—unable or unwilling to 
grapple with his advanced adeas, 
charged hjm with corruption and 
condemned him to. drink poison. 

Tite 1951 Matt Cvetic movie 
“I Was a Communist for the 
FBI” also said the “Commu- 
nists” lined their pockets with 
all but $60,000 of the alleged 
two million dollar Scottsboro 
Defense Fund. The movie did 
nat say how that $60,000 suf- 
ficed to conduct the endless court 
battles and huge mass cam- 
paigns stretching over the many 
years that this internationally 
known case required. 

Harvey Matusow in his book 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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An - dven ture | in the Desert 


Stirring New Book Tells 
Bob Minor’s Life Story 


A book on the life of Robert 
Minor, a prominent Communist 
leader and one of the foremost 
cartoonists of our land, will be 
brought out by International 
Publishers this month, Written 
by Joseph North, it tells the ex- 
traordinary story of this native 
of San Antonio, Tex., descend- 
ant of Martha Washington and 
kin to Sam Houston. Minor, 
who worked on the railroads in 
his youth, early showed a re- 
markable aptitude as artist. 

His talents brought him to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
New York World and won him 
rapid fame as the nation’s lead- 
ing cartoonist whose work is 
enduring in that art. He became 
a founder of the Communist 
movement. North's book, so 
timely these days when men like 
Minor are maligned in the na- 
tion’s press, describes the vivid 
chapters in the life of an intre- 
pid crusader always found where 
the fight was hottest. Pioneer 
, champion for Negro rights, de- 


mocracy and labor, he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned for lead- 
ing, with William Z. Foster, the 
great jobless demonstration in 
Union Square in 1930. Gifted 
also as writer and editor, he edit- 
ed this newspaper at the time: 

The war for freedom in Spain 
drew him to its battlefronts and 
his memorable dispatches ap- 
peared in these pages. 

We reprint here some of his 
typical cartoons, as well'as an 
incident of his life taken from 
his biography. A miners’ strike 
in Gallup, N. M., resulted in the 
arrest and frameup on murder 
charges of many miners, Minor, 
who had headed the original 
committee to free Tom Mooney 
and whose work, more than any 
single individual's, saved the 
Californian, sped to New Mexico 
to aid the miners. Below is the 
kind of hazards he faced, un- 
flinching, all his years. —Editor. 

[Robert Minor, Artist and 
Crusader. International Publish- 


ers. Paperbound $1.75. Cloth $3. ] 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 

AT DINNER TIME Bob and 
Levinson went down to the 
lobby, the defendent had ar- 
xived. The wife of one of the 
defendants, Mrs. Julia Bartol, 
came to the hotel by pre-arrange- 
ment, and Bob stood in a corner 
of the lobby speaking with her, 
asking the names of possible 
witnesses for the defense, his 
eyes and ears alert for any pos- 
sible eavesdroppers. 

Their chief protection, he felt, 
lay in their open and public ap- 


and he doubted that the men, 
whoever they were, would try 
anything directly before the 
leading hotel in town. They sat 
in the car and Bob took notes as 
Mrs. Bartol replied to the ques- 
tions he and the lawyer asked. 
Half an hour later, as Bob 
glanced up from his notes, he 
saw a man run toward the car, 
a pistol in his hand pointed di- 
rectly at him. Simultaneously 
two others, one on each side of 
the automobile, poked guns 
through the 6pen windows. The 


A 
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Who is that you all are going to whip, Mr. Legree? 


pearance. After 15 minutes in 
which Mrs. Bartol spoke rapidly, 
quietly, supplying him with in- 
formation he needed, he felt that 
perhaps they were succeeding. 
But at that moment two hard- 
looking men passed nearby and 
halted to light cigarettes. Bob 
quietly suggested the group go 
outside and sit in a car to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

As Bob, Levinson and the min- 
ers’ wife walked into the Plaza 
toward her car, .Bob thought he 
detected the fast-moving figures 
of several men who dodged 
around the cars parked outside 
the hotel. Perhaps it was his 
imagination. He was uncertain 


—Daily Worker, 1925 


figures were covered with green 
hoods, holes cut for the eyes 
and the nostrils, a slit for the 
mouth. Others came running. 
The first man with the pistol 
reached for the handle of the 
car with his free hand. “Keep 
quiet,” he whispered; the others 
said, “Get out, you  sons-of- 
bitches.” 

His assailants threw him into 
the bottom of the car. He tried 
to memorize the interior of the 
automobile, was it a Chevrolet 
or a Ford? He could feel the 
car bumping across something 
like a dirt road. His head be- 
came cold and he reached up, 
felt thick blood, about a quarter 


of an inch deep under his hat. 
He realized then that he still 
held the fountain pen in his right 
hand, the envelope with names 
scribbled on it, in his left. He 
jammed the envelope up under 
his blood-soaked hat. 
* 


ABOUT FORTY-FIVE min- 
utes later the car stopped. The 
men lugged Bob out, and tossed 
him to the ground. Somebody 
00g a sack tightly over his 

ead, hat and all, and he felt 
them search his pockets careful- 
ly. They took his watch, keys, 
pocketbook, small change and 
every scrap of paper on his per- 
son, but, he exulted, they did 
not touch his hat which he had 
drawn tightly over his head. He 
could detect the gleam of head- 
lights through the pores of the 
sack, and the blaze of a fire the 
men lighted. 


He felt a stab of pain in his 
side, as one of the hooded men 
kicked him savagely ‘.“We told 
you Reds to clear the hell out. 
Now stay out, dont ever come 
back.” The men got into their 
automobiles and pulled away. 
As the surroundings grew black, 
he wondered what happened to 
Mrs. Bartol -nd Levinson. And 
suddenly the scrappy little law- 
yer stood over him, _ talking, 
helped him pull the sack from 
his head. 


A cold drizzling rain began to 
fall, chilling him to the bone. 
“I think we're on the desert, 
Bob,” the lawyer whispered and 
Bob peered into the darkness 
which was impenetrable. As a 
gray, wet day began to break it 
was clear that they had been 
dumped on the desert, the vast 
desolate plain was about them, 
the sky, bleak and cold. They 
were alone with the horizon. 

Several times-Bob staggered, 
fell to his knees, the blood still 
flowed from the wound in his 
head, dripping into his eyes. 
The two men stumbled on, silent, 
their breath coming in gasps 
now, 

This was ghastly, Bob thought 
suddenly, his strength failing 
fast, the horizon beginning to 
spin. He was near exhaustion. 
He was afraid to sit down to 
rest, for if he went down he 
feared he would not be able to 
rise again. “We have to go on,” 
he said, and the two men lurched 
on. A. few miles further and 
they came upon a stone hogan 
of the Navajos. Inside, they 
sank to the ground. It was dry 
at least. 

LATER THAT afternoon when 
the storm died down they went 
outside and began to walk again. 
There on the horizon, Levinson 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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R Please Have a Cigar 


THE theme of this column is 
familiar to every one who has 
seen a movie, glanced into one 
of the slick family magazines, 
or watched TV. It is the ancient 
story of the father, confronted 
for one week with unaccus- 
tomed household chores during 
the enforced absence of his wife, 
is not only overwhelmed by the 
number and complexity of those 
chores but is filled with new ad- 
miration for the missing lady’s 
unfailing energy and quiet com- 
petence. 

We relived that story in our 
own home recently, and although 
it wasnt the first time, we con- 
fess that when we drew the in- 
evitable moral from it, it struck 
us with the impact of a new 
discovery, like Columbus sight- 
ing America, or stout Balboa 
gazing upon the Pacific. 

* 

PERHAPS that is because we 
consider ourself a handy man 
about the house who regularly 
does his stint with the dishes, 
the vacuum cleaner and_ the 
shopping, who knows how to 
change a diaper, prepare a 
child’s breakfast, insert fat little 
legs in a pair of ski-pants, lo- 
cate a lost mitten, and who can 
read the good-night story book 
with the best of them. 

But what we overlooked is 
that the lady of the house can 
and does do all these things si- 
multaneously. 

Take the morning ritual, for 
instance. We are awakened at 
7 or 7:30 by the Little King and 
the Princess. We then remove 
the sopping night clothes of the 
voung lady while we discuss 
Mommys absence’ with the 
young man or perhaps consult 
on a menu for breakfast. We 
wrap them in warm robes and 
begin breakfast. Both the prep- 
aration and the consumption of 
food somehow takes an uncon- 
scionable long time, perhaps 
because we simultaneously try 
to read the New York Times, 
have a cup of coffee and smoke 
a morning pipe. 


SUCH inattention often irri- 
tates the children who have de- 
vised some extremely original 
ways to counter it. One morn- 
ing for instance, the Princess 
dumped the entire contents of 


Lloyd George: “Having made the world safe for democracy, we 


must now settle the Irish question.” Hii iit 


the sugar bowl in her Farina. 
And on another occasion, the 
Little King painted the. back 
page of our Times with soft- 
boiled egg yolk. And if either 
of these devices fail it is always 
possible to get a family conclave 
by a little internecine warfare 
with the toast as ammunition. 


Breakfast over, there comes 
washing up and the hunt for 
clothes, the sorting of the gar- 
ments in accordance with Size 
aged two and Size aged four, 
the arguments with the Little 
King as to whether on this dav 
he will appear in his role of 
farmer (with overalls) or Davy 
Crockett, or a worker (simple 
blue dungarees, no suspenders). 


At about this moment the 
dumb waiter rings and we three 
go to the kitchen to load the 
contraption with the garbage we 
failed to load on the previous 
day. There is much shouting 
back and forth about this, with 
us yelling to raise it a little or 
lower it a little, which the chil- 
dren enjoy immensely. 


Again there is a ring, this time 
the telephone, and it is Mommy 
calling from the hospital to 
talk to the children. The Little 
King excitedly tells her, “I fell 
out of the top bunk bed last 
night,” or “Sister fell down and 
got a cut on her head and Daddy 
had to take her to the doctor,” 


-all of which must be very re- 


assuring news. The _ Princess 
says “hi,” and “fme” and gravely 
shakes her head in a quiet and 
therefore uncommunieated assent 
to what her mother is saying.’ 


* 


NOW COMES the morning’s 
biggest job, getting the children 
into the warm outer garments. 
We check the weather forecast 
and put our hand against the 
window pane. We look into the 
street to see how our neighbors 
are dressed. But even if it ap- 
pears to be warmer than yester- 
day, we can afford no chances. 
We decide that it must be sweat- 
ers, jackets, snowsuits, mittens 
and woolen caps — the whole 
works. 

But between the planning and 
the actuality there is an ener- 
mous gap which must be 
bridged by main strength, her- 
culean energy, accompanied, it 
goes without saying, with con- 
sumate patience and calm. The 
result is a wrestling match which 
would put the ordinary Ameri- 
can Legion card in the shade, 
And when they at last emerge 
resembling illustrations from 
Rockwell Kent's Salamina, we 
realize that we have not-shaved 


and despite the fact that the 


children are too warmly dressed 
for indoors, our departure must 
be postponed for another quar- 


ter of an hour.. 
* 


BY THE END of the weck, 
we had cut the amount of time 
necessary for this overall opera- 
tion to two hours, and if the 
lady of the house were to be 
gone for another week we could 
look forward hopefully to reduc- 
ing it to a mere hoi and a half. 

But even if it prevents our 
achieving top efficiency in the 
operation we would rather have 
the lady back—and soon. For we 
know that we shall never ap- 
proach her ability to get all of 
this done in about a half hour. 

And when she returns it may 
be necessary to add another five 
or 10 minutes even to her time. 
For she is not returning to our 
home alone. “When she arrives, 
you see, there will be not twe 
children, but three, | 

| —R. F. H. 
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THE EMPIRE OF OIL, by 
Harvey O’Connor, 384 pp. 
Citadel Press. $5. 


Reviewed by Victor Perlo 


(Author of 
American Imperialism) 

THE PUBLICATION of Har- 
vey O’Connor’s new book was 
“celebrated” by a U.S. District 
Judge upholding contempt 
charges against the author for 
defending the | constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech 
and press against McCarthy. 
The witchhunter appeared as 
principal witness against O’Con- 
nor in the case arising out of 
the suppression of progressive 
books, including O’Connor’s, in 
U.S. Information Service libra- 
ries. One. may doubt the acci- 
dental character of the coinci- 
dence of these two events. 

For O’Connor’s now and most 
important book “The Empire of 
Oil” exposes the largest and 
most profitable of all monopo- 
lies, that most influential in pol- 
itics, and that most involved. in 
colonial-type expansion and the 
cold war. With seven years of 
specialized study and travel be- 
hind him, the author proves 
himself a true master of the sub- 
ject. Documentation is thor- 


ough, manvenew vital facts have | 


been unearthed and presented 
in an easy journalistic style. 
The Empire. of Oil is a cartel 


headed by Standard Oil (New © 


Jersev): “this colossus bestriding 
the flow of petroleum from the 
richest fields of both the East 
and West, whose outstretched 
fingers collect the -biggest rev- 
enue of any corporation under 
the sun.” 

THROUGHOUT the “free 
world” the oil cartel soaks the 
consumer, oppressgs labor, and 
dominates governments. In our 
own country, says O'Connor, the 
Rockefeller-Standard Oil inter- 
ests fought labor organization of 
the refineries to the very end, 
and still keep mainly non-union 
the much larger numbers of 
workers in crude oil production 
and oil distriution. | 

Abroad, the oil companies’ an- 


eee 


BOB MINOR’S DESERT ADVE 


(Continued from Page 9) 
said, excited, he saw smoke. 
True enough. The men made for 


it and they came to the home 
of an Indian who stood watch- 
ing them as they approached. 
When he saw Bob’s face, drip- 
ping blood, he hurried inside 
and brought out a basin of water, 
daubed. the blood away. “My 
name is Bene Tohe,” the In- 
dian, a Navajo, said “wait here.” 
He ran off and came back a few 
minutes later driving a small 
truck from the reservation on 
which he worked. He helped 
Bob and Levinson into the truck 
and sped across the flat land to 
the U. S. Government Indian 
Hospital, at Tehachi, New Mex- 
ico. 

Bob suggested that Levinson 
telephone Governor Clyde Ting- 
ley for an armed escort. “We're 
going back to Gallup,” he said. 
The lawyer phoned. Meanwhile, 


Bob wrote a brief news tele- 


gram in longhand to the Daily 
Worker. Mrs. Bartol had al- 
ready notified the newspapers 
and the story of the kidnapping 
was abroad nationally. Half an 
hour later two State policemen, 
the Gallup sheriff, and an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter arrived. He 
entrusted the telegram to the 
reporter who sent it as part of 
his story which appeared in many 
newspapers as an A.P. dispatch. 

Bob and Levinson were taken 
to the hospital at Gallup. As 
they lay on their cots, exhausted, 
their heads in bandages, Assist- 
ant District Attorney Meintash 
arrived, a lean saturnine man 
of 50. He asked Bob for a 
statement and as Bob described 


the events the official laughed.” 


ti-labor policies are best describ- 
ed in the chapter called “The 
Province of Venezuela,” where 
Standard of New Jersey cleared 
$240 million net last year. Here, 
when a progressive government 
came to power, and trade unions 
flourished, Standard Oil organiz- 
ed—the author implies—the 1948 
military coup,. which outlawed 
the Oil Workers Federation, im- 
prisoned its leaders, and smash- 
ed the power of the workers. 

Standard Oil then formed 
formed company unions, as in 
pre - CIO days in the United 
States. Bluntly O'Connor de- 
scribes how .the oil riches ex- 
tracted from Venezuela have 
meant nothing but deeper pov- 
erty to 90 percent of the produc- 
tion. 

In welcome contrast to those 
who exaggerate the role of the 
Texas oil millionaires, the author 
describes the relationships be- 
tween them and Standard Oil 
with discernment. He shows 
that the oil trust actually con- 
trols at least 80 percent of Tex- 
as oil and that “the newly-rich 
are riding high, wide, and hand- 
some, hand in hand with the oil 
corporations which consider 
Texas almost on a par with Ven- 
ezuela and Arabia as a province 
for their enrichment.” 

The Texas millionaires and 
other local satraps have helped 
the oil companies take the lead 
in the organization of the Dixie- 
crats and other reactionary post- 
war groupings so important in 
national politics. 

* 

FOR THOSE with illusions 
about our government's foreign 
policy, O'Connor's book will be 
an eve-opener with its account- 
ing of the State Department's 
consistent most loyal service to 
the world-wide expansion of 
Standard Oil. For those with il- 
lusions about governmental reg- 
ulation and _= anti-trust — suits, 
O'Connor shows,that in practice 


the “regulated” companies con- - 


trol the regulators, while the an- 
ti-trust suits tilt vainly at sha- 
dows. 

Never have the oil companies 
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“You're a god-damn liar and you 
know it.” Bob tried to rise from 
‘the cot but a nurse restrained 
him. “I order you out of this 
room, Bob cried, “Get out.” 
The official laughed again and 
walked out. He sent a story to 
‘he newspapers, which was re- 
‘rinted nationally, that the kid- 
napping was a hoax, “a typical 
Communist. trick.” 

Though he was. still weak, 
Bob insisted later that dav, on 
returning to the Gallup hotel. 
The two men, left the hospital 
fo: the hotel. ' And, as he had 


surmised, the national outcry had 
prodded the local press, for 
wi‘hin amour a reporter from 
the Associated Press and from 
the Gallup Independent knocked 
on the door. They said they 
waited to “verify” the story of 
the kidnapping, would Bob and 
Levinson help them re-trace 
their desert wanderings? The 
men agreed. 

The evidence “corroborated 
the stories told bygj.evinson and 
Minor Saturday of a 13 hours’ 
ordeal.” The account silenced 
the District Attorney's office, the 
charge of hoax was refuted... . 

Bob worked tirelessly, in pub- 
lic, in private, speaking, organ- 
izing, writing, consulting, advis- 
ing lawyers, helping to raise 
funds. Always he exhorted his 
comrades to put this case as it 
was, « trade union case, a mat- 


ter of life and death for all union-— 


NE 
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THROUGHOUT the months 


before the trial, Bob continued 


had it better than in the ourrent 
Administration, to whose elec- 
tion, according to a source cited 
by. O'Connor, the oil interests 
contributed more than half of 
the cost. The Tidelands Oil 
steal was passed. A Rockefeller 
brother-in-law, Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, was named Ambassador 
to Britain. An oilman was named 
to head the Navy Department, 
“the nation’s biggest oil cus- 
tomer.” 

O’Connor shows how the oil 
magnates derive the most pro- 
fits from war, and press for a 
cortesponding foreign policy — 
from the 1920s when Standard 
Oilman Bedford said, “The only 
thing needed now is an aggres- 
sive foreign policy on the part 
of the United States,” to the 
1950s, when Standard Oilman 
Follis warned that in the event 
of a settlement with the Soviet 
Union and disarmament: “the 
impact on the oil industry and 
on the whole country would be 
terrific. It would hard for me to 
believe that such a thing could 


happen.” 
* 


THIS REVIEWER has two 
criticisms, minor in relation to 
the great merit of the book as a 
whole. 

In obeisance to certain cur- 
rent theories of the “abolition” 
of finance capital, O'Connor dis- 
claims Rockefeller control of 
Standard Oil and pictures it as 
run by a group of unknown and 
insignificant bureaucrats (pp 22- 
3). However, this aberration is 
countered at a half a dozen 
places throughout’ the book 
where the author properly con- 
nects the Rockefeller and Stand- 
ard Oil interests. 


The author characterizes the 
heroism and partial, conditional 
successes of the Mexican people 
in nationalizing their oil indus- 
try as the “Beacon of Hope” to 


tl les ssed by the oil | « | “ 
oe Econ | or eos: aaa put of Mayor Kennelly, whose do-noth- 
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trust. Generally one hesitates 
to criticize an omission. But 
here it is glaring. 

He omits discussion of the 
really outstanding historical suc- 
cess of a people reclaiming their 
oil from foreign corporations — 
that of the USSR. This offers 
the practical “beacon of hope,” 
as witness the success of Ru- 
mania and China with Soviet 
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barnstorming the land on the 
case. Gallup, he cried, was no 
new or strange page in the his- 
tory of Ameriean labor. Frame- 
up is the employers’ weapon. 
Violence is the weapon of the 
employer, and stool pigeons, in- 
formers, their paid agents to 
defame and to convict. 

He related Gallup to Hay- 
market, in 1887, Moyer-Hay- 
wood-Pettibone in 1906, Moo- 
ney and Billings, 
Vanzetti, Angelo Herndon, 
Scottsboro. What he, his party, 
had to say taught millions of 
American workingmen and many 
in other classes the facts of in- 
dustrial life. There is no ques- 
tion that such lessons helped 


to found the CIO, to swell the 
ranks of the AFL. And later, to 
persuade the New Deal Con- 
gress to pass the Wagner Act 
with all that meant for the work- 
ing class. 


— julie a printed sheet stating their | 
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WE'VE EXPLOITED You So MUCH, STUPELY, THAT 


OUR CONSCIENCE IS BEGINNING ToHURT US». / 
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aid, and the new prospects of 
Soviet oil technique and equip- 
ment opening up to capitalist 
countries, including Mexico, pre- 
viously hemmed in by the oil 
cartel’s boycott. 

This book does not tell what 
to do about the oil industry— 
nor is that its job.’ It speaks 
sympathetically of the coopera- 
tive movement, It brings out a 
most interesting fact, the tradi- 
tional Jabor-small business de- 
mand for nationalizing the 
American oil industry, and the 
substantial survival of that ap- 
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proach in the thinking of mil- 
lions of people. 

Certainly, the Empire of Oil 
will awaken many to the import- 
ance of organizing a_ fight 
against the immense economic 
and political power of the oil 
trust, as a vital ingredient in the 
general struggle for peace and 
progress in America. It is a 
must for everybody who wishes 
to arm himself with the facts 
needed to crush the McCarthys 
and other big-business-sponsor- 
ed book burners and cold war- 
riors. : 


Housing Terror 
Northern Style 


lishers, 932 Broadway, 


Reviewed by 


ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 


THE CAMPAIGN of violence, 
terror and economic reprisal un- 


the South demonstrates to what 
extent the Dixiecrats are prepared 


the Negro peoples fight for free- 
dom, Sparked by threats, intimi- 
dation, economic boycotts and 


minated 


the shocking child - lynching of 
young Emmett Till and the re- 
cent shotgun blast, wounding Gus 
Courts in Belzoni, with acts of vio- 
lence still continuing. 

But this bold defiance of white 


the Negro people in peonage is 


of Trumbull Park Federal Housing’ 
project in Chicago have been un-; 
der terroristic siege. Bombs shat- 
tering the peace of nights, stonings, 
arson, assault, terrorism—especially 
directed agaist women and chil- 
dren—all have. become a way of 
life in this government housing, 
project. Not in Mississippi or 
South Carolina, not around a plan- 
tation shack in the heart of the 
Delta, but on government support- 
ed property where 462 families 


live ‘in Chicago. | 


ler, tells in a hard-hitting, vividly- 
written pamphlet, “Terror at Trum- 
bull.” 

For 15 years Trumbull Park was 
lily-white, then in August 1953, 
the first Negro family moved in. 
This ignited the racist terror-fuse 
and for two years the Negro ten- 
ants, determined to escape the 
dense, high rent ghetto on_ the 
Southside, have been under nerve- 
wracking siege. Hirsh proves that 
the only reason for the continuance 
of this outright campaign of vio- 
lence is the apparent immunity of 
the mobsters from the law. 


These hoods boast of their deeds; 


racist views; hold meetings in the 


to go in their attempt to squelch 


ee 


park adjacent to the fieldhouse and 

plan their campaign. Yet nothing 

is done by Federal, state or city 

authorities to stop this conspiracy. 
* 

THE TRUMBULL situation be- 


came a main factor in the deteat 


ing attitude enraged the Negro 
community and Labor. Newly- 
elected Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
iriding into office with promises to 


leased against Negro citizens in 


| 
| 
| 


' 


murder, this all-out resistance cul-| 
in the assassination olf| 
Rev. George Lee and Lamar Smith, 


| 


' 
i 
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supremacists determined to keep| 


not peculiar to the South alone. | 
For two years 29 Negro residents} 


ithe trade 


P 


THIS is the story that Carljchange the situation, has display- 
Hirsh, editor of the Illinois: Work-\ed the same attitude as the previ- 


ous administration. 

Hirsch proposes a five-point pro- 
gam to be “levelled at the authori- 
ties, from the President on down 
to end the racist siege.” | 

“A program for Trumbull begins 
first,” he adds, “with the people, 
the organizations of the people, 
union movement, the 
churches, the liberals all across . 
America must now begin a great. 
renewed effort to end the Trum- 
bull violence.” 

“Terror at Trumbull’ is an im- 
portant contribution to the strug- 
gle to end all terror and violence 
directed at the Negro people. It 
should be read by, everyone 
throughout the land. | 
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By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


As the season for holiday en- 
tertaining approaches, it is help- 
ful to have a selection of party- 
food ideas to choose from. Most 
homemakers have tried and true 
standbys but are always glad to 
hear of variation on old recipes, 
or new ones. 

For lunches and_ evening 
snacks, sandwiches o fall kinds 
are always popular. A hearty, 
hot sandwich and good coffee, 
or milk for the younger crowd, 
are ideal and easy to serve. No 
dessert is needed but fresh fruit 
or a plate of simple cookies may 
be served. 

The increasing popularity of 
pizza has led to requests for 
recipes for making it at home. 
Jt is- easy and inexpensive to 
make and is a fine lunch or sup- 
per main dish. All of the follow- 
ing recipes may be started ahead 
of time and need only a last min- 
ute touch, - 

CRANBERRY SALAD _~ -. 

1 package raw cranberries— 

2 packages cherry gelatin 

1*2 cups sugar 

1 Jarge can crushed pineapple 

2 oranges, 1 skinned, 1 whole 

2 cups hot water 

Juice of 2 lemons 

2 cups chopped celery 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water, 
grind cranberries and oranges to- 
gether and comine with remain- 
ing ingredients. Mix all together 
and «chill in large mold or indi- 
vidual molds until set. 

PIZZA 

4% cup scalded milk 

1 tbs sugar 

% cup cold water 

3 cups sifted bread flour 

1-4 cup soft shortening 

1% tsp salt- . 

1 cake yeast, crumbled 

1-4 cup olive oil 


Combine milk, shortening, | 
sugar, salt in bowl; stir in cold 
water. When mixture is luke- 
warm, stir in yeast. Mix well. 
Stir in flour until well blended. 
Brush top of dough with melt- 
ed shortening or oil. Cover until 
doubled in bulk, 45 minutes to 
one hour. (Dough may be stored 
in refrigerator several hours or 
overnight. Remove from refrig- 
erator one hour before baking. 

Divide dough in half. Roll 
each piece of dough into a 12- 
inch circle and place each on 
greased baking sheet. Brush with 
olive oil and cover with filling, 
in order listed: 

6 sliced fresh tomatoes 

Sa.t and pepper 

2 tsp oregano 

1 onion chopped 

2 cans anchovy fillets 

42 pound pepperoni, thinly 
sliced 

1 pound 
sliced 

Bake in moderately hot oven, 
425 degrees, 20 to 25 minutes. 
Makes 2 medium sized pizzas, 
or 6 to 8 servings. Pizza may also 
be made with just the tomatoes, 
seasoning and cheese. 


Here’s Health 


Will Atoms 


CureCancer? 


(By Federated Press) 


FROM JAPAN, where atomic 
energy was first used as a mean 
of mass slaughter, comes word of 
a new use for atomic energy 
which may well result in the 
mass salvation of life. 

Reporting to the recent Con- 
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EASY, THRIFTY, NIFTY 

A beautifully-fitting skirt you 
can whip up in a jiffy—takes just 
a yard of 54-inch. Pattern No. 
8173 comes in waist sizes 24, 
25, 26, 28, 30, 32. Send 35 cents 
in coin, your name, address, 
pattern number and size to Fed- 
erated Press, 1150 Sixth Ave., 
New: York 36, N. Y. The latest 
issie of our pattern magazine 
contains dozens more smart, 
easy to sew styles for all ages. 
Send 25 cents for your copy of 
the fall-winter 1959, issue, 


gress of the International College 
of Surgeons in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Komei Nakayama of the Chiba 
University School of Medicine 
in Japan told of developing a 
new method for diagnosing can- 
cer in its earliest stages, “a me- 
thod emploving radioactive phos- 
phorus (P-32). The technique, 
which is described in the new 
biweekly doctors’ publication, 
Medical News, is particular] 

successful in detecting ae | 
early-stage cancerous lesions of 
the digestive tract. 

Cancer cells have a much high- 
er metabolic rate than normal 
cells—that is, they function at a 
much faster: pace than health 
cells. It is this quality that makes 
them deadly, since it enables 
them to destroy healthy tissue 
and, when unchecked, to end the 
ability of their victims to con- 
tinue their life activities. 

Because of this stepped-up 
pace, cancer cells also absorb 
more of the radioactive phos- 
phorus than healthy tissue or 
non-cancerous lesions. This great- 
er rate of absorption can be 
measured by a specially-adapted 
Geiger counter. 

Dr. Nakayama administered 
the P-32 to 70 patients with les- 
ions of the upper digestive tract. 
Fifty-three of these lesions show- 
ed radioactive counts. The 53 
with high counts proved to have 
malignant lesions, and the 17 
with normal counts had benign 
(non-cancerous) sores. 

IN 50 PATIENTS with stom- 
ach cancers, P-32 was introduced, 
and in all but two of the cases 
the Geiger counter readings 
ranged between 1.7 and 4 times 
normal, Dr. Nakayama used per- 
sons with benign lesions as con- 
trols and ee that the amount 
of radioactive substance absorb- 
ed stayed down within establish- 
ed normal limits. 

The Japanese physician also 
}, used his new diagnostic techni- 


“que on thé lymph ngdes (cen- 


By WILL PARRY 
SEATTLE, Wash. 


In an effort to force the 
Washington Pension Union 


to register as a “Communist ° 


Front,” the Subversive Ac- 


tivities Control had called a 


hearing on the group. Recently, 
however, the hearing hit a snag 
and was recessed indefinitely, 
pending the outcome of 4 fren- 
zied Justice Dept. campaign to 
“get” Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board Member Harry P. 
Cain. 

Hostilities between Cain and 
the department neared the show- 
down stage with the filing of a 
motion by department attorneys 
with the full SACB calling for 
Cain’s disqualification for al- 
leged “bias.” 

Reflecting the bizarre posi- 
tion the department finds itself 
in, the motion for Cain’s ouster 
was based on: (1) “Evidence” he 
is biased against the Pension 
Union and (2) “evidence” he is 
biased in favor of the Pension 
Union, 

In. oral arguments before 
Cain last Friday, Troy B. Con- 
ner, Justice Dept. attorney in 
charge of McCarran Act “Com- 
munist-front” cases, cited only 
the evidence of Cain's alleged 
bias against the union. 

This evidence consists of state- 
ments attacking the union as 
“one of the most notorious Com- 
munist-front organizations in 
our state” made by Cain in 1949 
in testimony before the Senate 


sets Wi 
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Armed Service Committee. 

Over the week-end the Jus- 
tice Dept. added to its motion 
the further grounds that Cain 
was “biased” in favor of the 
union. The department asked 
the board to take judicial notice 
of an article by Cain in the No- 
vember Coronet magazine. In 
the article Cain referred to the 
Pension Union as “working for 
free milk and pensions.” 

The article was the latest of 
a number in which Cain has 
bitterly criticized aspects of 
the Eisenhower Administration's 
“loyalty” and “security” pro- 
grams. 

CAIN himselt commented on 
“what appear to me to be very 
interesting and strange—I might 
say almost unbelievable .. . 


MY BOY, MY GIRL 


I am selfish—oh yes—very selfish. 3 
I want to settle down with a good wife, have a decent job, 


and raise kids. 


It’s for my kids that I’m selfish. 


I want my children not to live in the fear of being killed in 
a war, not,to have an H-bomb hanging over their heads. 

I want my children not to cry out at night for their mother or 
father, many miles away—in — for thinking. 


I want my kids not to 


ive in the menace of the witchhunts, 


the lynchings, the hysterical persecutions. 

I want my kids to have friends—of every race, creed, nationality 
and belief, for they can learn from each other, and not to see their 
friends murdered, imprisoned, or spat upon because theyre “dif- 


ferent.” 


I want my kids to be able to follow whatever path they want 


to, without obstacle. 


I want my daughters to be able to marry whom they please— 
Negro, white, Asian, Latin, without fear of ostracism or segregation. 
I want my sons not be shot down in a picket line for fighting 
for: better conditions, not to be thousands of miles away fighting 
in some desolate spot ¢o that he can die to make profits for some 


big businessman. 


I want my kids to be able to hold a job without fear of being 
fired because of the way they think, or because of the friends they 


have. 


I want my kids to be happy—to live in a world of peace, of free 
thinking, of equal and ample opportunity, a world where they will 
not starve while a “privileged” few pat huge paunches and plan how 


to make more from the workers. 


It’s for my kids that I fight—Yes, I’m very selfish. 
By TONY FRANKLIN (Age 14). 


ters of the lymphatic system 
which circulates a flud through- 
out the body much as blood 
vessels circulate the blood) of 
244 patients. The lymphatic sys- 
tem is a favorite route for the 
spread of cancer. Of the 114 
which proved to be affected by 
cancer, 110 showed elevated 
radioactive counts. In these cases 
the P-32 diagnostic technique 
was 97 percent accurate. 

The tremendous significance 
ef Dr. Nakayama’s research lies 
in two directions. It offers a 
new method of detecting cancers 
in the earliest stages. Since the 
possibility of stopping cancer to- 
day depends almost on catching 
it before it starts its wildfire 
spread through the body, this 
may well save thousands of lives. 

Secondarily, this development 
of atomic medicine can help de- 
termine just how far the cancer 
has gone. Thus, a surgeon pre- 
paring to operate on a cancer is 
is aided in deciding how much 
tissue must be cut out if all 
traces of cancer are to be elim- 
inated. Perhaps the day is not 


far off when no longer will a 


cancer victim undergo apparent- 
ly successful surgery, only to dis- 
cover six months or so later that 
some cancer cells were left be- 
hind to multiply and continue 
their rampage of deadly destruc- 
tion. 
* 


ANOTHER highly promising 
new test for detecting cancer has 
just been reported by three Ohio 


researchers. In a study of more. 


than 1,700 cases, the method 
proved at least 90 percent ac- 
curate. 

The test, based on thickening 
of blood plasma, disclosed evi- 
dence of early cancer as well as 
hidden types that frequently 
went undetected in routine ex- 
aminations “in as high as 96 per- 
cent of cases,” the report stated. 
The scientists said their test is 
“practical for mass screening, in- 
expensive, rapid and easily mast- 
ered by medical technologists.” 

They said changes in blood 
serum, easily measured by opti- 
cal methods, indicated there 
were “distinct differences” be- 
tween blood serym. of persons 
with and without’ baricer. i 
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‘Free Milk and Pensions’ 
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aspects” of the government’s mo- 
tion. * 

This comment was delivered 
in the course of acid remarks 
from the chair Tuesday before 
Cain recessed the hearings “sub- 
ject to reconvening at the :call 
of the chair, or on suitable notice 
by the board.” He indicated it 
will be at least early next year 
before further testimony is 
taken. 

The Pension Union, in a state- 
ment to be sent to the board in 
Washington, D. C., charged the 
Justice Dept. with resorting “to 
an almost unheard of legal de- 
vice’ in order” to prevent the 
union from telling its story be- 
fore a hearing officer who re- 
fused to knuckle under to their 
demands, .. . 

“They pose as defenders of 
the rights of the Pension Union! 
They seek to reopen the ques- 
tion of (Cain’s) fitness through 
a motion originally made by the 
Pension Union which they 
fought and which the board de- 
nied. And to compound the 
hypocrisy, they do this on the 
basis that the hearing officer is 
prejudiced against the Pension 
Union,” the statement said. 

The union added: 


“Could anything better expose 
the base political purpose of the 
Justice Dept? Even the hearing 
officer must conform to the poli- 
tical thinking of the Justice 
Dept., or he, too, is to be de- 
stroyed!” 

* 


THINLY-VENEERED hostil- 
ity between Cain and Justice 
Dept. attorneys Connor and 
Posey Kime was evident in the 
brief but tense session in Fed- 
eral Courthouse here Tuesday. 

Cain indicated he will have 
something to say later about the 
“interesting, strange and unbe- 
lievable” aspects of the motion. 
Then he added: : 

“I note the motion as filed 
today adds several matters not 
set forth in oral arguments last 
Friday, although there is no 
showing that such matters were 
not known to the petitioner at 
that time. 

“Whether these matters rep- 
resent conflicting positions of the 
petitioner (Justice Dept.) cannot 
be determined without further 
study,” he said. 

Cain’s 1949 attack on the Pen- 
sion Union was delivered in the 
course of his attempt to smear 
ex-Gov. Mon C. Wallgren as 
“soft on Communism.” Wallgren 
had been appointed to the Natl. 
Security Resources Board. Cain 
was instrumental ~in blocking 
Senate confirmation of the ap- 
pointment. Cain later apologized 
to Wallgren and criticized his 
own. McCarthyite tactics. , 

Cain’s allusion to the union 
as. “notorious Communist-front 
organization” was printed in the 
appendix to the Congressional 
Record. It was called to Cain’s 
attention in Kime’s presence, 
last Oct. 3, prior to the openiing 
of the hearing here. ; 

It was not until Nov. 9, more 
than- five weeks later, after Cain 
had demonstrated he was no 
supple puppet in presiding at 
the hearing, that Asst. Atty. Gen. 
William F. Tomkins called Cain's 
1949 statement to the attention 
of the SACB. 

The board will consider the 
Justice Dept.’s motion and the- 
Pension Union's written response 
before deciding whether oral ar- 

ments are required. If called 
or, arguments would be made 
in Washington, D. C. 

Since the Pension Union had 
its case almost fully made, the 
hearing will have 4 legal haze 
shrouding it whatever the board's 
finding on Cain's fitness. Pension 
Union Atty. Jay G. Sykes and 
union officers are awaiting the 
outcome before deciding next 
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| edict of the Georgia Board of 
that the Sugar 


~ GEORGIA STUDENTS JUST HEATING. UP 


By LESTER RODNEY 


A LOT OF STRANGE and importantthings were happening in the state of Georgia 
last week. Maybe not the most important, but certainly one of the strangest was the 
sight and sound of 1,500 students of the ‘University of Georgia at Athens, and hundreds of 


students ef Mercer College 
down at Macon, parading in the 
streets singing “4’m a Ramblin’ 
Wreck from Georgia Tech.” 
They were singing the famed- 
old song of the Atlanta engineer- 
ing university, bitter sports fee- 
of Georgia U., as a demonstra- 
tion of solidarity with the em- 
battled Tech students, and as 
the easiest way to show how 
thev felt about Governor Marvin 
(Armageddon) Griflin’s attempt 
to set the clock back and make 
their state a despised orphan on 
the American sports scene. ° 


The interesting thing is that 
these student demonstrations at 


other colleges came AFTER the 


iegents sayin 


Bowl Game between Georgia 


Tech and Pitt, which has a Ne- 
could be played, a 
victory for the students on the 


gro player, 


immediate issue. 
* 


FOR IN YPELDING to the 


anger of the students and the 
clamor of public opinion on 
playing the New Years Day 
gine in New Orleans, the rac- 
ist Griffin and his racist regents 
were trving to lose the battle 
ancl win the war against sports 
deinocracy. Their statement con- 
ceding the Pitt game would be 
plaved was followed by an edict 
that no more such games could 
be plaved. It stipulated that no 
‘schools supported by the state 
‘of Georgia—which includes both 
Tech and Georgia U. — could 
play an interracial game in Geor- 
gia. Nor could they play any 
game against interracial oppen- 
ents in any other southern states. 
This specifically rules out for 
the future exactly such a game 
as the Sugar Bowl game with 
Pitt in Louisiana, or such a game 
in the Orange Bowl in Miami or 
the Cotton Bowl in Dallas. Smce 
inter-racial football games have 
now been played im all these 
Bowls, this edict would in ef- 
fect have Georgia making Loui- 
siana, Florida and Texas more 
backward and undemocratic on 
this issue than they actually are! 


Will Griffin get away with his 
calculation that by retreating on 
the playing of this one game (on 
which he actually had no choice, 
such was the fury and unani- 
mity of the opposition) he will 
quiet the hubbub and put over 
something even Talmadge never 


could? 


The early reactions indicate 
he won't succeed, that Georgia 
students are not so bedazzled by 
the victory on the Pitt game 
thev .can’t see that the rest of 
the Regent’s decision would. re- 
duce their colleges 0 a second- 
ary, shunned position on the na- 
tional scene. Griffm was burned 
in- effigy on two new campuses 
after the decision, including en 
the library steps of Emory. Cel- 
lege in Atlanta, a scheel with 
no football team. 

« 


JUST HOW much of a back- 
ward step the character in the 
Capital was trying to impose 
can be seen in these facts: 

Jimcrow in the southern Bewl 
games was broken eight years 
ago in 1947. In that year, which 
far from incidentally. was the 
year Jackie Robinson joined the 
Dodgers, the Pern State foot- 


ball team was unbeaten and had 


two Negro players on its squad. 
It received a sub rosa invitation 
from the Grange Bow! in- Miami 
saying it could play if it left 
the two players home—nothing 
against them, you 


just the way things are down 


here, you can't change that. The 
coach put it to the team and 
the team told the Orange Bowl 
to go to hell. Sure it would be 
nice to play in a big. Bowl game 
and have a trip to new climes, 
but all or nobody. 

To digress for a moment, this 
was a different response ‘than 
was given by Boston Coltege 
back in 1939 when it was in- 
vited to the Sugar Bowl on the 
condition it left its star halfback 
Lou Montgomery home. To the 
everlasting shame of Boston Col- 
lege, it betrayed the player who 


had helped it to the eastern cham- | 


pionship and accepted the offer 
for a little gold and glory at the 
price of its soul. Montgomery 
said no thanks to the offer to go 
along and watch in civilian 
clothes. The Boston College 
team took a sound drubbing, and 
later many of its players told 
Montgomery how serry they 
were, hew confused and dis- 
heartened they had been by the 
college’s decision. 

Now back to Penn State in 
1947, about to put away its cleats 
for the year after spurning a 
jimcrow offer. Down in Dallas, 
Texas, the Southern Methodist 
University team had just won 
the Conference title, making 
them the host team for the Cot- 
ton Bowl game in that city, and 
according to the rules of the 
conference the players them- 
selves voted on who they would 
like to invite as their opponent. 
There were 36 men on the 


~squad, 30 of whom wore the 


ruptured duck of service in the 
war against Hitlerism. The vote 
was 36-0 to invite Penn State. I 
remember having a hard time 
deciding which team to be for. 
The outcome was an almost sym- 
bolic 13-13 tie. 

Now eight years and several 
Supreme Cort decisions later, 


the governor of Georgia says no 


Georgia teams can play mixed 


teams in Bowl Games. 
* 


IT WAS ALSO eight years 
ago when Harvard, in lite 
Harvard fashion, informed the 
responsible authorities of the 
University of Virginia in. Char- 
lottsville that it ceuld not. ac- 
commodate the request to leave 


at home a second string--tackle 


named Pierce, who was a Ne- 
gro. After a little delay, Vir- 
ginia said come on down any- 
how, Harvard did, and the first 
inter-racial college football game 
was played south of that line. I 
don’t offhand recollect who won, 
but it hardly matters. 


Since then there have been 
many college and football games 
in southern states involving 
mixed teams. This very season, 
for instance, the very same Pitt 
team with Bobby Grier in ac- 
tion beat Duke at Durham, North 
Carolina, the heart of tobacco- 
land, and nothing was thought 
of it. 

In fact, unknown to Griffin, 
while he was fulminating last 
week about Armageddon if 
Georgia Tech met Pitt, “Arma- 
geddon” ‘was taking place 
routinely right in Georgia as the 
Valdosta State College basket- 
ball team played a mixed team 
at the Moody Air Force base. 


Even Mississippi teams have 
played inter-racial foes in foot- 
ball to keep in the national pic- 
ture. This very Saturday the 
Jones Junior College team of 
Ellisville, Miss., is playing i in the 
“Junior Rose Bowl” at Comp- 
ton, California, against Comp- 
ton _Junior College which has 
five Negro players on its first 
team. This would have -gone by 
routinely except for the fun 
stirred up by Griffin, which in 
turn gave Mississippi officials 
their cue to yell that the game 
was a mistake. I see by the. front 
page of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News where Paul Hath- 
cock, captain of the Jones team, 
a lad out of Memphis, Tenn., 
said in response to the sudden 
fuss: “It's just another team to 
me. It’s an honor to play in 
the Little Rose Bowl and I have 
no objections whatsoever to 
playing against a team that has 
Negroes on it.” 

* 

SUCH HAS BEEN the way 
things have gone inthe sperts 
world these years, Atlanta itself 
welcomed the very mixed 
Brooklyn Dodgers in an exhibi- 
tion game against the local At- 
lanta Crackers in the spring of 
1948. While this sort ef thing it 


fight for equality, it is certainly 
a very important part of that 
fight, perhaps the best publiciz- 
ed part, and in many ways a 
uniquely advanced part of it. 

So when Griffin popped off 

wildly against Tech playing 

Pitt, the reaction was a lot more 
than he had bargained for. He 
never knew that on the front 
page of the Sunday issue of the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion he would see a large pic- 
ture of two, cops climbing a 
traffic sign in Five Points, cen- 
ter of the city, to pull down an 
inflated image of a clown with 
the large legend “GROW UP, 
MARV.” 

Nothing like it has been seen 
in memory, as thousands of 
Tech students angrily took to 
the streets to “storm” the Capi- 
tol and demonstrate at the Gov- 
ernors mansion. It may be said 
that some of the Southerf stu- 
dents were motivated simply by 
the desire to have Tech play in 
the big football ‘game. Of 
course. But the point is this de- 
sire threw them into conflict 
with jimcrow ideology, and that 
didn't exactly paralyze them. 

Actually the kind of signs 
thrown up show a much higher 
level of thought and action than 
just wanting to play in a big 
game. “Grow Up, Griffin,” is 
one of them. Others read “Tal- 
madge’s Stooge Does It Again,” 
“We Play Anybody,” and more 
pungently, “To Hell With Grif- 
fin.” The sympathy demonstra- 
tions at other colleges were 
meaningful. When the sensitive 
Dean of Georgia U. threatened 
to expel some of those who had 
demonstrated, another and ang- 
rier demonstration followed, 
wth Athens cops and_ state 
troopers hurling tear gas at the 
students. 

* 

HOW ABOUT the Tech play- 
ers? The captain of the Tech 
team, Wade Mitchell, said the 
governer 's action Seemed _y. 


‘Game on TV 


The Georgia Tech-Pitt Sugar 
Bowl game at New Orleans will 
be nationally televised on Jan. 

2. Tech, beaten only by Auburn 
14-12 and ‘tied by Tennessee, 
will be favored over thrice beat- 
en Pitt, which however finish- 
ed very strong, including Duke 
and previously unbeaten West 

—— among its victims, 


was “pretty mad” about it. Lest 
someone think this is one of the 
Southern teams full of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey im- 
ports, Mitchell comes from At- 
lanta itself, and most of the 
Tech players are Southern born. 


So was the president. of the 
student body, who came from 
Americus, Georgia, and signed 
a telegram of apology oan 
Georgia Tech to the Pitt stu- 
dent body. 


. One of the fulminating mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents, 
composed like most such groups ~ 
of business men, said all stu- 
dents at Georgia schools should 
be forced to take an oath that 
they oppose segregation. 

His’ proposal was hushed up 
and forgotten. 

Not even all the local politi- 
cians were with Griffin. State 
Representative “Muggsy” Smith, 
a Tech football player in the 
1920s, blasted’ Griffin and others 
like ‘him for “using the segre- 
gation issue just as a tool by 
which they can get elected.” 
The Greater Atlanta Georgia 
Tech club said: “Our national 
reputation is now endangered 
by the unreasonable stand that 
the state's highest official has 
oe 

It was clear that Griffin, 
speaking for powerful forces, 
is willing to scuttle the repu- 
tation and standing of the state’s 
own colleges rather than give 
way to American democracy. 

Much more will be heard 


(Continued from Page 2) 


cies with anti-labor men; (2) pass- 


legislatures; 
impossible for labor to fight back 
by attempting to strip labor of its 
political rights. 

The New York Governor echoed 
the convention’s call for 


ing, medical care and sacial se- 
curity, and help for the farmers. 
* 


LIKE MEANY, when he turn- 
ed from domestic to foreign pelicy, 
Harriman developed a position on 
world peace which made him ap- 
pear pro-war. The people had 


tions that the Geneva Big Four; 
conference had relaxed world ten- 


sions, he said. He inserted one 
paragraph, however, hitherto lack- 
ing in his bloodcurdling attacks on 
the Soviet Union. “I want to make 
it clear,” he said, “that I believe 
cur government should always. be 
ready to negotiate at any level 
with the Kremlin leaders, provid-' 
ing we do not also let our guard 
down.” 


But on this subject Labor Sec- 
retary James Mitchell ~was more 
aware of the mood of the delegates. 
He closed his remarks with a fer- 
vent statement that “nothing, 
nothing in this werld is more im- 
pertant than peace.” He eloquent-| 

leaded with the workers not 
“lB anything to deter or hamper 


President iEisenhower : 


‘in ibis: ine 


jtense, continual quest for 
|And he get a bigger hand than al-- 


ing union-busting laws in state most any other speaker. 


and (3) making it ‘be 


federal | 
aid to education, improved hous-| 


from the students of G >eOr gia. 


Aim at More Political Action 


eace. 


Thus the Republicans, 


clearly 
sted on domestic 


issues, f= 


{vealed again their aim to exploit 


the people’s desire for peace in 


‘their bid for labor support in the 
P 96 elections. 


Statements such as Harriman 
made about Geneva help the COF 
game. 

} * 

THE OPENING speeches of 
Meany and Reuther stressed that 
the new, united labor movement 
would use not only ‘its economic 


been “hoodwinked” by the asser-|"" 


‘power but its political weapon, as 


Meany said, “to get a fair share ot 
the wealth that we jointly pro- 
duce.” 

Meany emphasized the legisla- 
itive goals for which labor will 
fight, including amending Taft- 
Hartley and repealing the right- 
to-scab laws. 

Reuther replied by name to Sen. 
Goldwater's proposal to disfran- 
chise labor. 

“Our answer-to you, Senator,” 
said Reuther, “is not less political 
action but more political action on 
the part of the American labor 
movement... . This is our coun- 
try. We are workers and citizens, 
and politics is the practical house- 
keeping job of democracy. The 
labor movement intends to help 


Ne ee ree 
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= Public Backing Heartens 
Strikers at Westinghouse 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


LESTER, Pa.—In this eighth week of the Westinghouse 
strike, covering some 62,000 workers in 44 plants throughout 
tle nation, the picture as it looks from here is hopeful., This, 


in spite of company attempts to 
slander the union (Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers), to pro- 
voke violence and to stop picket- 
ing through injunctions. 

Reason for optimism is that the 
strikers here. seem to be applying 
lessons they or their older broth- 
ers learned during the organizing 
campaigns of the Roosevelt era. 


For instance, the union at Les- 
ter sends groups of its members 
into shopping areas or other places 
where people congregate, to pass 
out leaflets that explain how a 
wage cut will affect the whole 
community. 


a ~ 

Some 50,000 members of the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, CIO are on strike at 
Westinghouse plants, plus an ad- 
ditional 12,000 in the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Work- 
ers Union. Both unions are seek- 
ing wage hikes and other bene- 
fits. Contract talks between com- 
pany and the JUE folded last 


week. 


_ ee wee 


some cities, such as East Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Columbus, fore- 
men are visiting homes of strikers, 
urging them to turn scab, but with 
no success. 

But here, the company obvious- 


ALMOST every week the com-|ly knows better than even to try. 


pany creates some incident intend-. 
ed to paint the union as ‘unpatriot-| 


ic, or committed to violence. One 
time, the company makes a false 
charge that the union is holding 
up a turbine that is urgently need- 
ed by the Atomic Eene-gy Com- 
mission. Another time, the com- 
pany releases a story, totally phony, 
that the pickets started a riot to 
prevent some railroad cars from 
going out of the plant. 

But because the public knows 
what the Lester workers are strik- 
ing about, the slander has not hurt 
the union. On the contrary, a large 
clothes company has invited the 
strikers to buy merchandise on 
credit, and pay when they win the 
_ strike. 

A farmers’ cooperative has con- 
tributed tons of produce. A large 
chain store gave cases of food. A 
shoemaker offered to mend union 


members’ shoes. A barber cuts their}: 


hair. A restaurant posts their strike 


| 


notices. There is a free bus service 
for high school students living in 
Lester or nearby Essington and to 
these parents who are locked out 
by Westinghouse. 

The rank-and-file is involved in 


each phase of activity. ) 


Strike bulletins are issued daily 
to all members. Frequent meetings 
with full discussion are held. Pick- 
eting is everybodys job, and the 


union has a maxim: “The picket! 
record is 2 union man’s honor roll.” | 


There is a special women’s com- 
mittee that mobilizes women 
workers and wives for strike duty. 


Thus plans of the company to 


organize back-to-work movements. 


have not reached first base. In 


No foremen - visiting campaigns 


have been undestaken. 
* 

PERHAPS the most encouraging 
factor of all in the strike here is 
the support Local 107 has gotten 
from other unions. In the first week 
of the strike, the United Labor 
Committee of Delaware County, 
representing -15 AFL, CIO and in- 
dependent unions, sponsored a 
full-page newspaper advertisement 
announcing complete backing. A 
few days later, the AFL Central 
Trades and Labor Council, com- 
prised of 20 locals, followed suit. 

Since then, the workers at GE’s 
Switchgear Plant in Philadelphia 
organized a plant gate collection 
of over $800 and gathered up a 
truckload of food for UE Local 
107’s strike. The GE workers are 
members of IUE-CIO Locat 119. 
This was a. rank-and-file action. 

A similar demonstration was or- 
ganized at the Budd plant after the 
UE conferred with officers of the 


'UAW-CIO in the plant. 


Although there is at present a 
high morale among the strikers 
here, they cannot . but feel 
sober as the company refuses day 
after day to enter into serious ne- 
gotiations with the union. 

One woman who spent an after- 
noon .shift _on .the_ picket .line 
Thanksgiving Day remarked grim- 
ly that with no pay checks coming 
in for seven weeks, there wasn't 
too much to celebrate with at 
home anyhow. Then she added: 
“But I'm spending the day here 
now in hope that I wont have to 
be here on Christmas Day. That 
would really be tough.” 


——— 


One Big Union Now 


(Continued from Page 1) 


HE CALLED the Geneva con- 


ference “the child of American 
faith and Soviet fraud.” 


Delegates plus about 3,000 
guests and alternates, frequently 
showed their sentiment by inter- 
rupting speakers with applause. 
There was silence on the foreign 
policy expressions; vigorous hand- 
clapping every time reaction was 
attacked. 

Probably the most explosive and 
demonstrative applause came when 
Reuther, in ‘his opening speec 
called for greater vigor against dis- 
crimination. He said: 

“I believe that this labor move- 
ment of ours will make a great 
contribution in the fight for civil 
liberties and civil rights... . 

“We need to work hard to over- 
come the ugly form of racial dis- 
crimination and intolerance both 
within the labor movement and all 
over America in the years ahead.” 

Meany_said thé “challenge” to 
- Jabor today is on the legislative 
and political front, Labor has to 
meet that challenge with more 
intense political activity, He said, 
however, hé sees no sentiment for 
a labor party nor for a “movement 
_ «to capture an existing political 
. He said thé jobs is making 
the voters aware - the issues. 


IT ‘WAS BY no means all har- 
mony in the new federation. The 


International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters were within a hair of 
leaving its ranks on fhe first day, 
Dave Beck, the union’s head re- 
‘vealed. The issue was the earlier 
rejection by James Carey of the 
IBT’s application to come into. 
Only a later decision by the exe- 
cutive council permitting the IBT 
to afhliated with IUD fer those 
of its members on industrial basis. 
prevented the split. 


| Beck indicated his union will 
press its jurisdictional claims on all 
unions of the former CIO or AFL. 
'At.a press conference he defended 
his union's mutual aid pacts with 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, expelled by the AFL, 
and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 


— 
_ 


Editor's Note—In next week's 
issue we will carry a summary 
of the most important resolutions 
adopted by the AFL-CIO. 

. 


wail 


Workers, expelled by the CIO. He 
said he agreed to stay in the merg- 
er on condition that the IUD not 


former CIO unions. Following 
Beck, many former AFL unions 
moved to affiliate their industrially 
organized eaeant~s with the IUD. 


! LESS VOCAL than Beck, some 
craft union elements in the power- 
ful metal ‘trades department were 
also pressing their formula for 


be merely a bailiwick for the 


priority to craft form of organiza- 
tion. 

There is much talk -around the 
‘convention of a “realignment” that 
will develop as a result of the 
merger. It is becoming evident 
that relations have loosened con- 
siderably and the mood is away 
from rubber-stamp rule. Beck’s 
activities seem to have livened up 
that process. But they have also 
hastened the trend among the 
smaller unions to seek protection 
against: big union domination and 
guarantee of autonomy in the or- 
ganization. One of the first points 
touched by Meany as he opened 
his address was on the touchy au- 
tonomy issue to reassure the dele- 
gates that they will be able to 
“live” with the new constitution. 
Last Friday when Meany rung 
down the curtain on the old AFL, 
he said: 

“A good many of the delegates 
to this convention, including mem- 
bers of the executive council, heads 
of various large unions and small 
unions have had what I might call 
some misgivings. They feel that 
something new is about to happen 
and they are not sure just what 
it is.” 

He expressed the belief, how- 
ever, that the new federation will! 
stay united. 


Joseph North 


(Continued trom Page 1) 


sat down at their machines dur- 
ing the Thirties and I remem- 
bered their united resolve that 
had staved off the armed po- 
lice and soldiers with bayonets. 
Yes, superhuman effort and hero- 
ism and fight were the compon- 
ents of this air of serene jubila- 
tion you felt here. 

President Meany was at the 
mike, brawny, his face impas- 
sive, the smoke from his ever- 
present cigar curling around his 
head like a wreath. Reuther was 
nervously on the move on the 
platform, a man of many mo- 
tions as he chatted with this 
man, with that, rarely still for 
even a moment. : 

The Governor came down 
from his mansion in Albany to 
speak to the men of Labor and 
that was quite a scene. The scion 
of numberless millions of dol- 
lars was obliged to talk as an 
earnest friend of these men who 
have come up from the bench, 
the boiler room, the “belt and 
the forge. Harriman’s words al- 
most tangibly took the form of 
his dream and behind his words 
vou could see the porticoes of 
the White House to which he 
aspires. And you think of la- 


brought this man before them 
and you know, as he knows, 
that he can never realize his 
dream, nor can any of the as- 


support of the greatest class in 
the nation whose spokesmen 
were here, 

* 

THEY can be decisive in the 
affairs of our country you knew 
and you felt that that fact was 
not lost to most of the delegates. 


The elderly lithographer to whom | 


—— 


I spoke sat musing over the | 


scene as we talked. He had been 
in the union 44 years, and then 
with a noticeable shade of pride 
in his voice he said his union 
is one of the oldest in the land. 
No, he said, he never thought 
the united house of labor would 
be built but it was built and 
here ‘it is. 

He mused over his early days 
when he began to work at his 
trade at a time when $18 a 
week was not unusual and to- 
day 10 times that sum is often 
made and it was the union, and 
only the union, that did it. 

From time to time he ignored 
the Governors speech to speak 
his own thoughts, as though he 
were answering some questions 
privately. “My first strike was 
in 1906,” he said, “when many 
men “me up their savings and’ 
their homes so they would not 
give in to the employers.” And 
as Harriman thundered on into 
the mike, the old lithographer 


said that first big ‘strike was lost, 


but time marches on and labor , 
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over publishers’ refusal to stop, 


Economic Aid and Colonialism 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tions of weakness. The Asian 
peoples view the military alli- 
ances of Southeast Asia and 
the Middle East, with tiers of 
U.S. bases, as threats to their 
independence and national de- 
velopment, and as_ imperillin 
peace in their part of the world. 
Therefore, these bases and al- 
liances are essentially unstable 
and extremely tenuous, a new 
series of “Singapores” which will 
topple at the -first stress and 
strain, because they are situated 
in the midst of peoples who are 
swept by the great colonial up- 
heaval of our time. 

* 

THIS POLICY is self-defeat- 
ing also iff another sense. Sup- 
port of colonialism is usually 
justified by cold war spokes- 
men.on the ground that we must 
support our allies in NATO, 
who are also colonial powers. 
In truth, the colonial upheaval 
which U. S. policy is seeking to 
stem. with such lack of success is 
undermining the world position 
of the NATO allies, rendering 
that alliance ever more unstable. 

And this will continue just 
as long as the colonial policies 
of the NATO powers, with the 
support of the U. S., continue 
along the present course. NATO, 
the kingpin of cold war alliance, 
is itself being undermined by 
the inter-imperialist rivalry 
which the U. S. is making more 
acute by its efforts to establish 
its own_ spheres of influence 
within the colonial structure at 
the expense of the other powers. 

Although many Democratic 
Party spokesmen cannot break 
loose from a cold war . position, 
some of them are raising more 
sharply the need for economic 
aid and tor a revision of the 
pro-colonial policy. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for the 
progressive forces to present and 
to press their own program of 
economic aid, as part of their 
general and _ overriding pro- 
Geneva policy of negotiating 
settlements with the Soviet 
Union. 

Such a program should be 
worked out in detail, but its 
guiding principles, it seems to 
me, are clear enough. 


THE AMERICAN people 
should support economic aid to 
the sndasdivtadesed nations, in 
accordance with @he develop- 
ment needs of these nations, 
and on terms favorable to them, 
this aid to be applied and super- 
vised by ma . 

We should support these na- 
tions in their demands for non- 
interference in internal political 
affairs, in foreign policy, and in 
national economic development. 
We must recognize and sup- 
port the right of the receiving 
nations to determine their: own 
policies on taxation of corporate 
profits, on labor and wages, on 
export-import quotas especially 
those regulating prices of ex- 
ported raw materials and the | 
requirements for imported ma- 
chinery, and all other questions 
of this kind. 

We should support their con- 
tention, against the position of 
Our Own monopolies, that the 
right of self-determination in- 
cludes the right of nationaliza- 
tion of foreign properties, in ac- 
cordance with the national 
needs of the country. The re- 
ceiving countries must have tlie 
right ‘not only to negotiate 
freely on the terms of economic 
aid but also the right to reject 
or redirect foreign economic aid 
which in their opinion serves 
the military and strategic objec- 
tives of the U. S. at their own 
national expense. 

In their own right, the Amer- 
ican people should strive to 
discontinue foreign spending for 
military bases and for the main- 
tenance of puppet regimes, since 
these serve the aims ot the 
cold war and the pro-colonial 
policies. 

A program of this kind is es- 
sential not only for the under- 
developed countries but for the 
people of the U. S. We need it 
to maintain a peacetime econ- 
emy, to help ward off the worst 
effects of an economic crisis 
when it strikes. But economic 
aid can play this role only if it 
is acceptable to the other na- 
tions. And in the present day of 
revolt against colonialism only 
the kind of economic aid indi- 
cated above is likely to be wide- 
ly aceeptable. 


3 Detroit Dailies Shut Down 
In Union-Busting Spree 


‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 


bor’s present power that has | 


———— 


‘ 


| DETROIT.— All three Detroit daily papers were shut 
dowirby a strike of 116 AFL Stereotypers, launched Dec. 1 


‘speedup practices. 


pirants, unless they achieve the | 
workers, 
picket lines of the striking stereo- 
i'typers, were forced on strike or 
‘locked out. The papers are the 
Detroit News of the Scripps chain, 
‘the Free Press, a night paper, 


| 


Some 4.000. other 


who refused to 


‘and the Hearst's Times. 


-all the trees in the dark 


The stereotypers strike began 


ee 


marched on and look what we 
have here today. 

He relished what he saw but 
he did not feel that “we are out 
of the woods, not yet.” Much 
remains to be done, he intimated, 
before the House of Labor is 
indestructible. But the road to 
this point had been long and it 
had been hard. And this was a 


triumph. 
* 


I WALKED around the hall 
and talked with others, these 
from the CIO seemed somehow 
younger than those of the AFL, 
but all had that air of victory. 
You recalled the times when you 
met with brothers and _ sisters 
who had long been absent and 
there was the sense of a family 
reunion, 


Jf I were an artist, a cartoon- 
ist with the gift of Fred Ellis, I 
would draw a family gathering 
of Paul Bunyans, Americans 
with mighty axes who can fell 
forests 
of hunger and misery. 


newspaper 
CTOSS 


i — 


‘with the expiration of their con- 
‘tract and after eight weeks of 
‘fruitless negotiations with the 
stubborn and wealthy publishers 
Or a new two-year pact. The 
‘CIO Newspaper Guild's agree- 
ment with the Times and Free 
iPress;, covering editorial, ad and 
ibusiness. department workers, also 
ran out during this period. 

| The stereotypers accused the 


‘publishers of overloading them 
with work to avoid overtime pay, 
and of refusing proper compensa- 
tion for additional work required 
by the introduction of four-color 
pages. 

| Virtually the entire staffs of the 
three papers were locked out on 
'Dec. 2 when publishers announc- 
led they were off the payroll until 
ae is reached with the 
stereo workers. Backing the stereo- 
itypers were, in addition to the 
Guild, pressmen, mailers, paper 
and plate-handlers, photographers 
and all members of the Allied 
Printing Trades Unions. Most of 
these unions, too, were engaged 
in wage and contract negotiations 
with the publishers when the ster- 
eotypers were forced out. - 


Meanwhile Detroiters who have 
been doing without their daily 
dose of poison from the struck 
sheets welcomed the appearance 
of the “The Detroit Reporter,” 
published daily by the newspa- 
per unions and written by Guilds«..; 
ree x ) 
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World Honors Shown 


Poland s National Poet 


POLANDS great nation- 
al poet is Adam Mickiew- 
icz, whose 100th anniver- 
sary is being celebrated 


throughout the world this 
year, on the 100th anniversary 


of his death. 

While Mickiewicz is too lit- 
tle known in the United States, 
he is one of the greatest figures 


of world poetry, and in the 
1800’s was well known and read 
in this country. 

The United Nations has join- 
ed in the centenary celebration 
of this poet. At its meeting last 
year, the UN Educational, Social, 
and Cultural Commission voted 
to publish a book on his life and 
work—an honor hitherto accorded 
only two others, Leonardo da 
Vinci and Goethe. 

And last month, a concert cele- 
-brating the poet was held at the 
United Nations building, spon- 
sored jointly by the UN and the 
Polish government. 

Mickiewicz was born in 1798 
soon after the American and 
French Revolutions. He lived 
during a period during which 
Europe seethed with the spirit 
of national independence strug- 
gles — in France, Italy, Poland, 
and many other countries. 

* 


IN LITERATURE, it was the 
period of the great romantic 
poets — Scott, Byron, Schiller, 
Coethe —and Mickiewicz, as a 
poet, was recognized as the peer 
of the greatest writers of this 
time. After the age of 36, how- 
ever, he wrote no more poetry, 
and from then on was a promi- 
nent spokesman for national lib- 
ertvy—for Poland, for Italy and 
other countries, and for the op- 
pressed Jews of Europe. 

Adam Mickiewicz was born 
in Nowogrodek, Lithuania, 
Christmas Eve 1798. From his 
early youth, however, he be- 
came identified with Poland, and 
wrote exclusively in that lan- 
guage. He entered Vilno Uni- 
versity in 1815 where he joined 
the Philomaths, a student. group 
which held philosophical discus- 
sion, but, later developed an in- 
terest in restoring the independ- 
ence of Poland, which was at - 
that time divided among three 
powertul | European nations. 
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NO FAREWELL, by Gerda Lerner 


by John Wexléy 


. by William Z. Foster 
WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY, 


PARIS TO PEKING, by Joseph 
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BOOKS MAKE Fine Gifts 


New Books 


THE ACCIDENT, a Novel, by Dexter Master 


THE ECSTASY OF OWEN MUIR, by Ring Lardner, Jr. _- 
THE SEARCHING LIGHT, by Martha Dodd 
THE JUDGEMENT OF ETHEL & JULIUS ROSENBERG, 


HISTORY AND REALITY, by Herbert Aptheker 
MONOPOLY IN BRITAIN. by Sam Aaronovitch 
THE LAST SUPPER, by Howard Fast Cloth $3.00 paper 2. 00 
THE ATOM SPY HOAX, by William A. Reuben 3 
THE SELECT ED WORKS OF MAO TSE-TUNG 

‘First 3 Velumes of a Five-Volume Set ________. _$2.50 each 
HISTORY OF-THE THREE INTERNATIONALS, 


by Samuel Sillen, Cloth $1°50, paper 
LABOR’S UNTOLD STORY, by R. O. Boyer & H. M. Morais 4.25 


Send for our new catalogue 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


48 E, 13 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Open Daily 10 A.M. to 6: 30 P.M.—Saturday to 5 P.M. 
f -~Please include 10e 2 folume | od 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


Alter the university, he taught 
im Poland, and began the writ- 
ing of poetry. His work was the 
first published expression in Po- 
land of European romanticism, 


1 “Ballads and Poems’ 1822. 

He travelled to Russia in 
1824, driven irom Poland partly 
by political persecution. There 
he made many friendships, in- 
cluding the great Russian poet, 
Pushkin. During his five-year 
stay he published a volume of 
sonnets, and a long narrative 
poem, “Konrad  Wallenrod,’ 
which drew the attention again 
of the Czarist political police, 
and caused him to leave the 


country. 
x 


EXILED from his beloved 
Poland, Mickiewicz travelled in 
European countries, 
most of the time in Paris where 
he completed his greatest work, 
the epic poem “Pan Tadeuez,” 
a narrative of Polish history, rich 
in Polish folklore. 

He taught at the University 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, and 


held the chair of Slavonic lan- : 


guages and literature at the Col- 


lege de France. In France he 
numbered among his friends his | 


fellow expatriate Chopin and 


many Americans, including Mar- | 


garet Fuller, the feminist leader 
and writer. 
In 1848 he helped form a 


Polish Tegion to fight for the 
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ae Contest Open 


For $5000 Prizes 


Five prizes totalling $4,000 
are offered by the Mickiewicz 
Centenary Committee .of Poland 
for the best illustrations by 
United States artists or art stu- 
dents of any of 25 of the shorter 
poems of Adam Mickiewicz, na- 
tional poet of Poland. 


An artist entering the compe- 
tition may submit up to five en- 
tries. These may be in oil, water 
color, tempera or they may be 
original prints or drawings. Di- 
mensions are to be no smaller 
than 14 by 14 inches nor larger 
than 40 inches. 


Entries must be received at 
the Polish Embassy, 2640 16th 
St., Washington 9, D. C., no 
later than December 31, 1955. 
Winners of the “five prizes of 
$1,590, $1,000, $750, $500 and 
$250 will be announced about 
January 15, 1956. 


The 25 poems, all of which 
are available in English transla- 
tion and which may be obtained 
without cost by writing the Po- 
lish Embassy in Washington, are 
the 18 Crimean sonnets written 
by Mickiewicz and his “Roman- 
ticism,’_“Ode to Youth,” “The 
Nixie,” “Twardowskis “Wife,” 
“The Lilies,” “Faris,” and “The 


Three Brothers Budrys.” 
i 


national independence of Italy 
with “Garibaldi. A year later in 
Paris he was editor of the Tri- 
bune des Peuples, a revolution- 
ary. periodical to which writers 
from many nations contributed. 

When the Crimean War broke 
out, Mickiewicz offered his serv- 
ices to a Polish Legion in the 
hope that this would help serve 
Polish freedom. In Constanti- 
nople, he contracted cholera and 
died Nov. 26, 1855. 


In Poland, the poet's centen- 
ary is being marked by numer- 
ous lectures, ‘concerts, cere- 
monies, and the publication of 
his Works in new editions, and 
in many translations. 


Films 


(Continued from Page 8) 


‘False Witness’ threw some light 
on how stich malicious lies about 
the Communists are cooked up. 


“We sat around the hotel 
room, said Matusow, “thinking 
and spinhing tales each of us 
trying to outdo the other with 
a story of spying and intrigue. 
On occasion an outsider was 
present who would sit starry- 
eyed and motionless as he heard 
the tales of communism. We 
talked about Cvetic’s radio show 
I Was a Communist Spy for the 
FBI. 


“Now that stuff never bik. 
pened, Matt, did it?” I asked jok- 
ingly. Cvetic said: It’s important 
myway... weve got to educate 
the American public.” 


Atomic Power 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from Britain, India, Germany, 
China, France, Norway and many 
other lands. They are the data on 


which the Soviet engineers who are 


building new 100,000 kw. atomic 


power stations are working. 


“At this stage we may claim to 
have proved that an atomic power 
station can be run with safety,” 
said Nikolai Nikolayev. “We have 
had no accidents and the health 
of our workers has not suffered. 
There have been no cases of radia- 
tion.” 


“No,” the station chief went on 
in answer to a question, “our plant 
is not more complicated than a con- 
ventional thermal station. On the 
‘contrary. Then think of the supply 
question. On the walls of the re- 
actor chamber we have a year's 
supply in stock. And the a 
tability of rege Mere] ve mg a mat- 


ter agnen me tubes in con- 
tainers to from the chemical 


works. Why, we" could build ai 
atomic ponet.station.at. the:Nosthy 


Pole.” 
sextet. 


Dear Reader: 


and democratic rights. 


and your regular pledge. 


Name 


Address 


$5: GC, $2; MC, $10; LM, 20. 


We would very much like to ihioises a personal letter to each 
and every reader of our paper. However, circumstances somewhat 
out of our control at present, make it difficult to send out such— 
a mailing. Therefore, we are printing this letter in this column. 
Consider it a PERSONAL LETTER ADDRESSED TO YOU, 


As you no doubt know, we are attempting to build a growing 
group of regular sustaining contributors, our Lifeliners, who have - 
been or will contribute $2 or more per month throughout the year. 

In the past, you have indicated your concern and support for 
the Daily Worker and The Worker by contributing either periodically 
or regularly. It is your support and that of thousands like you which 
has made it possible for our papers to continue in the fight for peace 


Below is a box in which you can indicate your contribution 
After we receive your answer, we will 
gladly send you a regular reminder with a numbered self-addressed 
envelope in which you can enclose your contribution. Any ideas 
and suggestions which you may have to help promote the circula- 
tion and finances of our paper will be welcomed and shared with 
other readers nga the Lifeliner column. 


, my first Lifeliner contribution. 


, every month. 
Please send me a reminder envelope every month. 


mmm eee ee eee 


Mail to: P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. or 
bring to: 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 


/ This Week's Lifeliners: BF, $5; NYC, $4; LL, $1; IS, $2; NY, 
$7; KW, $2; JL, $10; Local, $8; AK, $2; Eddie, $2; Sam, Brooklyn, 


(Continued from Page 3) 


more if the firm gets a big price 
increase when and if Federal reg- 
ulation ends. 


No competitor may build a pipe- 
line from the gas fields without. the 
Federal Power Commission’s OK. 
And that OK isn't coming if the 
pipe line applicant doesn't stand 
in with the oil and gas ring and 
the bankers behind it. 


That oil and gas ring is led by 
the Rockefeller oil companies and 
the Texaco, Gulf (Mellon) and 
Phillips interests, and the big banks 
behind them. And this ring has its 
way with the Eisenhower ‘Govern- 
ment, which it helped to put in. 


The Eisenhower Administration's 
role in the ‘plot to end price reg- 
ulation at the gas wells was es- 
pecially shametul. 
Court had ruled last year—after a 
long people’s fight—that the con- 
sumer must be protected by such 
regulation. But the oil and gas 
barons cried “States’ Rights!” And 
Eiscnhowef set up a Cabinet Com- 
mittee of Seven to make “recom- 


‘mendations. 
* 


THE CABINET committee's re- 
port could be guessed in advance. 
The oil and gas moguls’ wishes 
were. slavishly followed, and _ all 
seven pairs of thumbs were turned 
down on price regulation of gas 
‘Jat the wells. 

The seven Cabinet signers in- 
cluded several names very dear to 
the oil and gas profiteers. Among 


pew $ 


The Supreme 


them were: 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Sec- 
retary of State, and former chair- 
man of the Rockefeller Founda-| 
tion, which holds vast quantities’ 
of Standard Oil shares. 

GEORGE . M. 
Secretary of the Treasury, who 
headed the M. A. Hanna Co. of 
Cleveland, which works very close-| 


ly with the Rockefellers. His com-:} 


r| 
| 


pany, for instance, was a partner 
with the Rockefellers in the Piits-' 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., the. 
largest coal mine firm. | 

ARLES WILSON, Secretary, 
of Delesse, and former president 
of General Motors, which shares 
ownership of the Ethyl Gas Cor- 
poration with the Standard Oil Co.' 
of New Jersey. 

HERBERT BROWNELL, ~At- 
torney -General. Brownell -worked' 
eet in hand with Nelson Aldrich, 
brother -in- law -ot. John-D.-Recke- 


feller, i a , 


PROFITS AND PIPELINES 


Chase National Bank, 
while he was managing Tom 
Dewey's campaigns: While Brow- 
nell did the managing Aldrich paid 
the bills as Treasurer of Dewey's 
|}campaign committee. And— 


SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary 
of the Interior, and former director 


of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, which has an important inter- 
terest in the Rockefeller-dominated 
First Boston Corp., the biggest in- 


vestment banking house. 
* 


THE CADILLAC Cabineteers 
had a job to do, and they did it. 

But the fight isn’t over. The Har- 
ris-Fulbright bill can be beaten. 
Jt passed the House by only six 
votes (209-to-203). And it can be 
‘thrashed in the Senate. The pros- 
pects are good. The people are 
awakening to the issue. Many la- 
bor and consumer groups . have 
promised to fight. Scores of mayors 


—led by the mayors of New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—who 
fought the bill last spring can be 
expected to do so again. 


The defeat of this bill will not 
be enough, however. The agents 
of the oil and gas ring must be 
cleaned out. of the Federal Power ° 
Commission, and everywhere else. 
That will be a big issue in 1956, 
and as long as the oil trusts exploit 
the wealth they did not create. 


NEXT SUNDAY: America’s Oil 
.and Gas Senators. 


—————e ew 


HUMPHREY} : 


In Memory 


of 


BOB MINOR 


A Valiant Fighter 


for Humanity 


 _A.GROUP OF FRIENDS 
- IN CROTON 
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elected TV and © 
Movie 


Saturday, Dec. 10 


chi 

Mr. Wizard 
children 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon 

Mighty 
miere (2) 1:30 > 

Camera Three—education (2) 2 

Basketball: Minneapolis-Boston (4) 
2:30 

Basketball: Kansas - Wisconsin (2) 
2:30 

Hans Christian Anderson Tale (11) 
5 

News, sports (2) 6 

Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 

Foreign News Report (13) 6:30 

Henry Fonda Presents Peter Lorre 
in Blue- Landscape (4) 7 

Stage Show (2) 8 | 

Perry Como Show (4) 8 

Latin American Carnival (13) 8 

The Honeymooners (2) 8:30. Glea- 
son, Carney, Meadows 

Basketball: 
(11) 9 


‘College Press Conference (7) 1 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. For Football: Giants-Detroit Lions (5) 
Idren 2 | 


(4 11:30. Science for Movie: Victoria the * Creat with 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 


Mouse Playhouse — pre-|Dr. Spook (4) 3 
yp P Adventure — Museum of 


Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 


Omnibus—Alistair (2) 5 
Meet the Press (4) 6 


‘Movie: The Promoter (English) (7) 


Colgate Variety Hour (4) 8. Helen 


Manhattan - Lafayette 


Guide 


Anna Neagle (7) 2 


Natural 
History (2) 3:30 


Face the Nation—George Meany 
(2) 4 

Hallmark Hall of Fame—Maurice 
Evans Presents ‘Dream Girl,’ El- 
mer Rice play (4) 4 

Bowling (11) 4 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) 4:30 


You Are There (2) 6:30 


7:30. Guiness 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 


Hayes, Leonard  Bernstem, 
Others in salute to George Ab- 
bott 


+ 


Saturday Manhattan 

©OME TO HUNGARIAN Bazaar Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Dec. 9, 10, 11 at Hun- 
garian House, 2141 Southern B'lvd. Beau- 
tiful merchandise at very lew prices. Hun- 
garian food. Ausp.: Hungarian Women’s 
Club. 

“PRELUDE TO WAR” & “DIVIDE and 
CONQUER.” Narrated by Walter Huston 
and directed by Frank Capra. Two ex- 
citing features. Admission free. Two days 
—Sat. eve. and Sun., 3:15 p.m. Dec. 10 & 


11. Polonia Club, 219 Second Ave.. ‘near 
14th 8t.) 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Dec. 11, 
“Sigmund Freud: Scientist to Pseudo- 
Scientist.” Freud's development frem 
Neurologist to Psychoanalyst, with Dr. 
Harry K. Well. Jefferson School, 575 Ave. 
of Americas. $1. 


Sundey Bronx 


VICTOR YAKHONTOFF, will speak on 
“Geneva—Then and Now,’ Sunday, Dec. 
11, 8:30 p.m. at the Coop Auditorium, 
2700 Bronx Park East. Auspices: Co-op 
Library Comm. 


8 p.m. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


LECTURE and Cultural evening on Sun- 
day eve. ec. 11, at 8 p.m. Tope. “Esrac] 
and Near East Crisis’’: Speaker: Moryr:s 
U. ; Entertain: Bob & Louise 
DeCormier. Bath Beach Center, 2075 Sith 
St., Bkiyn. Ausp: Bensonhursi-Bath Beach 


Freedom cf Press Association. 


GEORGE MORRIS, labor editor ef Daily 
Worker, speaks on APL-CIO Meree-: What 
It Means to American People, Sund:y 
eve., 8:30 p.m. at Brighton Community 
Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., B’klyn. 


Basketball: Seton Hall-Roanoke |Play: Thomas Mitchell in Under-| 
(13) 9 | tow (4) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 Play: Seeds of Htae (2) 9 
Gunsmoke—western (2) 10 |Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 Spanish Show (13) 9:30 ) 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 | RADIO 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30) Saturday, Dec. 10 
TV 


) lis, violinist WCBS 9:05 | 
Oklahoma City Symphony WOR'! 
10 | 


Coming ‘ ~ 
BOOKWORLD presents A. B. Magil, 
speaking on “Israel-Arab Crisis." Friday 


N. Y. Labor 


Sunday, Dec. 11 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
UN in Action (2) 11 


December 16, 17 and 18 


6 p.m.-midnight. Noon-midnight 


Make the children happy. Do your Holiday shopping from 
a wide variety of dolls, games, puzzles, animal and educa- 
tional toys, etc.—all at bargain prices. 
on Saturday and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 


Outfit the family ® Refurnish the home 
Cifts for Holiday giving 


the kiddie show 


CHATEAU 


Monitor, Noon to Midnight, Met- 
ropolitan Opera—Verdis Un: 
Ballo in Maschera with Jan| 
Peerce, Robert Merrill, Marian| 


j 
; 
; 
j 
' 
| 


| 


And don’t forget 


GARDENS ag 


HOUSTON ST. near SECOND AVE., New York 


| Ind. Subway: Second Ave. Sass on 
Proceeds to combat anti-Semitism, Jimcrow and other ferms of discrimination. 
TICKETS 49¢c. — CHILDREN FREE 


Auspices: AMERICAN LABOR PARTY—220 W. 80 St.. New York. 
Tickets available at all ALP Clubs | 


BOWPMRBPRBPEPPRMP™§™ WAP S 


dial 


— — ———— A ——S —— | _ — — ——= — . . — —_—————— 


“Dp” train 


| 


TR 3-3898 


| Announcing 


/Marty, Sutton 


‘The Lark, Longacre | 
‘Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil-' 


‘Bus Stop, Music, Box | 


RADIO | 
Sunday, Dec. 11 | 


As We See It—AFL series. WABC_ 
Noon 


World Affairs Report WCBS 12:15) 


Monitor, WRCA Noon to Midnite 

Opera—Verdi's Aida, WOR 1:30 | 

Symphonette WCBS 2 

Football: Giants-Detroit, ss Se otal 
2 | 

NY Philharmonic—Leon Fleisher,. 
pianist WCBS 2:30 


‘Edgar Bergen Show WCBS 7:05! 


America’s Town Meeting WABC. 
8 | 
MOVIES } 


Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild: 
Oklahoma, Rivoli | 
Young Chopin (Polish) & Rimsky- 
Russaboe (Russian) Stanley | 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) Art 
Life of Emile Zola, Baronet 
Mister Rok rts, 68th St. Playhouse | 
Crime and Punishment (French), 
Fifth Ave. With Jenny Lamour 
(French) 
Camille and Anchors 
Greenwich : 
Farrebique (French) Club Cinema, 
430 Sixth Ave. Fri. Sat. Sun. 
§:30 and 10 | 


DRAMA 


Aweigh, 


dress, Greenwich Mews | 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, 4th St. | 


Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, ' 


National 
Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 


- ANNOUNCEMENT 


We want to take this opportu- | 
nity to form you of a Special 


to be published Jan. 29, 1956, | 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the major open shop industry 
left in New York. 
Local 826 said it has sent a 


letter to all AFL-CIO local 
unions in New York, proposing 
various active measures that 
could be taken to help put over 
this drive. | 

The union has signed up 15,- 
000 cab drivers, and is prepar- 
ing to file for state labor board 
elections, and for direct nego- 
tiations with the big fleet oper- 


ators in January. 


* 
WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE: 
The NYC CIO Council, at its 
last meeting appropriated $1,500 


for aid to the IUE Westing- 


house strikers, who are now in 
their ninth week out on the pick- 
et lines. In Buffalo, where there 
is a big Westinghouse plant, a 
special ClO conferente organ- 
ized all local unions for soli- 
darity actions. There are 7,000 
IUE and VE Westinghouse strik- 
ers at six plants in nearby New 
Jersey. Solidarity actions by 


| every New York union for both 
_IUE and UE strikers are very 


much in order. 
* 
BUS FARE HIKE: The effort 


by nine private bus lines to 
hike fares from 13 to 15 cents, 


and to double fares for school | 
_ children, shape up as issues for 


mass action now by labor and 
all people’s organizations: 


_ pass on to the riding public of 


| | some 3,000,000 the cos 
Enlarged Issue of The Worker | mre the cost of the 


17 cents wage and welfare pack- 


The | 


| private operators are trying to 


Dec. 16th at 8:45 at Second oo 
Chureh ef Flatbush, Bedford & Mariense 
St. (890 FPilatbush Ave.,) B’kiyn. 


“A LOOK AT SPORTS TODAY’ with 
guest speaker Lester Rodney. Baseball, 
football, Olympics. Friday, Dec. 16, 
Brownsville LYL 170 Pitkin Ave., B’klyn. 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Fi'nd- 
Dance to help maintain our sehoo). Fri- 
day, Dec. 16th at Jefferson Echoo) Lounge. 
Entertainment, refreshments. Com'r. £1.52. 


» 


3E NeW 
SWEDISH-DANISH 
inspiration 


$39.95 


PRICE INCLUDES ° 


¥OU SAVE $8 3 
Usually would sell for $119.85 ; 
2 Reversible Innerspring 
Cushions. Wide Choice of * 
Finishes and Fabrics. 
Textured Tweeds: Red, Greer 


Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Bla;e & 
& White, Brown & Beige. 
Weod Fimishés: Blond, Waln’ 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Feam rubber cusiriens with 
zippers, add #20. 
Pree delivery in N. Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6. 
Thurs. to 9 p.m 


£2 «2 


aE 


_ ra 
' — ; ; 
- 


Moder FURNITURE 


169 East 33 S°, if. v. 16 


JF ; 
- 


age won by the Transport 
Workers Union in recent nego- 
tiations. 


Classified Ads 


FOR BALE. | 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
'PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. Imported, De- | 


New York 3, N.Y. 

luxe Features including 2 extra keys and! . ° , 
Auto. Keyboard Tabulator. Reg. Value! Sales ® Installation © Service 
$110.00. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus $2.90 Fed. i 
Tax. Limited Quantity. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th 
Sts.) One hour free parking or two 
tokens. 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


—_——_— 


on the occasion of the 32d An- | 
| niversary of the Daily Worker. | 


All friends, and readers, indi- 


——_— 


-_——_—_--— aaa 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


“ '?, viduals and organizations are in- 


) THE WORKER vited to send greetings to our. 


| | ih |} ~~ ; 
6 Januar y 29, 1956 tails as to rates and dead- 


lines will be found in the Anni- 
versary “ad” on this page. 


Management Committee. 


: 


— 
——- mm ne _—_ —————— 


sa 
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All readers and friends are invited to send 


MOVING © STORAGE > 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR. 7.2457 


mear 3rd Ave. 
- EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


Holiday Shopping 


ean be pleasant 
Visit BOOK WORLD 
MOVING, storage, long distance, experi 


714 Flatbush Ave., cor. Parkside Ave. 
| enced piano movers..Wendell. JE 6-8000. ‘ 


BU 42764 | 

Brooklyn center of Democratic lit- | . 7 
MONUMENTS 

WEKSS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


erature: Finest selection of adult 
and children books, ¢urrent fiction, 

1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor. 130th St., Breonz 34, N.Y. 


nenfiction, gift item—out of this 
worki greeting cards. 
; “eet Site end wm “ARE oh 


_ greetings to our paper on its 32nd Anniversary 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long 4d istance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 
nomical. Kay's. CH 3-3786. 


ee —_— 


Rates for Greetings—For Individual—Groups Organizations: 
$380—full page $25—4 inches 
190—half page 15—2 inches 
95—quarter page 8—1 inch . 
50—38 inches | 


-— eo _-_—~ +--———ee —_—_—_—— ESE ——_ Le emmy 


Deadline for Greetings and Ads—Monday, January .9. 
| Deadline for Bundle Ordice-Mendex. January 16. . 
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Our bargain shelf will captivate you. 
Subway—buses nearby | 


Ly OPER PNTH,.9 P.My Dailey, .. | 
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SUNDAY. DECEMBER 11, 1955 


“Blasted bu vAW Leader 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


EMIL MAZEY, secretary - treasurer of the powerful 
United Auto Workers, declared to the AFL-CIO convention 
that Congress should place Mississippi under a “Congression- 


al trusteeship” until the Bill of! 
Rights, “the rights of all the citi- 
zens of that state, are assured and 
guaranteed.” 

Mazey, who spoke as chairman 
of the convention Committee on 
Civil Liberties, also proposed that 
Sen. Eastland of Miss. be remov- 
ed from office as “unfit” for his job 
because of his open advocacy of 
white supremacy and segregation. 

The AFL-CIO convention ap- 
proved resolutions in defense of 
civil liberties and civil rights, and 
heard a_ hard-hitting speech by, 
Thurgood Marshall, general coun- 


sel of the NAACP. 
* 


‘MARSHALL emphasized _ that! 


“organized labor must insist not 
only on organizing in the South, 
but must insist that it be done 
throughout the South on a com- 
ipletely integrated basis without 
any compromise in the slightest 
detail to the segregated policies 
prevalent in areas of the South.” 


He went on to say, “The Negro 


in the South has refused to com- 
promise on the question of racial 
segregation in public education 
and other public facilities. Organ- 
ized labor must refuse to compro- 

mise in its organizing even in the 
South. Between the-two, we can 
rally other good forces in the 
South to the end that justice will 


SEND FEDERAL 


TROOPS | 


An Editorial 


THE ORGANIZED murder campaign against Mis- 
sissippi Negroes has claimed the life of another victim— 
the fourth since fast May. Last Sunday 33-year-old Clinton 


Melton, father of five young 


children, was shot and killed 


by a white businessman for being a “smart Negro” in the 
same area where the school boy Emmett Till was murder- 


ed for allegedly whistling at 


a storekeepers wife. 


This unabated terror cries out for the type of federal 
action called for by Emil Mazey, the UAW leader, and by 


the Negro weekly Pittsburgh 


Courier. 


Mazey told the Wednesday session of the AFL-CIO 
convention that Congress should place Mississippi under 
a “Congressional trusteeship as a step to change affairs in 


that state.” 


The Courier sent an urgent plea to President Eisen- 
hower to come to the defense of law and order by send- 


ing troops to Mississippi to 


“protect the civil rights” of a 


million Negro citizens in that state who constitute 49 per- 


cent of the state's population.” 


The basis of this Mississippi wave of terror is the Dixie- 
crats opposition to enforcing the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decrees and the provisions of the 14th Amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution. It represents a rebellion against 


the law of the land. 


The fact that not one kidnaper or murderer of a Negro 
has been punished has emboldened the supporters of white 
supremacy. They would decree now that any Negro who 
does not willingly wear the badge of second class citizen- 
ship is not fit to. live—as Saturday's killing indicates. 

We cannot leave to Tallahatchie County Sheriff H. 
C. Strider, the man who helped free the two accused kill- 
ers of Emmett Till, to bring to justice Elmer Kimbell, the 
accused slayer of Melton. Nor can we gamble the lives of 
future victims of racist terror against the chance that the 
Mississippi white supremacist government will change its 
stripes. The federal government has the bounden duty to 
protect its citizens in this situation with every force at its 


command. 


When Congress meets in January it will have to take 
up seriouslyeMazey s proposal for a “trusteeship” over Mis- 


sissippi and other civil rights 
of business. 


guarantees as the first order 


But right’ now President Eisenhower's ears should 
ring with the demand from. individuals and organizations 
across the country: Send federal troops to Mississippi! Halt 
the breakdown of law and order and the racist terror which 


has | gripped that state! 


| 2aeeieee 


PARDON US... 
We ean’t state all the 
FACTS yet... 


FRIDAY, JAN. 27 
Cirele your datebook 
On your 1956 calendar 


| prevail.” 


The resolution on civil rights 
called for: 


® Enactment of fair employ- 
ment practices.acts, federal, state 
and city, 


® Amendment of Rule 22 in the 
Congress “as an essential prelim- 
inary for civil rights legislation to 
get passed, to prevent filibustering 
by enemies of such bills. 

© All unions’ to work for anti- 
discrimination’ clauses in contracts 
with employers, and to enforce 
such provisions in government 
contracts, 

® Full support to school deseg- 
regation was pledged, and the fe 
eral government was called .on to 


stop all efforts aimed at blocking! 


implementation of the Supreme 
Courts decision.” 

e A federal anti-lynch law was 
‘called for, and an end by Con- 


gress to state poll tax laws. 
* 


MAZEY also hit out at the 
moves by the “big business Ad- 
ministration” in Washington to “si- 
lence the voice of labor” in the 
field of political action. He re- 
ferred to the coming federal trial 
Dec. 12 in Detroit of his union, 
the UAW, under the Federal Con- 
tempt Practice Act, because it 
spent $5,980 in 1954 for some tel- 
evision shows on which political 
issues in the coming elections were 
presented. 

“I am confident that we will 
win the right of free speech and 
free press not.only for our union 
but for the labor movement as a 
whole in this trial,” Mazey em- 
phasized. “We will not be intimi- 
dated, we will not be coerced, we 
will not be frightened by these at- 
tempts to silence our voice.” 

In another part of his vigorous 
speech, Mazey argued that the 
new AFL-CIO could not achieve 
its “full goal” unless “we can main- 
tain free speech, free press, free 
assemblage, and the basic free- 
doms guaranteed to us under the 
Bill of Rights.” 

Mazey pointed out that at the 
present time these rights “are un- 
der sérious attack in our nation. 

“The right to think, the right 
to debate, the right to differ, are 
necessary in order for us to make 
the greatest possible progress in 
the achievement of happiness and 
a fuller lite for the people of our 
nation.” 

* 

THE CIVIL LIBERTIES res- 
olution included some vicious pas- 
sages about the alleged “Commu- 
nist conspiracy” but adds that this 
so-called “menace” should be met 
in the USA “without endangering 
our traditional liberties.” 

The resolution says, “We do not 
believe the. Communist movement 
in this country poses ... any seri- 
ous threat to overthrow our gov- 
ernment.” It sees ground for opti- 
mism because of the successes 
achieved against McCarthyism, 
but warns that “continued public 
vigilance” is needed against any 
“resurgence of McCarthyism.” 

The resolution on civil rights 
takes note of -various provisions 
in the merger constitution which, 


AFL-CIO is ~dedicated 
about full and equal ri 
Americans in every field of life.” 
It likewise restated the aim of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Civil 
Rights of implementing the clause 
on > ssn ahlecciaakantioas” 


“to bring 


“at the earliest possible date.” 
MARSHALL spoke of the Mis- 


 |sissippi murders and the White 
Citizens Councils and said, “It is|} 


a sad commentary to realize that 
many of us require cold-blooded 
murders in order to rally us to ac- 
tion.” He went on to warn the con- 
vention delegates that “The whole 
vicious program against Negroes 
in the gouth will without doubt 


- sures egainst organized: labor.” . 


—. ee 


| - By Herbert ‘Sauer’ 3 
Notes on New York Unions 
At AFL-CIO Convention 


LOCAL CONVENTION 
NOTES: Of the 16,000,000 AFL- 
CIO members, New York State 
has some 2,000,000. 


For New" York City alone, 
AFL says it. has 800,000 mem- 
bers, and the CIO locally 500,- 
000. 


For the Monday morning 
opening ceremonies, Walter 
Reuther introduced Martin T. 
Lacey, president of the AFL 


Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of N. Y. C., who introduced 


Morris Iushevitz, secretary-treas- 


» urer, N. Y. C. CIO Council, who 


introduced Thomas Murray, state 
AFL president, who introduced 
Louis Hollander, state CIO pres- 
ident. 


They each welcomed the dele- 
gates to New York. This may 
well have been the first and only 
labor gathering in years where all 
CIO and AFL leaders in New 
York have been together. Hol- 
lander took the occasion to say 
he was “looking forward” to mer- 

er with the state AFL. Both 
the state and city CIO and AFL 
bodies have unity committees 
appointed, ready to go to work 


.to arrange the city and state- 


wide mergers; 


The unity spirit generated 


by the AFL-CIO convention may 
well hasten local merger, which, 
a while back, looked as though 
it would move very slowly. 

* 

WHETHER the _ Transport 
Workers Union would stay in 
the AFL-CIO or decide to pull 
out, was of major interest to 
New York labor circles at the 
convention. This, of course, be- 
cause the bulk of TWU is in 
N. Y. C. and plays a big part 
in trade union life here. Quill, 
in fact, is president of the N. 
Y..C. ClO Council, although, 
because of his anti-merger posi- 
tion, it was the Council secre- 
tary, Morris Iushevitz, who 
pee the convention delegates 
or the local CIO. 

At this writing, it looks as 
though TWU will stay in. John 
Riffe, formerly executive vice- 
president of CIO, told the TWU 
executive board it had done a 
_— job in throwing the spot- 
ight on racism, racketeering 
and raiding, and now it should 
decide to stay in the AFL-CIO 
to carry on this fight. 

Quill said his union was tak- 


ing much of the credit for the, | 
pressure which won the election | 
of two Negroes, A. Philip Ran- | 
dolph, and Willard S. Town- | 
send, as vice-presidents on the | 


new Executive Council. 

TWU local 100 president, 
Matthew Guinan, is a member of 
the 5-man committee of the N. 
Y. C. CIO Council which will 
start merger negotiations with 
the local AFL Central Trades. 

* 


LOCAL 343, A. G..M. of A. 
greeted the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, too. This union is negoti- 
ating with the Sleeprite Pajama 
Co. in the Musical C omedy Hit, 
“The Pajama Game,” 


the St. James irae 


WELCOME “AFL-CIO signs 
were seen all around the mid- 
town area during the convention 
week. Some of them were put 
up by enterprising bars, stores, 
etc., looking to haul in some bus- 
iness. But most of them were 
union signs, put up in union 
houses, The Retail, Wholesale 
& Dept. Store Union and the 
Hotel & Restaurant Union did 
a thorough job, with hundreds 
of attractive posters to be seen. 


GOV. HARRIMAN’ S strong 
bid at the convention for AFL- 
CIO support for his presidential 
race is in Jine with the private 
moves his supporters have been 
making’ to line up New York 
State union backing. However, 
it is pretty well that, 
while New York trade | unions 
are relieved to have the Harri- 
man administration as compared 
with the Dewey regime, most 
every union leader prefers Ste- 
venson. Problems of maintain- 
ing relations with the Harriman 
administration are part of the 
reason, however, why New York 
union leaders have been keeping 
quiet on parser ze preferences. 


THE NEW YORK locals of 
the Hotel & Restaurant Union 
welcomed out-of-town delegates 
with a list of union restaurants 
locally. The NON-union houses 
listed which the delegates were 
asked NOT to patronize are: 
Automat, Bickford, Schrafft, 
Waldorf, Dinty Moore, and 
Toffenetti. This list should 
prove useful to unionists and 
their supporters who live in New 
York all year round, and ‘who 
will want to give full support 
to the Hotel & Restaurant Union 
which carried on some of the 
most militant organizing cam- 
paigns and strike struggles in 
the history of the labor move- 
ment here. : 

* 

TAXI TEAMSTERS Local 
826 was busy at the convention, 
too, popularizing its organizing 
drive to unionize some 30,000 
cab drivers in the metropolitan 
area. Both AFL and CIO have 
put their support behind the 
teamsters for this campaign. in 


(Continued on Page 15) 


RUSSIAN FILM FESTIVAL 


Two Creat Soviet Classics 
In Magnificent Sovcolor 


“SYMPHONY OF LIFE” 
“CIRCUS ARENA” 


STANLE Ith Ave. bet. 


42 & 41 Sts. 


—— — - _ -_—— ee ee ee ee — 


" playing at 


it is maintained, means that the: 


ts for all, 


verning' 


unions in the merged a body 


Garment Werkers Open Forum 


AFL-CIO Merger 


GEORGE MORRIS 


in a first-hand report on the 
historic convention 


Wednesday, Dec. 14, 6:30 P.M. | 


ya Hall 
WEST 41 ST., N.Y.C. 


Auspices: Garment Freedom of Press 
Committee 


CHRISTMAS.- 
CHANUKAH 


PARTY 


For Children— 2 to 10 years 
THE PUPPETEERS 


_ present 


WEE and USS—and 
Buried Treasure 


Games—Singing 


Sat,. Dec. 17, 3 P.M. 
Children 25c—Adults Free 


Jefferson School 
575 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


lead to further violence and pdes- 


Start The New Year Right! 


New Year’s Eve 


HOOTENANNY and DANCE 


Saturday, Dee. 31 
Admission $2.50 (Incl. tax) 


A People’s Artists Production 


The Pythian 
135 W. 70 ST. 
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\By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 
CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 


—— | and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 
DECEMBER 11, 1955. tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 

a ’ . . >»? > “< »” ° e 
>" Price 10 Cents| ganizations. ItIl be known as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 


Reenteread gs second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the pose 
Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


Vol. XX, No. 50 


16 | 
(16 Pages) bearing the full name, a handshake across the map of northern North America, with 


Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


WE'RE STILL waiting for 


A wy “eee ee ee “ot ee ee NS 
Se eR Se ‘ 
ERR ERRORS 


the lightning to strike! The pat- . Ee 


tern of about $2,500 a week to-. 


ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken| 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 
do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving plea to all 
our readers comes from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
believe in truth and freedom to 
come to the aid of our press. 
Without it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people ~ visit me, and 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by the appointed time. Then it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 


Some holiday gifts have been 
received, but they are not pour- 
ing in. 


pe i 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 


Sa 


Stil to go 


Total to date 
$28,861. 


Send your contributions to 


P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


The valiant Minnesota Free- 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The Minnesotans 
had $300 to go to reach their 
target of $1,200. So they got 10 
volunteers. 

x 

IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
The Worker circulation drive, 
announced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good. Wisconsinites grab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
subs and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers. Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again. 


JS 
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The Georgia 


Tech Story 


By Lester Rodney 
See Page 12 


* 


More Merger News 
See Pages 2, 3, 4 


* 


Howard Fast 
See Page 8 


Ben Levine Reviews TV 
See Page 8 


‘ one hand marked CIO, the other 
Porters and Willard Townsend, © 


AFL. 
More than 15,000,000 work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 


sented by the AFL-CIO. Heads 


of the Brotherhdods of Railroad 
Trainmen and Firemen and En- 
ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 
300,000 operating railroad work- 
ers, about three quarters of the 
total, will seek to come in. At 
least one major leader of the 
AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 
teamsters, said he hoped the 
United Mine Workers, too, 


. would come. 


* 

BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning with 
sweeping fresh organizing drives, 
and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and /liberties, that gave 
the AFL-CIO its great historic 
meaning. 

Its message of hew hope was 
carried to every hamlet in the 
country by 30 news, radio and 
TV reporters. 

One of the first important 
positive results was the election 
of two Negro union leaders 
among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to compose the 29-man 
executive council. They are A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
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—From CIO News 


Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 
my destination to him. 

A big graying man of 45 or 
so, he talked with his eyes 
straight ahead 
as he steered 
his big vehicle 
through the 
maze of traf- 
fic. He found 
time to com- 
ment and 
seemed eager Be 
to do so. 

Mike, h 
said, . referring " 
to Quill, .was .agains 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the- cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 
to his desu ae 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days of his union, im- 
plying that its existence kept 
his job from being utterly un- 
bearable. 


Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should’ ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 
But that was ,water, under the 


bridge, and he,.seemed. to feel 


that. the merger could prevent 
such iniquities from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 
bye as I got off at the Armory, 
as though he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed and good 
luck. | 
* 


THE HALL of the great brick 
building is forbidding when it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 
faces of men and women who 
spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and carpenters touched those of 
postal clerks and garment. work- 


ers. 

The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at then., that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, at other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily deceptive. x 

* 


INEVITABLY you _ think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into the creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time when 
I stood among tyese, or their 
brothers and sisters, when they 


. (Continued oy. Page 13) 


president of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 
the executive council of either 
the AFL or CIO. — 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named respectively 
for president and@ secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 

THE CONVENTION was still 
in session as this edition of The 
Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powerful force in American 
life. That was evident from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 


® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
icies. 

® Notice: to the “Goldwater 
formula” advocates who seek to 
limit labor's political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” ° 

® Notice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges of 
intolerance must end. 


® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with the targets still 
to be set. 

® New goals in the economic 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor’s struggies 
for higher living standards and 
eliminate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content much like _ those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance. 
They are the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need 
no longer, be classed as “stock” 
resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icy was not yet made availab‘e 
at Worker press time; but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already indi- 
cated at.an early stage of the 
convention. 

Walter Reuther who at the 


CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference, and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-CIO 
convention. He apparently left 
that to Meany who later made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his speech. 
Meany challenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


_ Emblem of the merged organi- 
zation. 
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Larger Role in Politics 


By ROB F. HALL 


EVEN A MAN FROM MARS attending the first convention of the merged AFL- 
CIO in the 71st Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by Presidént Eisenhower 


TORCH OF UNITY! 


y several Democratic aspirants to | 


and his. aides in their efforts to 
give their GOP-Big Business ad- 
ministration a pro-labor tint in 
preparation for the 1956 cam- 
paign for labor votes. It was used 


advance their own bid tor the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor's politica: 
rights and to proclaim the inten- 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not less active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 

As for the GOP performance, 
the stage had been set. by the cam- 
paign of right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed Demo- 
cratic candidates by torce of law. 
For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are illegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
tended to make a Labor: Party of 
the Democratic Party. 

* 

THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
to allay labors anger at Gold- 
waters meat-axe tactics and_ its 
resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion’s favoritism for Big Business. 


At their conclusion, however, 
the GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The President’s message came 
to the convention via telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de- 
fined labor’s philosophy as support 
for the dignity~and freedom ot 
man and recognition that Jabor’s 
welfare is related to the welfare 


of “other groups.” He said labor, 


wants the right to bargain collec- 
‘tively without interference by the 
government, negiecting to state 
that government is freely inter- 
vening on the side of the emplover 


under cover of the Taft-Hartley, 


and McCarran Acts. 
Major attention was focused on 
a paragraph in Eisenhower's staie- 


ment in which he urged. that with- | 
in the united labor-organization the: 


rights of minority labor groups in 
politics and other labor activity 
“must be scrupulously protected 


iE WEEK 


er = 


STATE “right-to-work” laws, 
so-called, will get their first re- 
view by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The high court agreed to de- 
cide whether the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the Supreme Court will review 


(By Baer) 


was brought by 16 AFL ,rail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court rul- 
ing. The state court held a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con-. 
tracts and is therefore in viola- 
tion of Nebraska’s right-to-work 
law. ¢ 

* 


PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal charges against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
‘ing the strike at its New Castle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
strike settlement the company 
had agreed to drop civil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct and rioting. 

* 


MR. GALLUP’S POLL of 
union members, on the question, 
“In pelitics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat or Independ- 
ent? showed Democrats outnum- 
bering Republicans by fwo to 
one. One out of every four 
unionists, however, numbered 
himself among political inde- 
pendents. The breakdown: 
Democrats, 51 peroent; Inde- 
pendent, 25° percent; Republi- 
cans, 24 percent. Democratic 
unionists preferred Adlai Stev- 


From “Labor” 


THE PRELIMINARIES TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


-_— — ——— 


How (10, AFL Ended Own Identities 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed 


up at the 74th and:Jast convention of the AFL last Friday. John P. Frey, 85, whose ideas 
apparently havent changed any all these years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIO 


—_—- 


position and craft policies. 
The AFL convention paid _ its 
respects to Frey, and-then went. 


and their views adequately re-jahead with the business of wind- 
“ 


flected.” 
* 


THOSE who work for united. Tf anything, the trotting out of came from the right, from a large 
political action by labor could ap-| Frey, who for years symbolized number of the old-line craft union 
plaud that principle. [t was not so the diehard: group within the AFL Officials who over the years domi- 
long ago that the ClO expelled craft hierarchy which regarded nated the AFL and gave it its re- 
unions for supporting a third party the CIO as a “red plot” and bitter- ,2ctionary 
ticket in preference to the Truman’ 


Democrats. But if anyone thought’ show how the times have changed.| To use the vernacular of New 


York City, I may be a chump, be killed outright, along with the grr eras: 7.000° workers 


this was the kind of respect for 
minority rights that Eisenhower 


intended, it was clearly not what vention taking place at the same 2bout it.” ol? 
‘Labor Secretary Mitchell had in'time. some of the early CIO spirit larly in the metal trades and build- U™0nS autonomy under the new 
mind. For the latter gentleman,'which ran through all the speeches ing departments, let it be known | highly centralized AFL-CIO set-' 
appearing on the platform as a'and proceedings was—“This is not they were going to press for craft @P- 

guest speaker, insisted that while! 
Jabor unity was a good thing, it 
shouldn't be extended to include: 


“Communists” by which he ob- 
viously meant unions under left- 
wing or militant leadership. 


Without doubt, Eisenhower WaS | anprov 


merely pleading the cause of his 


Ing up the affairs of the AFL and ing merger. — 


moving ahead to merger with CIO. 


ly opposed unity, only served to 


* 
AT THE WIND-UP CIO con-, 


the end of the CIO. The CIO. 
can never end.” The high. spirit, 
at the CIO convention was in no-| 
ticeable contrast to the compara- 
which, while voting unanimously, 
ed the ‘merger and* ended | 


the AFL’s 


be , 
tions, there were unions and dele- 


merger. 
gates who ehad all kinds. of mis- * 
givings and fears about the pend-) AT THE AFL convention a “step, 

forward” was registered, according 
to A. Phillip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
‘Porters, when his union’s resolu- 
tion to fight discrimination within 
ithe AFL-CIO, was referred for fur- 


licies on so many ther action to the Executive 


In the AFL, these “misgivings” 


issues. George Meany told them, Council of the new labor body. 
'It had been expected that it would | 


but I don’t have any misgivings | Tesolution of International Typo-; 
These unions, particu-!8t@phical Union to protect each; 


“priority” over industrial unionism But, as one reporter from one 
in the new AFL-CIO. ‘of the major commercial papers 
+ put it, some of “the Geneva spirit” 


AT THE CIO convention. the got into the discussion around the 


tive quiet of the AFL meeting, | Misgivings” about the ~ merger Porters and Typographical resolu-: 


came from the “left,” through the tions, and George Meany and! 
protests of the Transport Work-‘other AFL speakers argued that. 


existence 
or hulla- 


separate 
any fanfare 


| 


own Republican party. His objec- 
tive was the same as Goldwater’s— 
to pick up as many labor votes as 
possible, recognizing that most 
workers will cast their ballots 
against his Big Business ticket and 
in favor of labor-endorsed Demo- 
cratic candidates. But his dilemma: 
caused him to enunciate a _prin- 
ciple which if applied consistently 
would guarantee a more demo- 
cratic and thereforé more healthy 
labor movement. 


without 
baloo. 


—_"* 


to domestic issues. 
He ripped’ into the plot of the 
GOP-Big Business administration 


to break the back of the labor 


labor professions of the GOP by 
citing the anti-labor stalwarts in 
the Administration, such as. Vice 
‘President Nixon, Interior Secretary 


7 McKay, Defense Secretary Wil 
FIRST to speak for the Demo- " 9 ay a 
crais was Gov. Averell rer members of the NLRB, and 


ef New York who, tanks to the} nae ie mr So 
lessons he learned at former Presi- man described the “triple- 


At both’ CIO and AFL coanven- ‘ 


AFL unions which have had cri-,would have preferred something 


movement. He punctured the pro-| 


ers Union delegation, headed by the AFL-CIO constitution was far| 
Mike Quill, that the unity consti- 


{from “perfect” and that the door 
tution was not what it should be |was open for improvements in the 


on the issues of racism, racketeer- next two years. 


ing and raiding. : The Porters and Typographical 
However, unlike other CIO or union delegations, while they; 


ticisms of one kind or another more definite now, nevertheless, 
(some the same as the TWU), Quill went along with this, and, as Ran- 
and his delegation insisted on vot-'dolph said, it was “a step for- 
ing against the merger altogether.' ward.” However, they also made 
It was the only CIO or AFL union {it clear they’ would continue to) 
to do sa. press the fight on these issues in! 

The short debate on the issue the AFL-CIO. 
at the CIO convention was given; It had been hoped by many 
a dramatic moment when TWU {delegates at the CIO convention: 


took the floor and, while agreeing | ilar position, rather than’ votin 


: 
’ 


secretary-treasurer, Gustav Faber, |that the TWU would adopt a_sim-| 


» &£ 
ae F | 


® Set Review of State Scah Laws 
®° Moseow Plumbers 0. K. Invite 


€ as their candidate for 
Presid ent (52 percent); 16 per- 
cent picked Kefauver, 8 per- 
cent tabbed Gov. Harriman. 


* 


PLUMBERS, four of them to 
be exact, are all set to -make 
the trip from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- 
cilities in California's Bay Area 
had been proffered by William 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moseow'ss Muni- 
cipal Workers Union. Dimler 
hasn't followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, referring 
the entire matter to his union's 
international headquarters in 
Washington. George Meany, 
AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all efforts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 


* 


MILLIONS of dollars in tax 
and social security funds are 
being chiselled from  Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal court. 
F, J. DiMento, the federal pros- 
ecutor, made the charge during 
the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and with- 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 

* 

FLOOD victims 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden under 
Gov. Ribicoffs 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
labor charged. CIO and AFL 


groups united in opposing the 
plan at mass public hearings. be- 
fore the General Assembly's Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist’ spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his party's proposal for 
full federal aid to flood victims, 
a two-year state tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a vear. 
* 


LUMBER workers have the 
first employer - paid pension 
plan ever negotiated in their in- 
dustry. The pact between the 
International Woodworkers, 
CIO, and the Wvyerhauser Tim- 


themselves 


in Oregon and Washington. In 
addition:to the pension plan, the 
terms include a 4'2_ percent 
wage hike across the board and 
improved holiday and vacation 
eligibility provisions. 

* 


TEXTILE employers doing 
business with the federal gov- 


| ernment will have to abide by 


a Labor Dept. order to pay a 
$1 minimum wage, according to 
an appeals court decision.- Low- 
er courts had blocked since 


1953 Labor Secretary Mitehell’s 
order setting the minimum for 
cotton, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- . 
Healey law, which permits the 
secretary to set a floor on wages 
on government contracts of 
$10,000 or more. The ruling 
= a district court decision 
of last spring that textile mini- 
mums must be fixed on a local 
basis and not nationally. The 
reversal may influence a situ- 
ation in the coal industry, where 


dent Traman’s knee, knows what {preat . () ae raf ae = with his union’s criticisms of the against the merger altogether an |. soft coal operators obtained a 
«kind,,of speech te. make at. a.labor It, fave er Est £7 _ a esata is appealed, to Quill tq staying aay, ixpm the unity pon: | {tem ofary; Injunction to; block_a 
Pa e 1 1 change -his stapd on, appray-ng,the ton. 99°40! q.\¢ PIAL wage mnimumy prder,, 


epnvention-at, jeast withiaespect ~*Gentinued“on 
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Mich. Six Tak 
ToU.S.Suprem 


DETROIT. — Attorneys for the necessary that the Circuit Court 


Michigan Smith Act victims, an-|*gree to continue the bail for the 
nounced that they have filed a mo- *™ which totals $112,000. A reply 


: is now awaited by the six as to 
tion for continuation of bail pend- y 


iwhether the Circuit Court will 

ing an appeal to the United States agree to continue the bail. Good- 
Supreme Court on the case. ‘man has also asked the Circuit 
The Ciccauit Court of Appeals Court for a rehearing on their de- 


in Cincinnati on Nov. 18 turned|-.: 4 on the guilty 


es VOTES 
down an appeal of the Michigan}, 7 a ; 
Six to reverse the verdict of “guilty” | . [he Michigan Six announced 
that saw the six be sentenced to|the formation of a Self Defense 


4 to 5 years in jail, $10,000 fe |Committee which was formed on 


They turned down the six’s appeal 2"20uncement of the Appeals 


and upheld the verdict. |Court decision. : 
Now as the six move to the U.S. The Self Defense Committee is 


Supreme Court to ask them to re-,R°P® red to place the issues of the 
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Chicago Defender 
To Be Daily Paper 


CHICAGO. — The Chicago De- 


fender, weekly Negre newspaper 
which celebrated its 50th anniver- 


es the South,” he said, “sometimes 
ene or two a week, asking that 
their names be removed from the 
list. You don’t know the pressures 


e Court 


Michigan and are preparing to 
make plans should the Appeals 
Court refuse to reconsider its deci- 
sion, of taking an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


The Self Defense Committee is 
prepared to launch a fund appeal) 
to cover the legal and other costs 
of this battle against a frameup of 
six working class leaders. 

Acting Secretary of the Commit- | 
tee will be Helen Allison Winter. | 
She can be reached at 2419 Grand 
River, Rr. 2, Woodward, 1-9894.. 

She is one of the Michigan Six. 
The other five are Saul Wellman, 
Billy Allan, Nat Ganley, Tommy 
Dennis, Phil Schatz. 


| 


’ 


verse the verdict of “guilty,” it’s | Smith Act before the people of 


ee 


College Frat in 
Penna. Fights 
Anti-Semitism HICAGO.—One of the most 


: MEADEV ILLE, Pa. — Forma-'dramatic and vital campaigns ever 
tion here of an undergraduate com- jundertaken in Chicago is aimed at, 
mittee by the Allegheny College saving the lives of 11 out of every 
chapter of.the Delta Tau Delta! 1g9 Negroes “who die yearly in 
fraternity to conduct an “all-out” | Chicago and who might be alive 


campaign against religious and!were it not for hospital discrimina- 
other discriminatory policies of the | tion.” 


Showdown Due 
On Hospital Bill 


| 


tion Campaign. 

The CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers have issued another’ 
brochure, dramatically | 


headed, | 
“D.O.A.” (Dead on Arrival), with 
a photograph of a Negro woman 


“who might be alive today if it| 


were not for jimcrow hospitals in) _ 


sary in Orchestra Hall last week, 
will become the first Negro daily 
newspaper in the North in modern 


times. Publication of the Daily| 


Defender is expected to begin 
Feb. 6, 1956. 


John H. Sengstacke, Defender 
editor and publisher, announced 
the paper will begin a million-dol- 
lar building program to be com- 
pleted during the next three years, 
which will include new buildin 
presses and other equipment. The 
Daily Defender will be a morning 
tabloid on week-days and a stand- 
ard-sized edition on week-ends, 
Sengstacke said. : 

Featured speaker at the Dec. 


being put upon these people. In 
one country they suddenly are not 
allowed to buy milk. Negro busi- 
nessmen are being forced out of 
business because they cannot ob- 
tain merchandise and _ produce 
from the wholesalers. _ 

“I cannot condemn’ them for 
giving in under the pressure,” the 
NAACP attomey declared, “I only 
love those more who do stand up.” 


Marshall urged the people of 
Chicago to find a way to stop the 
two-year long riots against the Ne- 
gro families living at Trumbull 
Park Homes. 


Introducing Mayor Richard 


2 anniversary celebration, Thur- 
good Marshall, NAACP general 
counsel, was received by the audi- 
ence with a standing ovation. ~ 
Marshail referred to his recent 
and extended trips in the deep 


’ 


Park. I would really be glad to be 
here.” 

Marshall told of .the mounting 
intimidation against Negroes in) 
the South who have signed 
NAACP petitions for desegrega- 


tion. : 


Daley, Congressman Wiliam L. 
Dawson asserted: 

“We know Mayor Daley will 
meet the challenge of Chicago and 
make Chicago a safe place ~for 
people of all races—in which to 


South and said it was geod to be live and work. He asked for the. 
in Chicago. He declared, “But if|job and I believe he will measure 
‘you would get rid of Trumbull up to it.” 


Mayor Daley praised the: De- 
fender and declared: “The real 
strength of a city,” he said, “is its 
people, all its people, living to- 
gether in’ peace and harmony. 
That is the challenge, which, with 


ithe help of God, I will try to 
“WE GET letters from people meet.” 


national organization has shown 


| A far-reaching campaign was 


that anti-Semitism is still prevalent 
in many institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

National officials. of the frater- 
nity suspended its charter last July 
for having granted “social” mem- 
berships to a Jewish student—Rob- 
ert Silberfarb, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
—and to a non-Jewish student who 
had previously belonged to an- 


‘coming to a climax this week with 
a vote overdue in a City Council 
‘subcommittee on the. Harvey- 
Campbell ordinance. 

This measure would outlaw the) 
widespread practice of discrimina- 
‘tion in Chicago hospitals. The 
practice has victimized not only 
Negroes but other minority groups. | 
other fraternity before coming to,!t also affects whites in that thou-| 
Allegheny College. isands of Negroes, many of whom| 

Under the admission regulations could pay for service in private 
of the fraternity—similar to those hospitals, are relegated to the al-| 
of many other such groups on eo].|ready overcrowded Cook County, 
lege and university campuses— | Hospital. 

Jews are denied membership. How- * 

ever, the local chapter stood solid-! THE Coordinating Council of 
ly by Goldfarb and instructed its Organizations Against Discrimina- 
president — Michael Garrett, of|tion in Chicago Hospitals, headed 
Youngstown, Ohio, to circularize'by Arthur G. Falls, this week re-; 
the 600 alumni of the chapter for! ported on some of the activity on 
support. “We wish to continue our|the ordinance by affiliated groups. | 
' present relationship with the men’ It was pointed out that the | 

. and desire that all should live; American Jewish Congress has! 
and eat together and be full andjconducted a_ petition campaign 
equal participants in all group de-'and has succeeded in getting 


the city of Chicago.” 


THE UPWA told how “she died BATTLING DISCRIMINATION f 


trying to get to the Cook County 


Hel “oie tease COURT AGAINST TARGETS 


hospitals which _ discriminate 
DETROIT.—Two 


against Negro citizens.” L 
At a recent hearing before the 
Health and Judiciary Committees of discrimination points up the! 
of the City Council, Alderman yarning of labor and the Negro; 
Reginald DuBecis (9th Ward),! le’ 2 RASS f 
speaking for the opponents of the P&P" > ae _— passage a 
Harvey-Campbell Ordinance, said,'@ FEPC law doesnt mean that 
“Negroes striving to get irito com- White supremacists will change 
munity hospitals should have pa-/their ways. 
tience and common sense.” James Harris was refused service 
In answer to this racist, Alder- along with another union carpen- 
man Claude Holman (4th Ward) ter during a lunch break when 
said, “Mrs. Mary Bird bf Altgeld they came off a job and sought 
Gardens (who had been refused something to eat at Randy's Bar- 
2dmission in: Roseland Hospital) becue, E. Jefferson at Cray. 
didn’t havc time for patience and) The case was before an all-white 
common sense. She died.” jury that took 15 minutes to find 
THE Coordinating Council the tavern owner. “not guilty.” The 
stressed the need for delegations defense case was a pack of lies 
of shop and community groups to from start to finish and the Judge, 
visit their own aldermen and se- Joe Gillis who likes to parade as 


recent cases she was refused service in that bar. 

Mrs. Raye during World War 
I won a case against discrimina- 
tion when she was emploved as a 
Detroit Ordinance worker. She 
with the help of organization ap- 
pealed the case all tne way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court before it was 


decided favorably for her. 
New Reprutican 
Finance Chr. 
Tied to Weil St. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Attorney 


liberations,” declared Garrett. Mayor Richard J. Daley committed|cure their pledges that they will a “friend” oft he Negro people , 3 , 
_A temporary “understanding” |to support the measure. vote for the ordinance when it was obviously against the prosecu-} Samuel E. Ewing, of Havertord, 
worked out by a committee of} The Cook County CIO Council|comes to: a: vote on the City Coun-' tion. The defense eliminated all appointed chairman of the State 
alumni, which included Branch has conducted a petition campaign {cil floor. Negroes from the jury by chal-! Republican ieusn Cocuitu te 
Rickey, general manager of the here. The NAACP, the IVI, the; It was pointed out that the im- lenges. Ae me nn Willie: eek ak Mae 
Pittsburgh Pirates, enabled the Council Against Discrimination,'mediate problem is to get Alder-' On Dec. 15, in Gillis’ court Mrs. 


man Einar Johnson to call a meet-'Elizabeth Raye a clerk in a white, 


banon who had retired, is linked 


: oat ws , 
chapter to resume operations. How-|the Cook County Physicians Asso- 


ever, the chapter members decided jciation were commended for their 
to campaign for elimination of the work. A University of Chicago 
discrimination clause. committee has also begun a peti- 


-——_— — 


Kelle 


CHICAGO. — In behalf of hun- or discussions they “have had on 
dreds of Americans now shackled *"y matter which might prove to 


hs the meest onerous section of the be objectionable to the U. S. Im- 
Sie esven Waleer ok gatas Chi. | Mgration Department. 
cagoan has begun a fight to end| When Keller declined to answer 
the notorious “supefvisory parole.” |S°M¢ of these questions during a 
James Keller this week be an[fouune | Teparem back in 1953, 
: apes oN Ss" he considered that he was defend- 
preparations for a court fight deal-|: " titutional ohte af ell 
ing with fundamental questions of |4"® ee 
American freedom. He is faced 


Americans. 
with an indictment which is con- Nov. 


On 3, he was arrested 


sidered as one of. the oppressive| under a. test. indictment, which 


products of the long era of Mc- carries the threat of one-year im- 
Carthyism now on the wane. tprisonment, or $1,000 fine, or both. 
This indictment, the first of its! Another Chicagoan, George Wit- 
kind, charges Keller with violating ;covich, was arrested under a simi- 
the rules of supervisory parole.|lar indictment. They. are out on 
Hundreds of Americans living $4,000 bail at present. 
under these oppressive rules for | * 
over five years have been deprived; INVOLVED in the Keller case 
of their rights to move about, to is the attempt of.the government to 
‘associate, to think freely. ‘establish a new category of politi-. 
* cal prisoners-at-Jarge. 
MOREOVER, they are required; These are people who have. not 
to report periodically and to make | been. convicted :of any crime. They 
what amounts to a “confession” | are.so-called deportees who are not 
of any ‘néwspapers and books : 


hey :deportabilesince their ofigia, 3 in 
have read or friends they have pst Iga ‘(2 


: cn eter => de. ngt agpepii 
1 to: ok 


Pes 2 OST SS OU 18 2S Se SSeS Se 


+ Case to Test Political Parole Law 


: » if tee 
leunamtddotben giant ee 


ing of the special subcommittee! realtor’s office just across the with the most powerful financial 
which can advance the ordinance'street from et S hoax ee interests in the U. S. 

s “< ne Pw ~~ ‘ . ‘7 "er 1 wa “4 . ‘ 
with a do-pass recommendation. James Couzens will charge tha Ewing is general counsel for the 


manufacturing and service division 
of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 


ica. Last year th’s company did 
nearly a billion dollars worth of 
-junder parole conditions onl for| business, accumulating by the end 
the period of his nied jail'of the year an earned surplus of 
térm and who may be.returned to; $82,500,000. 


| Jneluded on the Board of Di- 
rectors are representatives of the 
Metropolitan and. New York Life 
Insurance companies, and of .the 
-second and third bigsest banks: in 
ithe U. S.—the Morgan-controlled 
| First National Bank and the Rocke- 
feller-controlled Chase National 
Bank, both of New York City. 


The enormous combined finan- 
cial resources of these. wo top in- 
surance companies and two banks 
indicate why Ewing was chosen for 
the job and promise ample funds 
'for Pennsylvania GOP candidates 


‘in next fall’s presidential and con- 
1, | gressional elections. 


return of former nationals. 
In almost every case, these vic- 
tims of the McCarran-Walter law 
|are people who have lived in this, jail only to serve out his term if 
‘country: for. many years and were he violates the parole rules. 
denied citizenship papers because’ Under the McCarran-Walter Act, 
lof their involvement in working- supervisory parole may be a life- 
class struggles. time condition for the non-deport- 
In the case of Keller, his entire ables. They are also threatened 
adult lifetime was spent in the|with one-year in prison for each so- 
building of the U. S. labor move- called violation, amounting to un- 
ment, involved in struggles extend- limited jeopardy. 
ing from the Imperial Valley of} - * — 
California to the rubber plants of} INCLUDED among the condi- 
‘Ohio. Witkovich is a newspaper-'tions of supervisory parole is the 
man, employed for many years in' requirement that these victims net 
the foreign language press. ‘only inform on themselves but also 
t ‘that they act as _ stoolpigeons 
BOTHLof these Chicagoans were jagainst their relatives, friends, eo- 
ordered deported because of their workers, associates. 
political beliefs several years ago|. It was these requirements whic 
during the height of the. McCarthy-| Keller and Witchovich, as well as: 
‘ite hysteria. Like hundreds of|hundreds of others in the same] pressive. immigration law. 
others in the same category, the category, have refused to comply} In reply, the U. S. Department 
'McCarran-Walter Act made them/with. In fact, several court chal-| of Justice secured the Keller and 
subject to so-called parole. _ |lenges had been begun against this) Witcovich indictments’ using for 
_ However, this parole is quite | provision of the McCarran-Walter|the first time the full punitive 
qi from, that ef,a conyictiad | Act, afonyside of the *broad move-| power of ‘that'att 4s"a‘possiblefpre- 
nets ES to seve ment which*wéitently demanding | eht' for mass bnprisonmen X 


fs 
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the complete quashing of this re- 
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_" WART DO YOU MEAN-»Do 1 KNOW MY BUSINESS ? ” 


DIGGS GETS BACKING FOR 
UNSEATING MISS. REPS. 


DETROIT.—Come the opening Republicans Dwight Eisenhower, 
of Congress in January, 1956, a Richard Nixon and Herbert Brow- 
natioval gathering of the National/nell as proponents of the gradual 
Association for the Advancement way. 
of Colored People will back up) “As for my own Democratic 
Michigan’s Negro Congressman.j|party, Adlai Stevenson, Sen. Estes 
Charles Diggs in his move to un-'Kefauver and Sen. Hubert | 
seat five Mississippi Congressmen.'Humphrey take exactly the same 
Diggs’ plea to Congress will be|line” Diggs said. 

_ made on the basis that the five) “Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
from Mississippi are seated illeg-| York ducks the issue completely 
ally since Negroes are not allowed| insisting he is ‘too busy’ in New, 


to vote in that state. 


CHICAGO.—Between now and 
New Year's, 
being asked to call on their con- 
gressmen in order “to make sure 
that Emmett Till has not died in 


vain.” 


The effort is being made here 
to line up as many commitments 
as possible for votes on civil 
rights legislation when Congress 
reconvenes. in January. : 


The National Assoeiation for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has outlined the main 
anti-lynch, anti-poll tax bills: and 
measures to protect the voting 
rights of the millions of disen- 
franchised Negro and 
voters in the South. 


* 

THE Civil Rights Congress, 
in a bulletin this week, urged 
Chicagoans to reach the 13 Re- 
publican and Democratic con- 
gressmen in this area who are at 
home until after the first of the 


— 


Chicagoans aré 


| 


| white a 


year. 


“One decisive front for action 
on the Till case,” said the CRC, 
“is the organization of pressure 
on Congress. Through such ac- 
tion, civil rights can also be 
made a central issue in the 1956 
elections.” 


First on the CRC’s program 
was a call for support from other 
congressmen of the proposal of 
Congressman Diggs of Michigan 
to prevent the seating of the 
congressmen from Mississippi 
on the grounds that they were 
illegally elected in violation of 
the 14th Amendment. 

* 

THE NAACP publication, 
“The Crisis,” stres the anti- 
lynching bills, $.900 and H.R. 
3563 as “particularly applicable 
to the Emmett Till case.” Said 
the NAACP: “These bill would 


prosecution in federal court. 
and to a possible jail term up to 
items in the NAA- 


20 years.” 

Other ke 
CP’s ew tec program for 
Congress in January, includes the 
following: 

“The right to vote, so widely 
abused in Misissippi, would be 
protected under HR 3476, S. 
903, and similar legislation. This 
bill would extend federal pro- 
tection against intimidation and 
coercion of voters in primary 
elections, the only ones that 
matter in Mississippi.” 
China Reports 
Bumper Crops 

HONG KONG, —China 
has had a “bumper harvest” this 
year, with about 10;000,000 tons 


of grain and 300,000 more tons of 
cotton than last year, the New 


have subjected Bryant and Mi- 
lam and their accomplices to 


China ‘News Agency, quoting the 
Peking People’s Daily. 


UAW Faces Picard Dec. 12 


choice or backing those who sup-;under the same rap, exploded the 


DETROIT.—The attack on the 
Bill of Rights and the U.S. Consti- 


‘tution that’s contained in the in- 


dictment of the UAW-CIO by the 
Eisenhower Government for alleg- 
ed violations of the political activ- 
ity clause of the Taft Hartley Act, 
will start rolling in court, Dec. 12 
before Federal Judge Frank Picard. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer has charged in many 


Congressman Diggs in a num- 
ber of speeches recently (Detroit, 
Los Angeles, the*South) has reaf- 
firmed his determination to chal-| 
lenge the seating of every Missis- 


York to concern himself with the|speeches that the indictment is a 
civil rights of Americans in Mis- plot against the rights of the work- 
sissippi or elsewhere.” [ers participating in politieal action 

Diggs declared, “these men are and an effort to stop them from 
more eager. fo retain the friend-|electing representatives of their 
ship of the Dixiecrat South than| —o 


| 


port labor's program. 


He has pointed to the many 


violations of the Bill of Rights and | 
the Constitution contained in this} 


myth of “friendly test.” 

Also there is nothing im the rec- 
ord of Judge Frank Picard to indi- 
cate that there will be any attitude 


indictment and warns that if the 
government can 
and win, that the whole labor 
movement can face charges of 
violations. 

a “friend- 


ush it through’ 


of “friendliness” towards the UAW- 
CIO, 

Picard was the judge who presid- 
ed over the frameup trial of six 


A false note of it bein 


ly suit” had some prevalence when 
the indictment first became a court 
issue, but the recent news that 
Ford Local 600 was being investi- 


gated for possible indictment also 


sippi Congressman. ithe 16 million black folk in the’ 
He is receiving support from all) U.S.” 

sections of labor here, including) It is learned here that. all ef- 

the top UAW officials. torts of the Michigan Congress- 
Rep. Diggs is blasting the lead-|man to get the Justice Depart-| 


ers of both the GOP and Dems ment to intervene in the murders: 
for favoring “gradualism” in ef- 


of Negroes in Mississippi have) 
fectuating Constitutionally guar- 


beén to no avail. 
anteed civil rights for Negroes. 


“Gradualism is just another way Order Dutton 
for these men to do nothing on the’ 


issue’ Congressman Diggs told an| TO Leave Dec. 22 


audience at the St. Paul Baptist: 
church in Los Angeles two weeks 40 Pounds Baggage 


ago. DETROIT.—Tom Dutton, 69- 
_ Diggs at that meeting named | year-old trade unionist have been 


. ordered by the U. S. Immigration 
sage on Department to surrender Dec. 22 
ases in casrTer 


with 40 pounds of baggage and be 
LANCASTER, Pa., .—An 


ready for deportation to England. 
outbreak of 38 cases of paratyphoid 
fever was reported here today and 
a local milk bottling plant closed 
down temporarily at the request 
of health officials. 


years of age and a home paid for. 


He leaves a wite, Mary, 70) 
, br 
Dutton was charged with attend-| 
ing rallies over 20 years ago at front porch. The note read: 
which Communists spoke. | 


Anti-Jimcrow School Director Guarded 
BRADDOCK, Pa.—The home of is coming when we visit the polls 


Patrick J. Hamill, Braddock school 
director was placed under the pro- 
tection of county detectives, as a 
resutl of new threat against him. 
Hamill who has_ frequently 
taken the local school to tasks for 


|“corrupt politics” in the school ad- 


ministration recently assailed the 
board for its refusing to hire any 
Negro teachers. 

At a recent school board meet- 
ing the applications of two Negro 
teachers were rejected by fotr to 
three vote. Hamill has ea dis- 
tributing a pamphlet attacking the 


four members of the board who 


voted against the hiring of the Ne- 
gro teachers. 

The threat to Hamill. which 
ought police protection came in 
the form of note thrown on his 


“As you and I know the time 


| 


and you are definitely for the Re- 
publicans. It is my duty as one of 
the citizens of Braddock to in- 
form you that, if there are any 
pamphlets passed out in your 
sneaky way, drastic measures will 
be taken. So please don’t do it or 
I shall destroy each and every 
window in your nice house. . . 

I seen you passing out 
lousy pamphlets the other day. I 
felt like hitting } 


with a brick an 
time.” 

The Pittsburgh branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has 
filed formal charges of discrimina- 
tion against the ‘Braddock school 


I will the next 


Michigan working class leaders 


‘under the Smith Act. 


Farmers Union 


Opposes Smith 
W.-McCn Act 


SCOTTSVILLE, Mich.—The 
|Michigan Farmers Union at its 
recent convention here called for 
repeal of the unconstitutional 


those | 
i 
ou on the head! 
of these laws. 


Smith Act and the racist Walter- 
{cCarran law. They also went on 
record for amnesty for the targets 


The farmers voted to protest 
the whitewash of the murders of 
14-year-old Negro youth Emmett 
Till. 

The resignation of Secretary of 


board as a result*of the board's 
turning down the applications of 
the two Negro teachers for jobs 
in the school system. 


Agriculture Benson was urged. Re- 


peal of the Taft-Hartley law was 
demanded. 


— SS 


Strike Hits Detroit Times, News, Free Press 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — “Labor Town,' workers, beginning with the Ster- 
USA” doesn't seem to miss* its otypers and eventually moving it 
three daily newspapers which are onto other newspaper workers. | 


ing for a $10 raise and contract 
improvements. 
* 


being struck by the Sterotypers 
Union, AFL-CIO. Some 4,000 
newspaper workers in six crafts 
were involved when the publish 
ers of the Detroit Times (Hearst) 
Free Press and News locked out 
everyone as the Stereotypers start- 
ed picketing. 


For example two crews of Ster- 
otypers weré at work on two auto- 
‘matic ma¢hines working on non- 
color work. A shop boss comes 
over and took one crew away to 


i work on color work and told the 


/crew that left, to do the work of 


| both. 
For the first time in “Dynamic” 


The publishers want the color 


| THE AMERICAN NEWSPA- 
PER GUILD, Detroit chapter, 
/CIO, has its members locked out 
|by the publishers on all three 
sheets. The Guild is supporting 
the strike to the same extent as 
|other unions, like the Typograph- 
ical, Mailers, Drivers, Photo En- 
gravers. 


Detroit's newspaper history the work to be done along with the 
three sheets are off the streets. other work and are bucking at put- 
since last Thursday, Dec. 1, be-'ting on extra workers or paying. 
cause of a ‘straight trade union overtime. 
fight against speedup and keeping | Also they want inserted in the 
scabs and rats out of the union.; Sterotypers contract that expired! 

The color process being brought; Noy. 1, a clause where they cael 
On in newspapers now to help/hire non-union people off the 
many sheets compete for advertis-| street and at the end of a month 
ing with TV has arrived in De-| place them in the union. This is. 
troit, leading the union up with all kinds 

The profit hungry publishers of red apple boys and is charac- 
here, taking a cue from their ad-| terized by the striking Sterotypers 
vertising subsidizers the auto cor-' as bringing the Taft-Hartley Act 
| (porations want tc usher in color ati deeper into union’ affairs, 


, 


'\| aind independent unions are stand- 


The Guild members are putting 
a daily newspaper to supply De- 
troiters with day to-day news, lo- 
cally, nationally and on Interna- 
tional affairs. ; 

Its name is the “Guild Report- 
er’ and its written, published by 
local Guildsmen. Its first run was 
“sold out” and a second run had 
to be put on the presses. It will 
come out every morning. 


; 


every aid and assistance to the 
strikers. | 
The publishers of the Times, 


the expense of the print shop} The Sterotypers are also ask- ing by ready and willing to give opener come January, 1956. 


Most important a unionization 
drive among non-union Detroit 
News editorial workers is in full 


News, Free Press may decide to) wing and this forced strike and 
sit it out for at least 13 weeks lockout could be an effort te in 
in order to accomplish certain -" timidate the people at the Detroit 
jectives, News. 

They are paid “strike insurance” pine eently. haniiiee: té.."hes 


from a setup they belong to which Te 
can pay them $5,000 a day for 13! bor relations” for the publishers 
is one Art Johnstone, former 


weeks, 
Detroit publishers in forcing the) UAW-GM Director who became 
strike on the eve of their big 4 deserter from the ranks of labor 
Christmas advertising could have; and went over to the employers. 
the objective of beating down the' He was a notorious redbaiter and 
demands of the newspaper work-| helped spawn the no-strike, hated 
ers both in the print shops andj five-year contracts that the auto 
editorial, business and advertising’ Workers were saddled with before 
ends. this last three-year agreement. 


Also they want to prevent any! Copies, bundles of “Guild Re-. 
precedent being set on what they, porter” can be obtained from the 
may have to pay on rates for color} Newspaper CGuild’s office, 720 
work. The Newspaper Guild is in' Farwell Building, Griswold St. 
negotiations. at present with the Many locals of the UAW and AFL 


Meanwhile the half a million’ Free Press and meeting with cold) and other unions are seeking bun- 


members of AFL, CIO, Railroad 


| 


hostility on its demands. The dles to distribute to their mem- 


Times (Hearst) has a wage re- bers, 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 


CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 
and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 


office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
DECEMBER 11, 1955. tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. _ It ll be known as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 


bearing the full name, a handshake across the map of northern North America, with 
2a _ one hand marked CIO, the other 


Vol. XX, No. 50 
(16 Pages) 
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Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


ERE STILL waiting for 
the lightning to strike! The pat- 
tern of about $2,500 a week to- 
ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken| 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 

.do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving plea to all 
our readers comes. from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
believe in truth and freedom to 
come to the aid of our press. 
Without it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people who visit me, and 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by the appointed time. Then it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 

Some holiday gifts have been 
received, but they are not pour- 
ing in. 


a ™~ 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 
Total to date $35,139.00 
Still to go $28,861.00 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
ay | 

The valiant Minnesota Free- | 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The Minnesotans 
had $300 to go to reach their 
target of $1,200. So they got 10 
volunteers. 


ee 


* 


IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
The Worker circulation drive, 
announced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good. Wisconsinites grab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
subs and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers. Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again. 


The Georgia 
Tech Story 


By Lester Rodney 
See Page 12 


* 


More Merger News 
See Pages 2, 3, 4 


* 


Howard Fast 


Ben Levine Reviews TV 
See Page 8 


AFL. 


More than 15,000,000 work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO: Heads 
of the Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Trainmen and Firemen and En- 
ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 
300,000 operating railroad work- 
ers, about three quarters of the 
total, will seek to come in. At 
least one major leader of the 
AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 
teamsters, said he hoped the 
United Mine Workers, too, 
would come. 

* 


BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning’ with 
sweeping fresh organizing drives, 
and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and liberties, that gave 
the AFL-CIO its great historic 
meaning. 

Its message of new hope was 
carried to every hamlet in the 
country by 30 news, radio and 
TV reporters. 

- One of .the first important 
positive results was the election 


of two Negro union leaders 


among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to compose the 29-man 
executive council, They are A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


—From CIO News 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 
my destination to liim. 

A big graying man of 45 or 
so, he talked with his eyes 
straight ahead 
as he steered 
his big vehicle 
through’ the 
maze of traf- 
fic. He found 
time to com- 
ment and 
seemed eager & 
to do so. 

Mike, h 
said; referring nti 
to Quill; was against thé: mets: 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 
to his Kongers 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days of his union, im- 
plying that its existence kept 
his job from being utterly un- 
bearable. 


Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 
Bat: that was water under the 


bridge, and: he seemed to feel: 


that the merger could prevent 
such iniquities. from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 
bye as I got off at the Armory, 
as though he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed and good 
luck. 
* 


THE HALL of the great-brick 
building is forbidding when it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 
faces of men and women who 
spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and: carpenters touched those: of 
postal eres and garment work- 


ers. 

The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at them, that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, at other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily deceptive. 

7 


INEVITABLY you think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into the creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time when 
I stood among these, or their 
brothers, and. sisters, when they 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Porters and Willard Townsend, 
president of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 


‘the executive council of either 


the AFL or CIO. 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named _ respectively 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 

THE CONVENTION was still 
in session as this edition of The 
Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powerful force in American 
lite. That was evident from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 


® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
icies. 

® Notice to the “Goldwater 
formula” advocates who seek ,to 
limit labor's political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” 


® Notice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges of 
intolerance must end. 


® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with the targets still 
to be set. 

© New goals in the economic 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor’s struggies 
for higher living standards and 
eliminate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content much like those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance, 
They are the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need 
no longer be classed as “stock” 
resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icv was not yet made availab‘e 
at Worker press time, but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already indi- 
cated at an early stage of the 
convention. 


Walter Reuther who at the 


CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference, and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-C1O 
convention. He apparently left 
that to Meany who later made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his. speech. 
Meany challenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Emblem of the merged organie 


ey ') Zation? | 


. possible, 


_eratic candidates. But his dilemma 


ciple which if applied consistently 


4 


— 


es 


r Role in Politics 


EVEN A MAN FROM MARS attending the first convention of the merged AFL- 


CIO in the 7lst Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by President Eisenhower 


TORCH OF UNITY! (By Baer) 


and his aides in their efforts to 
give their GOP-Big Business ad- 
ministration a pro-labor tint im 
preparation for the 1956 cam- 
paign for labor votes. It was used 
by several Democratic aspirants to 
advance their own bid for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor's political 
rights and to proclaim the inten-. 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not less active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 
As for the GOP performance, 
the stage had been set by the cam- 
paign of right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed. Demo- 
cratic candidates by torce of Jaw. 
For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are illegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
tended to make a Labor Party ol 


the Democratic Party. 
* 


THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
to allay labors angef at Gold- 

raters meat-axe tactics and _ its 
resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion’$ favoritism for Big Business. 

At their conclusion, however, 
the GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The President’s message came 
to the convention via _ telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de- 
fined labor’s philosophy as support 
for the dignity and freedom ot 
man and recognition that Jabor’s 


From “Labor” 
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STATE... right-to-work” laws, 
so-called, will get their first re- 
view by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Fhe high court a to de- 
cide whether ‘the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than - 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the Supreme Court will review 
was brought by I6 AFL sail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court 
ing. The state court held a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con- 
tracts and is therefore in viola- 
~ of Nebraska’s right-to-work 
aw. 


: * 

PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal charges. against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
ing the strike at its New Castle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
strike seftlement the company 
had agreed to drop civil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct and rioting. - 

* 


MR. GALLUP’S POLL of 
uniop members, on the question, 
“In politics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat. or Independ- 
ent? showed Democrats outnum- 
bering Republicans by two to 
one. “One out of. every .four 
unionists, however, numbered 
_ himself ae political §inde- 
pendents. The breakdown: 
Democrats, 51 percent; Inde- 
pendent, 25 percent; Republi- 
cans, 24 percent. Democratic 
unionists preferred gAdlai Stev- 


welfare is related to the welfare! —— 
of “other groups.” He said labor! 


THE PRELIMINARIES TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


wants the right to bargain collec- 
tively without interference by the 
government, neglecting to state 
that government is freely inter- 
vening on the side of the emplover 
under cover of the Taft-Hartley'| 
and McCarran Acts. 

Major attention was focused on) 


&« paragraph in Eisenhower's state-| yp at the 74th and last convention of the AFL last Friday. 


ment in whichhe urged that with-' as : , 7 
in the united labor organization the “PP* ently havent changed any all these 


rignts of minority Jabor groups in| Position and craft policies. os 
politics and other Jabor activity) The AFL convention paid its, 40S, there were unions and dele- 
“must be scrupulously protected respects to Frey, and ‘then went gates who had all kinds of mis- 
and their views adequately re-|ahead with the business of wind-|8!V"8s and fears about the pend- 
flected.” ing up the affairs of the AFL and,;”™& merger. 

* /moving ahead to merger with CIO.| In the AFL, these “misgivings” 

THOSE who work for united/If anything, the trotting out of came from the right, from a large 
political action by labor could ap-|Frey, who for years symbolized number of the old-line craft union 
plaud that principle. It was not so the diehard group within the AFL officials who over the years. domi- 
long ago that the CIO expelled’craft hierarchy ‘which regarded nated the AFL and gave it its re- 
unions for supporting a third party the CIO as a “red plot” and bitter- 'actionary policies on so many 
ticket in preference to the Truman'ly opposed unity, only served to issues. George Meany told them, 
Democrats. But if anvone thought’ show how the times have changed.|“To use the vernacular of New 
this was the kind of respect for . ‘York City, I may be a chump, 
minority rights that Eisenhower! AT THE WIND-UP CIO a > I don’e have any misgivings 
intended, it was clearly not what vention taking place at the same about, it.” These unions, particu- 
Labor Secretary Mitchell had in'time, some of the early CIO spirit larly in the metal trades and build- 
mind. For the latte» gentleman,! which ran through all thé speeches , ing departments, let it be known 
appearing on the platiorm as 4 and proceedings was—“This is not they were going to press for craft 
guest speaker, insisted that while the end of the CIO. The CIO; ‘priority’ over industrial unionism 
labor unity was a good thing, It ean never end.” The high spirit | 10 the new AFL-CIO. 
shouldn't be extended to include ot the CIO convention was in no- * 

a by which ~_ = ticeable contrast _to the compara-| AT THE CIO convention, the 
Vicumy Mca: Gions under TE ltive quict of the AFL meeting,| misgivings’ about the merger 
wing or militant leadership. -|which, while votin ly,,came from the “left,” through th 

Without doubt, Eisenhower was renee to } t] i mapa aotor ed tests of tl Tra ee 1 
seutiicaieadide: the cause of. thi ap} d_ the merger anc ended | pro ests of the Transport Work- 
the AFL’s separate existence ers Union delegation, headed by 


own Republican partv. His objec-|_ . Salil = ; 3 % 
tive was the same as Goldwater’s— | re ee een le wer A nade 0 it should. be 


baloo. 
to pick up as many labor votes as 
recognizing ‘that most} 
pene, ° . 
workers will cast their ballots 
azainst his Big Business tjcket and 
in favor of labor-cndorsed Demo- 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


A ee — te 


~-=|ing and raiding. 
to domestic “issues. However, unlike other CIO or 


He ripped into the plot of the} AFL unions which have had cri- 
GOP-Big Business, administratidn' ticisms of one kind or another 


hee break the back of the labor (some the same_as the TWU), Quill 
‘movement. He puactured the pro-| and his delegation insisted on vot- 


labor professions ef the GOP by ing against the merger altogether. 


‘citing the anti-labor. stalwarts in It was the only CIO or AFL union 


‘the Administration, such as Vice} to do so 


President Nixon, Interior Secretary The short debate on the issue 


| ¥ Presi | 
FIRST : _| McKay, Defense Secretary Wilson, 
ST to speak for the Demo and members of the NLRB, and | 


crats was Gov: Avere!l Harriman’). *C. a dramatic moment when TWU 
of New York who, t>anks_ to the, their failur e to repeal T-H. | | . 
Nam Tec mh, tanks. the Glariman, denned the “gl etarrpemuret, Curia, Faber, 
dent Truman’s knee, knows what! threat attack” of the GOP. as in- with his union’s criticiane ee a 
kind, 9f ppegch; to. make.pt,aJabor|*4ing (1) packipg federal agen- | 
ronypotionr-at./ least. wiih} fespect ~~*(Centinued“on Page ‘1 


caused him to enunciate a_prin- 


would guarantee a ‘more’ demo- 
cratic and therefore more healthy 
labor movement. 


jy: hangerhis stand a. apprevingsthe 


oe pa ts 


=~ 
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How (10, AFL Ended Own Identities 


The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed 


at the CIO convention was given 


\Cangtitutinn, appealed; to .Quill, te. 


John P. Frey, 85, whose ideas 


years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIO. 


merger. 
* 


AT THE AFL convention a “step 


forward” was registered, according’ 


to A. Phillip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
‘Porters, when his union’s resolu- 
tion to fight discrimination within 
‘the AFL-CIO, was referred for fur- 
ther action to the Executive 
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Council of the new labor body. 
‘It had been expected that it would |! 
be killed outright, along with the | 
‘resolution of International Typo-| 
graphical Union to protect each: 
union’s autonomy under the new 
highly centralized AFL-CIO set- 
hup. 

| But. as one, reporter from one 
‘of the major commercial papers 
put it, some of “the Geneva spirit” 
got into the discussion around the! 
Porters and Typographical resolu-| 
tions, and George Meany and_| 
other AFL speakers argued that 
the AFL-CIO constitution was far, 
from “perfect” and that the door | 
‘was open for improvements-in the. 


' 
‘ 


At both CIO and AFL conven- 00 the issues of racism, racketeer- next two years. 
, The Porters and Typographical 


union .delegations, while they 


would have preferred something 


more -definite now, nevertheless 
went along with this, and, as Ran-| 
dolph said, it was “a step for-| 
ward.” © However, they also made. 
it clear they would continue to, 
press the fight on these issues in 
the AFL-CIO. | 

It_ had been hoped by many 
delegates at the CIO convention 
that the TWU would adopt a sim-' 
ilar position, rather than voting 
against the merger altogether and 
staying: away 
hon. 


; 


Ws 
0. K: Invite 
enson as their candidate for 
President (52 percent); 16° per- 
cent picked Kefauver,’ 8 per- 
cent tabbed Gov. Harriman, 
* . 


PLUMBERS, four of them to 
be exact, are all set to make 
the trip: from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- 
cilities in California's Bay Area 
had _ been proffered by William _ 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moscow's Muni- 
cipal Workers Union. Dimler 
hasn't followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, referring 
the entire matter to his union's 
international headquarters in 
Washington. George Meany, 
AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all. efferts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 


* 


MILLIONS of dollars in tax 
and social security funds are 
being chiselled from Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal court. 
F. J. DiMento, the federal pros- 
ecutor, made the charge during 
the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and- with-. 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 


* 

FLOOD yictims themselves’ 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden under 
Gov. Ribicoffs 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
labor charged. CIO and AFL 


groups united in opposing the 
plan at mass public hearings be- 
fore the General Assembly's Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his partys proposal for 
full federal aid to flood victims, 
a two-year state tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. 
* 


LUMBER workers have the 
first employer - paid 
plan ever negotiated in their in- 
dustry. The pact between the 
International Woodworkers, 
CIO, and the Wverhauser Tim- 
ber Co. covers 7,000 workers 


in Oregon and Washington. In 
addition to the pension plan, the 
terms include a 4% _ percent 
wage hike across the board and 
improved holiday and vacation 


pension 


| eligibility provisions. 


* 


TEXTILE employers doing 
business with the federal gov- 
ernment will have to abide by 
a Labor Dept. order to pay a 
$1 minimum wage, aecording to 
an appeals court decision. Low- 
er courts had blocked since 


1953 Labor Secretary Mitchell's 
order setting the minimum for 
cotton, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- 
Healey law, which permits the 
secretary to set a floor on wages 
on government contracts. of 
$10,000 or more. The ruling 
upsets a district court decision 
of fast spring that textile. mini- 
mums must be fixed on a local 
basis and not nationally. The 
reversal may influence a situ- 
ation in the coal industry, where 
soft coal operators obtained a 
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Keller Case to Test P 


CHICAGO. — In behalf of hun- that they act as stoolpigeons, Act, alongsige of the broad move- 
{dreds of Americans now shackled against their relatives, friends, co-|ment which is currently demanding 
by the most onerous section of the workers, associates. ‘the complete quashing of this. re- 
McCarran-Walter Act, one Chi- It was these requirements which pressive immigration law. 
cagoan has begun a. fight to end Keller and Witchovich, as well as} In reply, the U. S. Department 
the notorious “supervisory parole.” hundreds of others in the same|of Justice secured the Keller and 
James Keller this week began category, have refused to comply} Witcovich indictments’ using for 
preparations for a court fight deal- with. In-fact, several court chal-|the first time the full punitive 


ing with fundamental questions of lenges had been begun against this | power of that act as a possible pre- 
American freedom. ‘He is faced provision of the McCarran-Walter'cedent for mass imprisonments. 


with an indictment which is con- 
sidered as one of the oppressive 
products of the long era of Mc- 
Carthyism now on the wane. 


This indictment, the first of ‘its 
kind, charges Keller with violating 
the rules of supervisory parole. 
Hundreds of Americans living 
under these oppressive rules for 
over five years at been deprived 
of their rights to move about, to | 


associate, to think freely. | ® NS. 
* | 
MOREOVER, they are required icago ! en pr 


to report periodically and to make | 
what amounts to a “confession” 
of any newspapers and books they ® ) 
have read or friends they have met G e al y aper 
or discussions they have had on | 
any matter which might prove sd 
be objectionable to the U. S. Im-! CHICAGO.— The Chicago De-|list. You don’t know the pressures 
migration Department. fender, weekly Negro newspaper|being put upon these people. In 
When Keller declined to answer; which celebrated its 50th anniver- one country they suddenly are not 
some of these questions during a|sary in Orchestra Hall last week,'allowed to buy milk. Negro busi- 
routine “report-in” back in 1953,| will become the first Negro daily;nessmen are being forced eut of 
he considered that he was defend-| newspaper in the North in modern business because they cannot ob- 
ing the constitutional rights of all'times. Publication of the Daily |tain merchandise and produce 
Americans. : Defender is expected to begin' from the wholesalers. 7 
On Nov. 3, he was arrested Feb. 6, 1956. ai cannot condemn them for 
‘under a test indictment which; John H. Sengstacke, Defender giving in under the pressure,” the 
"ew a _ _learries the threat of one-year im-| editor and publisher, announced NAACP attorney declared, “I only 
a vote overdue in a City Council} THE UPWA told how “she died | prisonment, or $1,000 fine, or both.! the paper will begin a million-do]-|!ove those more who do stand up.” 
subcommittee on the Harvey- |trying to get to the Cook County Another Chicagoan, George Wit-| ar building program to be a Marshalt urged the people of 
Campbell ordinance. ‘Hospital 20 miles away, passing 17| cove was arrested under a simi-| pleted during the next three years ‘Chicago to find a way to stop the 
This measure would outlaw the hospitals w hich discriminate lar indictment. They are out on which will include new buildings. |two-year long riots against the Ne- 
widespread practice of discrimina- against Negro citizens. $4,000 bail at present, presses anit other equipment Tic| gro Cian living a8; Téa 
tion in Chicago hospitals. .The| At a recent hearing before the}. . Daily. Defender will lie « aiid ‘Park Homes. 
practice has victimized not only Health and Judiciary Committees cold eb ainbiciuals olkh me Introducing Mayor Richard 
Negroes but other minority groups. ;of the City Council, Alderman] js the attempt of the government to| ard-cized a on week-ends.| Daley, Congressman William L. 
It also affects whites in that thou-|Reginald DuBcis (9th Ward),| establish a new category of politi- Sengstacke pa: {Dawson asserted: 
sands of Negroes, many of whom|speaking for the opponents of the ' cal prisoners-at-large. F : sal \ “We know Mavor Dalev will 
could pay for service in private’ Harvey-Campbell Ordinance, said, | These are people who have not 9 er _ lel ae DEC: | neot the challenge of Chicago and 
hospitals, are relegated to the al- “Negroes striving to get into com- been convicted of any crime. They ‘oad: Riskael “WAAC P general make Cine a sate” place tee 
veady overcrowded Cook County munity hospitals should haye pa counsel, was received by. the audi-| PoP of all races—in which - to 


ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Room 806, Chicago ], 
Ill. Phone RA 6-9198. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. — | 
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Showdown Due 
~— On Hospital Bill 


CHICAGO.—One of the most 
dramatic and vital campaigns ever 
undertaken in Chicago is aimed at 

- saving the lives of 11 out of every) 
100 Negroes “who die yearly in 
Chicago and who might be alive 
were it not for hospital discrimina- 
tion.” 

A far-reaching campaign 
coming to a climax this week with| 


Se 


ly 


tion campaign. 
The CIO United Packinghouse| 
Workers have issued another 
brochure, dramatically headed, 
“D.O.A.” (Dead on Arrival), with 
a photograph of a Negro woman 
“who might be alive today if it, 
Iwere not for jimcrow hospitals in 
was the city of Chicago.” 
* 


INVOLVED in the Keller case! 


Hospital. tience and common sense.” , 
* | In answer to this racist, Alder- 
THE Coordinating Council of|man Claude Holman (4th Ward) 


jare so-called deportees who are not 


deportable since their origin is in 


live and work. He asked for the 


‘countries which do not accept the | ©" with a standing ovation. 


A } 
return of former nationals. 


Marshall referred to his recent 


‘job and I believe he will measure 
up to it.” 


Organizations Against Discrimina-| said, “Mrs. Mary Bird of Altgeld | In almost every case, these vic-| and extended trips in the deep: Mayor Daley praised the De- 
tion in Chicago Hospitals, headed|Gardens (who had been refused tims of the McCarran-Walter law South and said it was good to be fender and declared: “The real 
by Arthur G. Falls, this week re-|admission in. Roseland Hospital)|are people who have lived in this;in Chicago. He declared, “But if' strength of a: ctv” te neh “ts 
ported on some of the activity on ‘didn’t have time for patience and country for many years and were | you would get rid of Trumbul | people all its people, living to- 
the ordinance by affiliated groups.|common sense. She died.” denied citizenship papers because’ Park. I would really be g’ad_-to gether in peace and harmony 

It was pointed out that the | THE Coordinating Council' of their involvement in working-| here.” That is the challenge, biel with 


American Jewish Congress has stressed the need for delegations ‘class struggles. | Marshall told of the mounting) the help of God, I will trv to 
conducted a_ petition campaign lof shop and community groups to intimidation against Negroes in meet.” 


In the case of Keller, his entire 
and has succeeded in gettingjvisit their own aldermen and se- adult lifetime was spent in the|the South who have — signed’ | 
Mayor Richard J. Daley committed |cure their pledges that they will, building of the U. S. labor move-! NAACP petitions for desegrega- e 
to support the measure. vote for the ordinance when_ it}ment, involved in struggles extend-| t‘on. | Sea Shifts bos 
The Cook County CIO Counciljcomes to a vote on the City Coun-|ing from the Imperial Valley of} “WE GET letters from people : ° 
has conducted a petition campaign 'cil floor. in the South,” he said, “sometimes 3 
UAW-CIO Her 
(Continued from Page 16) 
in the labor mevement. 
It was indicated that serious 


‘California to the rubber plants of! 
here. The NAACP, the IVI, the; It was, pointed out that the im- one or two a week, asking that 
attempts to convene meetings 


ath Annual Kmeas 
Children’s Party 


CHICAGO.—Tiie_ Poiitical Vic- 


BOTH of these Chicagoans were! 
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Solidarity Christmas Party 


For all Smith Act Victims and their families 


Sunday, December 18, 1955 
2:30 te 5:30 P.M. 


At the 
CHOPIN CENTER—1547 N. LEVITT ST. __ 
Program for children Reception for Dorothy Rose 


Ohio. Witkovich is a newspaper- 
Council Against. Discrimination. mediate problem is to get Alder-|} man, employed for many years in their names be removed from the 
the Cook County Physicians’ Asso-!man Einar Johnson to call a meet- | ae 
committee has also begun a peti- with a “do-pass” recommendation. ordered deported because of their: 
, | political beliefs several years ago 
tims Welfare Commiitee announc-| with the Illino:s AFL to discuss 
ed its Fifth Solidarity Christmas} merger of the two state bodies 
e sepeect to 20s auite| le Chopin Center, 1547 N. Leav-| It is” expected that following 
Still Not Presented 2#:!sSc20"": He 
‘under parole conditions only for|time And we are ha 
it | 7 ses Ber a ppy to be} AS A RESULT of the pro- 
Continued from page 16 mental’ problem affecting the {the nd of | expired jail! .}1, cas al %, 5 he pre 
( pag ) s le perk SS Xpree’ Pa able to say that this Christmas will! posal for the election of Great- 
In a deal with the Democratic mining noting Aine de ip ‘ ad ee ee aon ing served years of their lives be-! a special election for regional 
mayor of Chicago, Stratton in- am & ae pe r ; : <‘sthind prison bars for the crime of, director of Region 4 will be 
vided for a further tax of one- ag aad prr-ap sar faw + ees fh soa ‘pone qned oe agers ¢ others ‘whose Cases are convention of Region 4 some 
half percent in the cities. : ? “© being appealed, and who, but for} 4:1, during the month of March. 
Sr oe sete : +h ican people for _ civil liberties, 
chell tried to come to grips wi ' ee Ory oe had 
against state thought - control [the substantial issues. would today be locked in jails already opened up. Labor ob- 
legislation. This made it possible | cmuane in oe ons ee 
é ; requirement that these victims not | jg Dorothy Rose Blumberg, Balti- 
, are unemployed. More than 30,-! only inform on themselves but also| er af 
Broyles bills. But this vear, de- :999 families in 15. downstate —— - a!more Smith Act wife, mother and om importance in the Iilinois 
spite the tremendous movement, abor movement. The -election 
lernment food ‘because they are!by the unemployed in our state. : | Penitentiary, and will be spending 
affected by industrial stagnation., A bold call for an FEPC law her first Christmas in several years}. 
* election of the regional director 
IF STEPHEN Mitchell intends may indicate the direction that 
called for. Higher unemployment barriers to equal opportunity for tainment and refreshments gifts for 
compensation benefits and for an! more than 10 percent of the state's | the kiddies. , 
cern himself with the funda- ) - past the UAW region has been 
entre aes - associated with a strong policy 
, not provided when federal controls! vital issues and encourage the 
( expired. In Chicago, rents have presently reluctant candidate like 
ternational executive board © of 
the UAW, so too in Region 4 
public housing, an end to discrim-| States Attorney John Gutknecht to 
ination in housing and other meas-|make. known their stand on the} ! 
) in the union. Both the regional 
director and the. assistant Te- 
should receive priority among ma-jleaders of the Negro community, 
jor campaign issues. with the ‘farmers and the liberals} 
* | There seems to be mounti 
, ae praeso , | pressure from a number ™ 
Pensehanens, Dayownemts ,. hat Vast ) ''be bound by the announcement of and-labor and Negro candidates in 
“SPGNEORED BY: POLITICAL, VIGTIMS  WELEARE; QOMMINTEE ; 5.41) 1 | j | | the state’ éleétidfi’ a” ‘ddvatice' 
wack a) ho eaigke the enaltanetls » ‘Velectionss 1° 


the foreign language press. | 
ciation were commended for theirjing of the special subcommittee | 
during the height of the McCarthy- 
|Party, to be held on Sunday after-| have not taken place due to dif- 
° : state. Unless a can- ‘m ¢ tur sities entail il =r 
where money is to be secured to people of the state. Unless a can- | term and who may be returned to| see many Smith Act victims home) house to fill the vice-presidency 
. : " . _ _ nd ° - . . ~ 
creased the state sales tax to two | dents into giving him support. supervisory parole may be a life-; thinking, others whose cases were nicdesituied.: Tiss. sectenel dials 
edly be used as Stratton’s main|called violation, amounting to un-| 
Illinois had the most exten- : . At this early date the cam- 
n INCLUDED among the condi- away from families and friends.” 
in the past to defeat such un- are carefully evaluating this elec- 
: } : grandmother, who has just recently 
' | counties are getting surplus gov- 
Stratton signed the so-called loy- of the regional director in the 
A constructive program of jobs in} with strong enforcement powers is; with her: family. 
to make a serious bid for the gov- | will help to guide the new 
extended period of timewould help | population. : 
for independent political action. 
/idoubled and ‘trebled for manly | Speritt Joseph Lohman, County 
: ) there has been a notable failure 
ures to provide housing at rents| vital issues in the state. : 
gional director currently in -all 
‘and work out the basis for joint ac- 
UAW locals to change this sit- 
irre eee ee : cratic, adid fax .Ge¥- will be madéti' Ti ‘13956. 
e, ae .. t 754 chia! yt ; 


nd 


—— ~ 


work. A University of Chicago|which can advance ‘the ordinance | 
| . | 7 
me hysteria. Like hundreds of 
ct e ssues or others in the same category, the 
} McCarran-Walter Act made them fgon. December 18. 2:30 p.m, atl fecsianes within ites otshe Ce 
felon who may be required to serve| “}4oliday time should be family! todies will be accelerated. 
amen seg Se gare didate singles out the key issues, (jail only to serve out his term if! with their families. some after hav- tll tha nest AM conven 
asd one-half percent and :pro- | rhus far, Mitchell has done noth-|time condition for the non-deport- finally thrown out of the courts,! tor will be elected at « pasa 
ithe struggle put up by the Amer-| 
campaign material. Nor has Mit-| limited jedpardy. | nontt Hty ag S. 
sively organized movement oe paign for regional director has 
: tions of supervisory parole is the! The honored guest and speaker 
© P PCRS OVER 200,000 people in Illinois S ; } 
constitutional legislation as the tion. The role of the UAW is of 
to relieve a great deal of suffering | come out- of Women’s Federal 
alty oath measure into law. : Illinois labor . movement. The 
‘the downstate depressed areas is | essential to breaking down the! -The committee promised enter- 
ernorship he will need to con- sential Tiles: sceeeinle Dam 
Rent control by the state wa | erect, They can prod him on the 
As is the case of the UAW in-- 
thousands of people. Rent control,! Treasurer Herbert Paschen and 
to elect Negroes to key posts 
workers can afford to pay—these| If labor were to consult with the 
regions of the UAW are white. 
Adults: $1. nee See. Sienbey, eimere fink LABOR and its allies need jnot/tivity around liberals, pro-labor 
nation'in Region 4 in the c 
a, i, ’ = ¥ may ™ fi. ; P s 20 $y Maal i 
fo cwtpaswaWanatWesbiewess indeed [0 ‘end  h iLéinieit ‘bite! iio) 
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See Shi 


By SAM KUSHNER 
_- CHICAGO. — The announce- 
ment last week that Duane (Pat) 
Greathouse, director of Region 
4 of the UAW-CIO, would in all 
probability be elected to replace 
John Livingston as International 
vice-president of the UAW-CIO 
once again underscored the 
growing importance of the Il- 
_ linois-Iowa area in the affairs of 
the largest union in the coun- 
try. It has been previously an- 
nounced that Livingston would 
head the organizational depart- 
ment in the newly merged AFL- 
CIO. 

It is expected that vice-presi- 
dent Leonard Woodcock, who 
has previously been in charge 
of the farm implement division 
of the union, would now under- 
take the responsibilities pre- 
viously held by Livingston. The 
main aspect of Livingston’s for- 
mer assignment was as head of 
the GM department. The new 
vice-president to be elected will 
undoubtedly be in charge of the 
agricultural implement depart- 
ment, in addition to other duties 
assigned to him by the union. 

Region 4 of the UAW in- 
cludes approximately 100,000 
members in the states of Illinois 
and Iowa. This region, which in- 
cludes the bulk of the Harves- 
ter chain, the Caterpfllar plant 
at .Peoria, the Electromotive 
plant of General Motors in 

La Grange, Ill., now ranks as 


active role in the Illinois 


sin 


one of the largest regions of 
. the UAW in the country. More 


than a third of the members in 
the region are farm implement 


workers. 
. 


GREATHOUSE. in a press ° 


interview, announced that he 

will maintain his Illinois — 

ency and continue to ag ce 
abor 


movement as well as in the Re- 
gion -4 affairs of the UAW. He, 
refused to commit himself as to” 
whether he would be a candi- 
date for president of the Illinois 
state CIO to replace Joseph 
Germano of the steelworkers 
at the coming January 13th con- 
vention. 

Greathouse® however, made 
it clear that he did not see his 


ere 


election to the post of vice- 


president of the UAW as a bar 
to his. continued active service 
as an officer of the Illinois CIO 
and possibly in the merged la- 
bor movement in_ Illinois. 

In regard to the prospects for 
a merged labor movement in 
Illinois, Greathouse expressed 
the opinion that- there are no 
difficulties that cannot be over- 
come in the near future. He 
made it clear however, that he 
was prepared to continue fight- 
ing for policies that have been 
part of the CIO program in the 
past in the new merged body. 
This reference was made to the 
need for a continyed program 


on civil rights and the need to — 


maintain democratic procedures 
(Continued on Page — 
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CHICAGO.—Between now and 
New Years, Chicagoans are 
being asked to call on their con- 
gressmen in order “to make sure 
that Emmett Till has not died in 
vain. 


The effort is being made here 
to line up as many commitments 
as possible for votes on civil 
rights legislation when Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
People has outlined the main 
anti-lvnch, anti-poll tax bills and 
measures to protect the voting 
rights of the millions of disen- 
franchised Negro and_ white 
voters in the South. 


* 


THE Civil Rights Congress, 
in a bulletin’ this week, urged 
Chicagoans to reach the 13 Re- 
publican and Democratic con- 
gressmen in this area who are at 
home until after the first of the 
year. 

“One decisive front for action 
on the Till case,” said the CRC, 
“is the organization of pressure 
on Congress. Through such ac- 
tion, civil rights can also be 
made a central issue in the 1956 
elections.” 


First on the CRC’s program 
was a call for support from other 
congressmen of the proposal of 
Congressman Diggs of Michigan 
to prevent the seating of the 
congressmen from Mississippi 
on the grounds that they were 
illegally elected in violation of 
the 14th Amendment. 

* 


THE NAACP publication, 
“The Crisis,” stressed the anti- 
lynching bills, $.900 and H.R. 
3563 as “particularly applicable 
to the Emmett Till case.” Said 
the NAACP: “These bill would 
have subjected Bryant and Mi- 
lam and their accomplices to 
prosecution in federal court 
and to a possible jail term up to 
20 years.’ 


Other key items in the NAA- 
legislative ; 


following: 

“The right to vote, so widely 
abused in Misissippi, would be 
protected under HR 3476, S. 
903, and similar legislation. This 


Prepare for Congress 
_ Fight on Civil Rights 


bill would extend federal pro- 
tection against intimidation and 
coercion of voters in primary 
elections, the only ones that 
matter in Mississippi.” 


program - for. 
- . Congress in, January, includes- the. 


These Congressmen of Yours 


Are Home Until New Years 


Chicago-area Congressmen are home now and can be seen 
and called concerning civil rights and other legislation. » 

Sen Paul H. Douglas lives at 5658 S. Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, and Sen. Everett M. Dirksen lives in Pekin, Ill. 

The addresses of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives are as follows, all in Chicago unless otherwise designated: 

District 1—William L. Dawson, 3725 South Lake Park Ave. 


District 2—Barratt O'Hara, 


7242 South Crandon Ave. 


District 3—James C. Murray, 2912 West 83rd St. 


District 4—William E. McVey, 15616 Lexington Axe., 


Harvey. 


District 5—John C. Kluczynski, 1754 West Garfield Blvd. 
District 6~Thomas J. O’Brien, 4858 West Washington Blvd. 
District 7—James B. Bowler, 1311 South California Blvd. 
District 8—Thomas S. Gordon, 1817 North Hermitage Ave. 
District 9—Sidney R. Yates, 3500 North Lake Shore Drive. 
District 10—Richard W. Hoffman, 474 Lindberg Road, River- 


side. 


District 11—Timothy P. Sheehan, 7439 West Lunt Ave. 
District 12—Charles A. Boyle, 1057 West Loyola Ave. 
District 13—Marguerite Stitt Church, 300 Church Strett, Evans- 


oo 


ae 


HERE ARE IL 


ELECTION DATES IN ‘56. 


1956 ILLINOIS ELECTION CALENDAR 


NATIONAL 
President 
Vice-President 
Congressmen (23 districts) 
U. S. Senator 


COOK COUNTY 


States Attorney 
Coroner 
Recorder of Deeds 
Clerk of Circuit Court 
_ Clerk of Superior Court 
3 Sanitary District Trustees 
2 County Board School 
-’ Trustees 


STATE 
Covernor 


Deadline for filing o 


- $4 State Senators (1 in every 


CHICAGO 


Twelve Associate Judges of the Municipal Court. 
Republican and Democratic Party officials to be elected 
at primary 
Ward Committeemen (1 in each of 50 wards in Chicago). 
Delegates to National Nominating Convention (2 for each 
of 25 Illinois congressional districts). . 


‘FILING AND ELECTION DATES 


Deadline for filing of candidates in primary—January 23,1956 
Last day for registration for primary election—March 13, 1956 
Primary election—April 10, 1956 

F independent candidates—August 20, 1956 
Last day for registration for general election—October 9, 1956 
Gerieral election—November 6, 1956 


(Offices to be filled) 


Lieut-Governor 

Secretary of State 

Attorney General 

Auditor of Public Accounts — 

State Treasurer 

$3 U. of I. Trustees 

Clerk of Supreme Court 

Clerk of Appellate Court 

177 State Representatives 
3 in each of 59 House 

istricts) 


even numbered district 
lus the 3rd, 7th, 17th, 
19th. and 33rd Senatorial 
Districts). 


ILLINOIS POLITICS 


State Issues for 


56 Still Buried 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 
CHICAGO. 


STEPHEN A. MITCHELL'S 
announcement that he will run 
for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Illinois calls for 
the attention by the labor, lib- 
eral and Negro peoples move- 
ment on the 1956 state contests. 

Labor and liberal organizations 
have expressed themselves on 
some candidates and issues in 
the campaign to name _ the 
Democratic opponent of Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen. But as yet, 
there is very little to indicate 
that important independent pres- 
sure are being brought to bear 
on the Democratic Party to help 
determine the candidates and 
program for the gubernatorial 
and other state races. 


In announcing his candidacy, 
the former chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee 
indicated that he does not yet 
have the official support of his 
party in Illinois. He is, at this 
moment, also far from becoming 
the favorite candidate of any sec- 
tor of the people's movement. 
Mitchell is currently wooing lib- 
erals, but he is hoping primarily 
that the Cook County Demo- 
cratic machine will accept him as 
the best candidate to oppose 
Gov. William G. Stratton. 


THE present Governor, while 


cP Asks Full Supp 


CHICAGO.—Fullest support 
to the current Worker circula- 


tion camapign was announced 
here this week by the Illinois- 
Indiana District Board of the 
Communist Party. 


The -board pledged that “4 
large share of the responsibility 
for the success of the drive here 
must be assumed by our party.’ 
The statement declared that the 
party would work together with 
all other supporters of the paper 
here in putting the 1,500-sub 
quota for The Worker over the 
top during the coming eae 
months, 


The Communist: Party state- 
ment hailed: the:-paper «(for its: 


invaluable contribution in the 
struggles of the people in this 
area, pointing to the need for 
greater circulation in the course 
of the coming period. 

“As the people seek a clearer 
role in the coming election cam- 
paign, work to fulfill the prom- 
ises of labor unity, fight to end 
racist mob violence and to make 
new gains in the political, eco- 
nomic and legislative struggles 


. ahead. The Worker circulation 


becomes all the more decisive,” 

declared the statement. 
“That's why this drive presents 

all progressive forces in Chi- 


cago, including our party, with 
imvery setious responsibility.” 


' It'-was. pointedt' out: that ak 


ort to Drive 


though the remnants of McCar- 
thyism still grip the country, 
there has been the opening of 
vastly improved opportunities 
for building The Worker and 
the Daily Worker in this area. 

The Communist Party state- 
ment declared. that its own 
plans and apparatus would be set 
up to aid in the campaign and 
that the party leaders here would 
devote their personal attention 
to the drive, giving leadership 
by example, 

The drive, begun on Dec. I, 
is moving toward the first target 


date on Dec. 18, when one-tenth 


of the quota’ here’ is' to’ be’ 


elected as a favorite of the GOP 

Old Guard, has very shrewdly 
built up a reputation as a “liber- 
al” Republican. He has avoided 
head-on collisions with labor, lib- 
eral and farm groups who have 
made demands upon his admin- 
istration. Stratton’s demagogy 
has enabled reactionary and. big 
business interests in the state to 
keep concessions to a minimum 
while the major needs of the peo- 
ee were sidetracked and their 

asic interests impaired. 

The CIO Illinois State Indus- 
trial Union Council, in a legisla- 
tive news letter, declared that the 
last state legislature “produced 
reapportionment’ for the first 
time in half a century, raised the 
sales tax, gave a few crumbs 
to labor... .” 


The crumbs to labor were 
wrung out of the state adminis- 
tration through a united effort 
by all sections of the labor move- 
ment. Thus, workmen’s compen- 
sation in the state was raised by 
18.2 percent, unemployment 
compensation was raised by only 
$1 a week for one person, and 
benefits are increased up to an 
additional $13 weekly for the less 
than two percent with four de- 
pendents. Some small gains were 
made in safety inspection, @ 
propriations for schools, and-pu 
lic assistance. A bill denyin 
tax exemption to any hospital 
which discriminates against per- 
sons because of race, ‘color or 
creed, was also passed. 


However, Governor Stratton 
who pretends to be concerned 
about discrimination against the 
Negro people helped to kill a 
fair employment practices bill by 
calling it “unnecessary.” Not one 
Republican in the State Senate 


‘supported the — bill, 


A’ MASS eeieds forced 
Stratton to agree to a $50,000,- 
000 bond issue for aid to schools. 
But this amount has been proved 
far from adequate to meet the 
needs for school constructi 
more teachers, increased pay, a 
ditional facilities, etc. The GOP 
in Illinois o federal aid to 
education offers only further 
tax increases to the people as 
the, answer to. the question of 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 
CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 


and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations.” Itll be known:as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 
bearing the ‘full name, a handshake across the map of northern ‘North America, with 
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Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


WE'RE STILL waiting for 
the lightning to strike! The pat- 
tern of about $2,500 a week to- 
ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken) 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 
do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving plea to all 
our readers comes from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
believe in truth and freedom: to 
come to the aid of our press. 
Witheut it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people who visit me, and 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by the appointed time. Then it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 

Some holiday gifts have been 
received, but. they are not pour- 
ing in. 


Mar 


aa orm 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 


Total to date 
Stll to go 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
~ New York City 3, N. Y. 


oe aoe 


The valiant Minnesota Free- 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The Minnesotans 
had $300 to go to reach their 
target of $1,200. So they got 10 
volunteers. 


* 

IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
The Worker circulation drive, 
anno inced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good. Wisconsinites gtab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
subs and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers. Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again. 


Meany and Reuther open convention 


eee ——_ 


The Georgia 


Tech Story 


By Lester Rodney 
See Page 12 


* 
More Merger News 
See Pages 2, 3, 4 


* 


Howard Fast 


See Page 8 
* 


Ben Levine Reviews TV 
See Page 8 


one hand marked CIO, the other 
AFL. 

More than 15,000,000 -work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO. Heads 
of the Brotherhoods of Railroad 


_ Trainmen and Firemen and En- 


ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 
300,000 operating railroad work- 


ers, about three quarters of the - 


total, will seek to come in. At 
least one major leader of the 
AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 
teamsters, said he hoped the 
United Mine Workers, — too, 
would come. 

* 


BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning” with 


- sweeping fresh organizing drives, 


and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and liberties, that gave 
the AFL-CIO its great historic 
meaning. 

Its message of new hope was 
carried to every hamlet in the 


~ country by 30 news, radio and 


TV reporters. 
One of the first important 


| positive results was the election 


of- two Negro union leaders 
among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to compose the 29-man 
executive council, They are A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


—From CIO News 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 


my destination to him. 
A big graying man of 45 or 


so, he talked with his eyes 


straight ahead 
as he steered 
his big vehicle 
through =the 
maze of traf- 
fic. He found 
time to com- 
ment and 
seemed eager & 
to do so. 
Mike, h 


said, xeterring Me > PI 


to Quill, iwas. against the ‘mer- 


eee 
LENIN 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 
to his opposition. 

* 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days of his union, im- 
plying that its existence kept 
his job from being utterly un- 
bearable. 

Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 
But that was water under the 


bridge, and he seemed ta, feel 


that the merger could prevent 
such iniquities from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 
bye as I got off at the Armory, 
as though he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed and good 
luck. 
* 

THE HALL of the great brick 
building is forbidding when it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 
faces of. men and women who 
spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and carpenters: touched those of 


postal clerks and garment jwork- . 
J 


ers. 

The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at them, that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, at other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily deceptive. 


INEVITABLY you _ think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into the. creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time_when 
I stood among these, or their 
brothers and_ sisters, when , they 


(Continued ,on Page 13) 


Porters and Willard Townsend, 
president. of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 
the executive council of either 
the AFL or CIO. 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named _ respectively 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 

THE CONVENTION was still 
in session as this edition of The 
Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powerful force in American 
life. That was evident’ from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 


® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
icies. 

® Notice to the “Goldwater 
formula” advocates who seek to 
limit labor’s political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” 


® Natice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges. of 
intolerance must end. , 


® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with? the targets still 
to be set. parte 3 | 

© New goals in the economic 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor's struggies - 
for higher living standards and 
eliminate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content much like those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance. 
They are, the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need 
no longer be. classed as “stock” 
resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icy was not ‘yet made available 
at Worker press‘time, but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already indi- 
cated at an early stage of the 
convention. 


Walter Reuther who at the 


CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference, and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-CIO 
convention. He apparently leit 
that to Meany who later made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his speech, 
Meany challenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed . 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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United Labor Proc 
Larger Role in Politics 


By ROB F. HALL 
EVEN A MAN FROM MARS attending the first convention of the merged AFL- 


CIO in the 7ist Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by President, Eisenhower 


and his aides in their efforts to 
TORCH OF UNITY! (By Baer) 


aims 


ot 


give their GOP-Big Business ad- 
ministration a pro-labor tint’ in 
preparation for the 1956 cam- 
paign for labor votes. It was used 
by several Democratic aspirants to 
advance their own bid for the 
Democratie presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor’s politica: 
rights and to proclaim the inten- 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not less active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 

As for the GOP performance, 
the stage had been set by the cam- 
paign of right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed Demo- 
cratic candidates by torce of Jaw. 
For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are iflegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
tended to make a Labor Party ol 


the Democratic Partv. 
* 


THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
to allay labor's anger at’ Gold- 
water's ‘meat-axe tactics and_ its 
resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion’s favoritism for Big Business. 

At their conclusion, however, 
the GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The President's message came 
to the convention via_ telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de- 
fined labor’s philosophy as support 
for the dignity and freedom ot 
man and recognition that Jabor's 
welfare is related to the welfare! —— —<—$$$—<—— 


of “other groups.” He said labor JHE PRELIMINARIE 


. From “Labor” 


—_—_——_—_ 


| i} one. 


S TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


STATE “right-to-work” laws, 
so-called, will get their first re- 
view by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The high court agreed to de- 
cide whether the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the Supreme Court will review 
was brought by 16 AFL ,rail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court rul- 
ing. The state court held a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con- 
tracts and is therefore in viola- 
tion of Nebraska's right-to-work 
law. 


* 

PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal charges against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
ing the strike at its New Castle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
| strike settlement the company 
had agreed to drop civil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct and _ rioting. 

meee 


MR. GALLUP’S POLL .-of 
union members, on the question, 
“In politics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat. or Independ- 
| ent? showed Democrats outnum- 

bering Republicans by two to 
One out of every four 

unionists, however, numbered 
himself among political inde- 
pendents. The breakdown: 
| Democrats, 51 percent; Inde- 
pendent, 25, percent; Republi- 
| cans, 24 percent. Democratic 
unionists preferred Adlai Stev- 


— — 


- 


government, neglecting to state 
that government is freely inter- 
vening on the side of the emplover 
-under-cover of the Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts. 

Major attention was focused on: 
a paragraph in Eisenhower s state- 
ment in which he urged that with: | 
in the united Jabor organization the 
rights of minority labor groups in 
politics and other labor activity: 


wants the right to bargain collec: 
How (10, 


tively without interference by the 
By HERBERT SIGNER 


— ee 


‘position and craft policies. | 3 
‘te tions, there were unions and dele- 
. . ° a 
“must be scrupulously. protected respects to Frey, and then went gales who had all kinds ol meg 
and their views adequately re-'uhead with the business of wind- $:V"3s and fears about the pend- 
ected.” ‘ing up the affairs of the AFL and 8 merger. ot 
imoving ahead to merger with CIO. In the AFL, these “misgivings 
If anything, the trotting out of came from the right, from a large 
Frey, who for years symbolized number of the old-line craft union 
the diehard group within the AFL officials who over the years domi- 
craft hierarchy which regarded nated the AFL and gave it its re- 
the CIO as a “red plot” and bitter- actionary policies on so many 
ly opposed unity, only served to issues. George Meany told them. 
show how the times have changed. “To use the vernacular of New 
th's was the kind of respect for * York City, I may be a chump, 
minority rights that Eisenhower! AT THE WIND-UP CIO con- but I dorft have any misgivings 
intended, it was clearly not what vention taking place at the same 2bout it.” These unions, particu- 
Labor Secretary Mitchell had in ‘time, some of the early CIO spirit larly in the metal trades and build- 
mind. For the latter gentleman,’ which ran through all the speeches ing departments, let it be known 
éppearing on the platform as @ and proceedings was—“This is not they were going to press for. craft 
guest speaker, insisted that waile the end of the CIO. The CIO “priority” over industrial unionism 
labor unity was a good thing, it). pever The high spirit in the new AFL-CIO. 
shouldn't be extended to include : é 
“Communists” by which he ob-|ticeable contrast to the compara-| AT THE CIO convention, the 
Viously meant unions under lett! tive quiet of the AFL meeting,!“misgivings’ about the merger 
belgoneicd or militant leadership. which, while voting unanimously, came from the “left,” through the 
Without doubt, Risenhower Wai approved the merger and ended protests of the Transport Work- 
merely pleading the causé of his 1. apy’. separaté existence ers Union delegation, headed by 
— Republican party. wae objec- | thout any fanfare or hulla-! Mike Quill, that the unity consti- 
tive was the same as Goldwaters— 10, : uskieee tena nk AL. chiald be 
At both CIO and AFL conven- 
si ne ‘ing and raiding. 


0 pick as many labor votes as , 
lo pick uD as Many 4 | on the issues of racism, racketeer- 
possible, recognizing that most} r 
” 2 
to domestic issues. ' However, unlike other CIO or 


The AFL convention paid 


+ 

THOSE who work for united 
political action by labor could ap- 
piaud that principle. It was not so 
long ago that the CIO expelled 
unions for supporting a third party 
ticket in preference to the Truman 
Democrats. But if anyone thought 


end.” 
at the CIO convention was in no- 


EE ee 


workers will .cast their ballots’ 
-avainst his Big Business ticket and 
in favor of labor-encorsed Demo- 
cratic candidates. But his dilemma 
caused him to enunciate a_ prin- 
’ ciple which if applied consistently 
would guarantee a more dcmo- 
cratic and therefore more healthy 
lubor movement. 


He ripped into the plot of the. 4¥L unions which have had cri- 
GOP-Big Business administration’ticisms of one kind or another 
to break the back of the labadr (come the same as the TWD), Quill 
imovement. He punctured the Prp- and his delegation insisted on vot- 
labor professions of the GOP by ing against the merger altogether. 


citing the anti-labor stalwarts’ in J; was the only CIO or AFL union 
ithe Administration, such as Vice'tg do sa, | 


: President Nixon, Interior Sectetary; The short debate on the issue 
FIRST to speak for the D: mo-| *cKay, Detense secretary Wilson | 5 the CIO convention was given 

crats was Gov. Avercll Harriman |?" members of the NLRB, and ‘a dramatic moment when TWU 

of New York who, thanks to the | their failure to repeal 1-H. én 

Jessons He learned at former Presi-|}, Harriman described the “triple- 

dent Truman’s knee, knows what threat attack of the GOP as 

Kind of sveech to. make at a labor cluding (1) packing 


ii-"with his union’s criticisms of the 
CO: 4 © $- émait I a wit if A t ‘ 
iti faba Orme TT Es Gast Tis } it _PEspec 


constitution, appealed fo Quill, to 
change,his stapd on.appreving the 


federal ragen- 

%» ee = * , , att 

(Continued vin Page 12}y. 
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e2OF Se ttle soastae sido Bom leu ft 


AFL Ended Own Identities 


~The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed 
up at the 74th and last convention of the AFL last Friday. John P. Frey, 85, whose- ideas 
apparently haven't changed any all these years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIlO 


merger. 
* 


AT THE AFL convention a “step. 


forward” was registered, according 
to A. Phillip Rando!ph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, when his union's resolu- 
tion to fight discrimination within 


the AFL-CIO. was referred for fur-' 


ther action to the Executive 
Council of the new labor body. 
it had been expected that it would 
be killed outright, along with the 
resolution of International Typo- 
graphical Union to protect each 
unions autonomy under the new 
hiehly centralized AFL-CIO set- 
uy). 

But. as one reporter from one 
of the major commercial papers 
put it. some of “the Geneva spirit” 
got into the discussion around the 
Porters and Typographical resolu- 
tions, and George Meany and 
other AFL speakers argued that 
the AFL-C1O constitution was far 
from “perfect” and that the door 
wus open for improvements in the 
next two vears. 

' The Porters and Typographical 
union delegations, - while they 
would have preferred something 
more definite now, nevertheless 
went along with this, and, as Ran- 
dolph said, it was “a step for- 
ward.” 
it clear thev would 


the AFL-CIO. 


It had been hoped by many 
delegates at the CIO convention’ 
.secretary-treasurer, Gustav Faber, that the TWU would adopt a sim-| 
took the floor and, while agreeing ilar position, rather than voting: 


against the merger altogether and 


staving, away, from the, unity gon; 
hon. | | 


Shwe 
PS 


However, they also made 
\ continue to 
ipress the fight on these issues in 


Suni 
‘ its rf 


AIRS 


® Set Review of State Seab Laws 
® Mescow Piumbers 0.K. Invite 


-enson as their candidate. for 
President (52 percent); 16 per- 
cent: picked Kefauver, 8 per- 
eent tabbed Gov. Harriman. 


* 


PLUMBERS, four of them to 


be exact, are all set to make 
the trip from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- 
cilities in California’s Bay Area 
had been proffered by William 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moscow's Muni- 
cipal Workers: Union. Dimler 
hasn't followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, refering 
the entire matter to his union’s 
international headquarters in 
Washimgton. George Meany, 
AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all efforts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 
: * 

MILLIONS of dollars in tax 
and social security finds “are 
being chiselled from  Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal cpurt. 
F. J. DiMento, the federal pros- 
ecutor, made the charge during 


the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and with- 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 
* 


FLOOD victims themselves 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden. under 
Gov. Ribicoff's 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
labor charged. CIO and AFL 
groups united in opposing the 
pjan at mass public hearings be- 
fore the General Assembly's Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his party's proposal for 
| full federal aid to flood victims, 

a two-year state tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. 

* 

LUMBER workers have 

first employer - paid 


‘ 
’ 


the 
pension 


The pact between the 
| Intern ational Woodworkers, 

CIO, and the Wyerhauser Tim- 
Co. covers’ 7,000 workers 


in Oregon and Washington. In 
1 3s,° . 
aadition to the pension plan, the 
include a 4'2 percent 
wage hike across the board and 
improved holiday and vacation 
eligibility provisions. 
| * 
| JEXTILE emplovers doing 
with the federal gov 
ernment will have to abide by 
a Lebor Dept. order to pay a 
_ $I minimum wage, according to 
an appeals court decision. Low- 
' er courts had blocked since 
1953 Labor. Secretary Mitchell's 
order setting the minimum ‘for 
cotion, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- 
: Healey law, which permits the 
| secretary to set a floor on wages 
on ° government contracts of 
$10,000 or more.’ The ruling 
upsets a district court decision 
of last spring that textile mini- 
mums must be fixed on a loca! 
basis and net nationally. |The 
reversal may influence a_ situ- 
ation in the coal industry, where 
soft coal operators obtained a 


| _ tem pofary. Anjunction, to. blogk a 
Oh WARS PMpinUMD exer, 5 


dustry. 
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: 
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business 
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‘Only through the intervention of 
| NAT Grass Roots = and we allies on candidaics, 

orms electoral coalitic 
Have to Move struggles an the issues can the 

THE OLD- TIMER anie °,@ ; . le be given £2 

On Political Action mF i. he C alter wlive 
| choice in ‘56 to the Cadillac Caii- 
SECRETARY OF- LABOR. The hottest rumor along Labor | ~—onens';net and the anti-Geneva ache 
Row this last week is that if the Dems win in 56, UAW president UAW President Walter Reuther, of the political parties.” 7) “We"| most blatantly championed by the 
Walter Reuther would like to be Secretary of Labor. told a press conference during the. C#!I upon-the officers of the UAW McCarthyites in both old pariies. 


* * AF L-CIO. merger convention that! locals to encourage all UAW mem-| There's nothing wrong in expect- 


, > : b t] rd - 
CHICAGO. We herr that Jack Canay hat wales on his lis nat uty him to sponsor pS otic emcee ay aed eth ee 


brow for the post of Chicago Regional | Director when Pat Great- |} hor - farm - liberal conference in| 
house becomes a veep of UAW. Seems there are several candi- |the spring of ’56 dealing with bgerh part in the political life of, win the AFL-CIO for the UAW 


their community. mandates on political acti But 
dates and the most formidable could be Willoughby Abner, Negro | elections. The UAW 15th conven- nde 4 pacer yn or apegecenre a 
UAW leader. This in fact might be the spot where the lily white |tion in March unanimously urged Neither the resolves or where-|in this respect, Reuther needs !0ts 


ai a ases in this UAW mandate calls’ of help from the UAW grass rovis. 
ee Cenenive Beate wesc Re ee the calli 1g of such a conference.! fo, relying on George Meany to And the special role of the Leit- 
* President Reuther passed the buck: 


sponsor or veto this political ac- ‘Center pro sive coalitions in the 
CUTDOWN. GM’s Southgate plant in California is on a five- {to George Meany on the issue byj;;,,, program... It outlines what} UAW. oe oe ao - mat: sills. pease 


day week, eight hours and that’s all. All overtime to be discontinued |saying he was not the head of the the UAW itself stands for and will roots support for taking the ty AW 
alter Xmas, dealers overstocked with new cars. labor movement and it isnt up fight for in the °56 elections, botk' mandates off paper and into the 
. be him to sponsor such a confer- inside and outside of the merged’ arena of action. 

“GUILT BY ASSOCIATION.” A member of the Federal |©"°: |AFL-CIO. It’s one thing to strive, Wayne University recently made 
Trade Commission, Mason by name thinks that its alright to use | Is Reuther’s stand consistent} to get the AFL-CIO to sponsor the: ,an impartial study on how Detroit 
guilt by association techniques when it deals with “whores, pimps, |with UAW policy? The UAW’s spring. conference. It’s quite a auto workers reacted in the ‘32 
thieves and Communists” but it’s going “too far to use it against political action: resolution contains | different matter to pass the buck’ elections. Some of their find! Ings 
business men.” He was concurring in an opinion, docket 5592, be following resolves in substance: Ito Meany in order to burv this ur-' were: 

Septemper 1954. That “we’—the UAW—would gently -needed project for 56. | 1) Detroit auto workers are pre- 

+ come on political education “not; While the ‘51 UAW convention dominantly “loyal to the union's 

BETTER OUTLOOK. The bulletin of the First National Bank !only during campaigns, but every called for presidential candidates political recommendations.” 
of New York comments, “a better outlook for world peace, prog- day of the year.” 2) “We” must even to the Left of Harry Truman,' 2) On the question of whether 
ress towards eliminat.ng controls, and some. easements of tax ob- rally maximum strength behind: ithe "55 convention makes no direct labor unions ould hive more or 
stacles have widened public intérest, at home and abroad, in for- jtrue liberal men and measures and reference to labor's role in influ- less influence in government. 35 
eign investments.” ‘against the “special vested inter-'encing the choice of presidential percent felt’ that unions should 

* ests” in Congress, in the states and candidates. The °55 convention have more to say and only 14 per- 

PREDICTION. Before the Free Press was shut down by a |in local government. 3) “We” myist concentrates on the election issues, cent fe thev should have les: to 
strike it carried an important prediction in Mark Beltaire’s column (keep before the people the rec- independent election machinery, say. 

_ that, the first Negro woman to be elected to Congress will come |ord of the reactionary coalition and'and such independent expressions! 3) While 75 percent of Deiro't 
from Detroit and be elected in 1956. He means of course State |of the liberals in the 84th Con-'sues jin isolation from the candi-.auto workers voted for Stevenson ‘n 
Senator Cora Brown who will run against incumbent Machrowilz. | gress. 4) That the UAW locals,|convention also said that the Pres-|’52 as recommended by the UAW, 

* through the state councils, should’ ident of the USA is “not just a per-' only slightly more than half of i a 

SKILLED TRADES. There is some muttering about a ad- work for reapportionment and re-| sonality at the top; he is the maker union members felt tha* “there is 
ministrator ‘being placed by. the International over the Detroit districting of election districts. 5)| of executive decisions. If the ac- any important difference bh: tations 
Skilled Trades Council, UAW. “We” call upon Congress to pro-'tions of his Administration are what the Democratic and Republi- 

* ; ‘vide for free and equal TV and;wrong for the people, he has ap- can parties stand for.” 

WHITE CHAUVINISM. Who is responsible for the disgrace- | Radio time to rival parties. 6) “We proved those actions or they would’ Thus auto workers will si>o: . 
ful exhibition of “Dixiecratism” at the Intcrnational Institute, on again urge the calling of a national. not have been taken.” It’s there- moves by top and local U/ YW 
Kirby and John R. Recently pictures appeared in the local press of ‘conference of labor, farm and other, fore nonsense to deal with the is-' cers in be! alf of the UAW’: fi i. tie 

1 “Dixie Kitchen” with insults to Negro women. Tuesday, Nov. 29 liberal forces in the spring of 1956 uses in isolation from the candi- cal action mandates; they exze:' a 
was the date and the stories told of the Institute being done up to ;—prior to the convening of both dates and the office. A Lyndon, greater Lebor voice in gover. : 
“resemble the Olid South.” The old deal reeked of KKK. thinking. ‘national party conventions.” The! Johnson, for example, is prepared and almost half of then want t. 

" ‘purpose of this conference, said to cover up. a candidate satisfac- Democratic tickets and plats S 

“GOOD PUBLICITY”; Carl Stellato, president of Ford Local the UAW resolution, is to analyze; tory to reactionary Big Business, | to stop being carbon copies rae 

‘the national situation and “mo-' Tammany Hall and the Dixiecrats,'the Cadillac “Republicans. O.'y 

bilize. liberal forces in an all- out by platform planks allegedly ap-,labor’s independent political action 

‘effort to fight for liberal princi-!pealing to every group including. together with its allies cau achieve 

te aie and policies in the platforms Negroes and Northern “liberals.” these results. 


600 is. reported telling good friends whe rub him down on his pro- 
posal oi Ford letting workers buy the coming issue of Ford stock, 
that “its good publicity.” 


ACCEPT. Russian plumbers have accepted an. invite from 
AFL Plumbers Union Local 159, Richimond, Calit:, to visit them 
in the United States. The AFL local proposed the Russian apni aCeS car ee. 


ers spend some time working under the jurisdiction of the AFLers 


: : ay | 
and attend union meetings here. What bout “t UAW local making | DETROIT.—The attack on the of “friendliness” towards the UAW- ed over the frameup trial of six 
the same offer to the auto workers in the Gorki plant where Walt — pq of Rights and the U.S. Consti- CIO. ! | Michigan working class leaders 


and Vice worked back in the early thirties. : ; Picard was the judge who presid- under } 
oe i itution that’s contained in the in-} _’ a jucE presid- ‘una the Smiti Act. 


* ‘dictment of the UAW-CIO by the 


GRAVY. Mayor Albert Cobo has chartered 2 corporation with Ficenhower Government for alleg- | Beak 
capital of $400,000 for the development of his land holdings in led violations of the politieal activ Aa i i r 


Tucson, Ariz. Early this vear Cobo bought 967 acres of land with |jiyv clause of the Taft Hartley Act, 


the money he got when he seld his share of Cobo cleaners which ‘will start rolling in court, Dec, 12 F 
he owned with his brother. The question is who was taken to the {before Federal Judge Frank Picard. ' COURT i SRINST TRECETS 
cleaners, the taxpayers or the clothing. Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
* ‘treasurer has charged in mi 3 DETROIT.—Two recent cases pealed the case all tie wey to the 
FARMERS. Latest report from government sources is_ that speeches that the indictment is a Of discrimination points up~ the'!U.S. Sunreme Court before it was 
farmers income for 1955 will be down 10 percent from 1954. The. pjot against the rights of the work- |W: arning of labor and the Negro decided favorably for her. 
Wal. Sireet Journal predicts that farm prices will be down in 1956 ers pz rticipating m political action people s movement that passage of 
for the Afth consecutive year, A big drive to get Michigan farmers ‘and an effort to stop them from 2 FEPC Jaw, doesnt mean that 7 ° 
into the Farmers Union here is under wav. Helping to build the electing representatives of their | hite supremacists will change he ‘all Pate 
Farmers Union are many members of organized labor. ichoice or backing those who sup-'their wavs. = ou! ’ 
* " port labor's program. James Harris was refused service 
RETAIL STORES. While the big stores are milking everyone | He has pointed to the many!along with another union carpen- Fs artaticn 
and anyone for the buck, they are also preparing to deteat the $1 ,viclations of the Bill of Rights anditer during a Tunch break when . 
an hour federal minimum wage law beng extended to cover work- the Constitution contained in this |they came off a job and sougnt 
eis in retail stores. The newly merged labor mevement is about to indictment and warns that if the'something to eat at Randv’ S Bar-! DETROIT. — Rev. C harles A. 
get many calls from retail store workers who are getting wise and government can push it through becue, E. Jefferson at Gray. Hill, pastor of the Hartford Ave. 
want to organize. jand win, that the whole labor| The case was before an all-white; Bapis t Church in Detroit ard 
* ‘Movement can face charges of jurv that toox 15 aninutes to find ‘honorary co-chairman of the Mich- 
FLEETWOOD. The UAW Local 15 has a plant éeliairman who (Violations. the tavern owner “not guilty.” The,‘gan Committee for Protection of 
doesnt come to meetiigs, settles becfs without the plant committee. A false note of it being a “friend-‘defense case was a pack of lies|Foreign Born, sent a statement 
There are 72 beefs on speedup im the shop. Someone better take {lv suit” had some prevalence whe from start to finish and the Judge,'Dec. 2, on behalf of the MC es 
a look. ithe indictment first became a court) Joe Gillis who likes to parade as,to the UU. S. Senate Subcommit: 
* issue, but the recent news that'a “friend” oft he Negro people on fin )7vration and Naturaliz: san 
DEMOCRACY AT WORK. A Negro family has moved into ;Ford Local 600 was being investi-;was obviously against the rare which is holding hearings on the 
Herman Garders Housing rroject, the first, and so another. nail is gated for possible indictment also'tion. The defense eliminated all|Wa! iter-McCarran law. 
put in the coffin of Detroit's Housing sceregation policy. The Cobo under the same rap, exploded the Negroes from the jury by chal-! He assailed the present law for 
gang still fight it and are choosy about the Negro families. They myth of “friendly test.” - lenges. ‘considering these people as immi- 
dont want any Negro teen- “agers it's reported because then such Also there is nothing in the rec- On Dec. 15. in Gillis court Mrs. igrants and “aliens after residint ig 
teenagers would be going to some cf the jumior high schools around ‘ord of Judge Frank Picard to indi-. Elizabe th Rave a clerk in a white here so many years. “It a person 
Herman Gardens. ‘cate that there w will be any attitude | realtor s office just across: thejhas spent the major part of his lile 
: “a — ‘street from McAvoy’s Bar, 18484'here, he cannot be, considercd 


GIVE A . BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS James Couzens will charge that alien to our society and culture. 


ishe was refused service in that bar. | Rev. Hill is scheduled td speak 
| Mrs. Rave during World War'Dec- 10 2 1t the opening of the 23rd 
u won a case against: discrimina- , National Conference of the Amer- 
‘tion when she was employed as alican Committee for Protection of 
‘Detroit Ordinance worker. She Foreign Born at the Hotel Tuller 
with the help of organization ap- in Detroit. 


The Education of John Reed Soviet Novels Nisso 
, - ; Kutnestsk Land 
by John aeuart 1.75 One Big Family Donbas 
The Heritage of Gene Debs Diary of A School Teacher . The Captains Daughter 
by Alexander Trachenberg 40 The Siory of Sayaax Shurra A Nest of the Gentry 
Women Against flavery The Underground Comunztittee Iven Turgentv 
by Samuel Sillen ‘75 . Soviet Talikistan 


Carries On Ruden—Ivan Turgenev 
: Tales of Sevastopol—Leo Tolstoy 
The 13th Juror by Steve Nelson 1.50 . Tour 8 cnt nog Me reeige ese 
: i Journey roug Viet rmenia 
The Last Supper by Howard Fast 2.00 Rook—Herald of Spring 


Mother—Maxim Gorky 
Paris to Peking by Joseph Starobin 3.75 Students 


The Dawn of a Great Project 
Seviet Children’s Books 
History and Reality Heart and Soul 
Living Waters 
by Herbert Aptheker 3.00 


Lights on The River , Quality Food at.Reasonabie Prices 
Our Summer 7 - 


The Lonely White Sail 
Steppe Sunlight 

Jack London, American Rebe] Alitet Goes to the Hills 

by Philip 8. Foner $ 3.50 The White Birch ‘(2 volumes) 


it ‘The Lenin Museum sof DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
Ivan Ivanovich | 


Slozhari Village 
A Gun Is Unloaded by Andre Siil 3.00 The Zhurbins 


wa , COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
The Water Tower by Andre Stil 3.00 #£The Fisherman's Inn 


Chuck and Geck 


- First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
BERENSON BOOK STORE | ee rena o2m oourn camrav- 
2419 Grand River; ... veo.) TM Te DCRR Titec oe FO ce aa bln 
L sa ceca eeeactaes —— us: , , | } — PEMyeee vt 
hewn wwrews vewes 12 vot ee foc Ansasrasht:! ba Fh bik) | 
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DIGGS GETS BACKING FOR 
UNSEATING MISS. REPS. 


DETROIT.—Come the opening 
cf Congress in January, 1956, a: 
national gathering of the National, 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People will back up 
Michigan's Negro Congressman. 
Charles Diggs in his move to un- 
seat five Mississippi Congressmen. 
Diggs’ plea to Congress will be 
made on the basis that the five 
from Mississippi are seated illeg- 
ally since Negroes are not allowed 
to vote in that state. 

Congressman Diggs in a num- 
ber of speeches recently (Detroit, 
Los Angeles, the South) has reaf- 
firmed his determination to chal- 
lenge the seating of every Missis- 
sippi Congressman. 

He is receiving support from all 


sections of labor here, including 
the top UAW officials. 


Rep. Diggs is blasting the lead-! 
ers of both the GOP and Dems 
for favoring “gradualism” in ef- 
fectuating Constitutionally guar- 
anteed civil rights for Negroes. 

“Gradualism is just another way 
for these men to do nothing on the: 
issue” Congressman Diggs told an| 


— 


audience at the St. Paul Baptist 


church in Los Angeles two weeks 
ago. : 

Diggs at that meeting named 
Republicans Dwight Eisenhower, | 
Richard Nixon and Herbert Brow- 
nell as proponents of the gradual 
way. 

“As for my own Democratic 
party, Adlai Stevenson, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver and Sén. Hubert + 
Humphrey take exactly the same 
line” Diggs said, 

“Gov. Averell Harriman of New 
York ducks the issue completely | 
insisting he is ‘too busy’ in New 
York to concern himself with the: 
civil rights of Americans in Mis- 
sissippi or elsewhere.” 

Diggs declared, “these men are 
more eager to retain the friend- 
ship of the Dixiecrat South than 
the 16 million black folk in the 
Us.” 

It is learned here that all ef- 
torts of the Michigan Congress- 
man to get the Justice Depart-' 
ment to intervene in the murders} 
of Negroes in Mississippi have 
been to no avail. 


ee 


lli., Ohio 


garding the annual circulation 
drive of the Daily Worker- and 
Michigan Edition. 

The Illinois-DuSable Edition of 
the Worker and the Ohio Edition 
have called on Michigan readers 
to enter a three-way competition 
based on percentage gotten for the 
total drive. 

The letter from the Illinois Edi- 
tion received by editor Billy Allan 


_ Challenge 
Mich. in Circ. Drive 


DETROIT.—We have a ques- 
tion to our readers this week re- 


11,250 Worker subs; 300 DW subs; 


is as tollows: 


“On behalf of the Freedom of} 


the Press Committee we _ are 
throwing down the gauntlet to 
Michigan for the Worker Drive. 
We suggest a three-way competi- 


tion between Illinois, Michigan’ 
and Ohio. 


“Our goals for the drive are: 


inerease our bundle to 1,000. We 
propose that the competition be) 
on a percentage basis for the total 
drive. 


“We propose that the competi- 
tion be on a percentage basis for 
the total drive. 

“There is a lot of spirit gen- 
erated here on the drive—we feel 
of course that we can go over the 
top; and that this year can begin 
to mark a real change in the cir- 
culation of the paper. .. .” 

o 


That’s it’ readers, so what do. 


you think of the challenge and 


can we meet it in Michigan? Our! 


goals are 250 Worker subs, 100 


IDW subs and a bundle of 900. 


Strike Hits Detroit Times, News, Free Press 


‘By WILLIAM ABLAN 


ee 


DETROIT. — Attorneys for the 
Michigan Smith Act victims, an- 
nounced that they have filed a mo- 
tion for continuation of bail pend- 
ing an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court on the case. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 


in Cincinnati on Nov. 18 turned’ 


down an appeal. of the Michigan 
Six to reverse the verdict of “guilty” 
that saw the six be sentenced to 
4 to 5 years in jail, $10,000 fine. 
They turned down the six’s appeal 
and upheld the verdict. 


Now as the six move to the US. 
Supreme Court to ask them to re- 
verse the verdict of “guilty,” it’s 
necessary that the Circuit Court 
agree to continte the bail for the 
six which totals $112,000. A reply 
is now awaited by the six as to 
whether the Circuit Court will 
agree to continue the bail. Good- 
man has also asked the’ Circuit 
Court for a rehearing on their de- 
cision not to reverse the guilty 
verict. 

The Michigan Six announced 


the tormation of d Self Defense | 


Committee which was formed on 
announcement of the Appeals 
Court decision. 


The Self Defense Committee is 
prepared to place the issues of the 
Smith Act before the people of 
Michigan ahd .are preparing to 
make plans should the Appeals 
Court refuse to reconsider its deci- 
sion, of taking an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, 

The Self Defense Committee is 
prepared to launch a fund appeal 
to cover the legal and other costs 
of this battle against a frameup of 
six working class leaders, 

Acting Secretary of the Commit- 
tee will be Helen Allison Winter. 
She can be reached at 2419 Grand 
River, Rr. 2, Woodward, 1-9894. 


She is one of the Michigan Six. 
The other five are Saul Wellman, 
Billy Allan, Nat Ganley, Tommy 
Dennis, Phil Schatz. | 


| 
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Muskegonite Calls for Repeal of 
Smith Act, Amnesty for Targets — 


MUSKEGON. —A Mr. Beckley 
writing in the Muskegon Chronicle 
recently called for the declaring of 
the Smith Act to be repealed. He 
said it was an unconstittuional act. 
His letter is as follows: 

Editor: : 

A few days ago there appeared 
in The Chronicle an article relating | 
to the un-American Committee. I 
appreciate that, even if it failed to 
reach the roots of all the hysterical 
witchhunts, the Smith Act. . This 
act was passed by Congress and 
declared constitutional by a major- 
ity of the Supreme Court who fail- 
ed to activate their sworn duty to 
protect our Constitution's First 


Farmers Union 
Opposes Smith 
W.-McC'n Act ~ 


SCOTTSVILLE, Mich .—The 


| 


Michigan’ Farmers Union at its, 


recent convention here called for 
repeal of the unconstitutional 
Smith Act and the racist Walter-, 
McCarran law. They also went on 
record for amnesty for the targets 
of these laws. 

The farmers voted to protest 
the whitewash of the murders of 
14-year-old Negro youth Emmett 
Till. 


The resignation of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson was urged. Re-| 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law was 
demanded. 


_ 


SAUL WELLMAN, BILLY ALLAN, 
JOIN $30 PRESS CLUB 


DETROIT.—Saul Wellman and 
Billy Allan, two of the Michigan 
Smith Act victims announced this 
week that they were- joining the 
Worker Committee of One Thou- 


sand to undertake to raise $30 
ach in the next two weeks to put 
the fund drive over the top. 
Michigan has now gotten close 
to $1,200 of a $2,500 quota. It 


ithe Michigan Worker can get 40 


a 


readers to each raise $30 in the 
next two weeks then Michigan will 
go over the top and get its $2,500 
quota filled. 

HOW ABOUT THAT, Can we 
get 40 readers to take that pledge 
of raising the funds to keep the 
Daily Worker and Worker going. 


Amendment, which forbids Con- 
gress to pass such a law. It practic- 
ally annuls the due process of law 
as expressed in the Constitution's 
5th article requiring for the enact- 
ment or annuling of any of its pro- 
visions a two-third majority vote 
by the states, as was done when, 
we kicked out the 18th amend- 
ment about prohibition. 

This nefarious unconstitutional 
act in the hands of an inscrutable 
publicity hunter, Joe McCarthy, 


and others who follow his hate line, 
has caused many of our citizens to 
be dishonored, jailed and ‘their 
means of livelihood destroyed. Of 
these I shall mention only one 
Steve Nelson, a man who with 
3,000 other American members of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
fought Fascism in Spain. He is now 
facing 20-year sentence in a Penn- 
sylvania jail. This outfit Brownell 
placed on his subversive list when 
in my Opinion every serving mem- 
ber should have received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for 
volunteer defense of democracy. 


This act has done more to dis- 
rupt the unity of U.S. citizens than 
anything since the Civil War. It. 
seems to me the Supreme Court 
must review this act and declare 
its reversal. If this a free country, 
as we Claim, governed by majority 
rule, you and me, the provision of 
the First Amendment should never 
be jeopardized. Free speech, press, 
assembly, and petition are the bed 
rock and arch keystone to demo- 
cracy. Nothing on earth, heaven or 
hell will convince me otherwise. 

ORANGE T. BECKLEY, 
3137 Morton avenue, 
Muskegon Heights. 


| 


Order Dutton 
To Leave Dec. 22 


40 Pounds Baggage 


DETROIT.—Tom Dutton, 69- 
year-old trade unionist have been 
ordered by the U. S. Immigration 
Department to surrender Dec. 22 
with 40 pounds of baggage and be 
ready for deportation to England. 

He leaves a wife, Mary, 70 
years of age and a home paid for. 
Dutton was charged with attend- 
ing rallies over-20 years ago at 


: 


Let us hear from you with the} 
dollars. 


DETROIT. — “Labor Town,’ 
USA” doesn't seem to miss its otypers and eventually moving it 
three daily newspapers which are, onto other newspaper workers. 
being struck by the Sterotypers For example two crews of Ster- 
Union, AFL-CIO. Some 4,000. otypers were at work on two auto- 
newspaper workers in six crafts 
were involved when the publish-' 


Free Press and News locked out! work on color work and told the 
everyone as the Stereotypers start-' crew that left, to do the work of 
ed picketing. both. 


' 


For the first time in “Dynamic”, The publishers want the color 
Detroit's newspaper history the work to be done along with the 
three sheets are off the streets other work and are bucking at put- 
since last Thursday, Dec. 1, be- ting on extra. workers or~ paying 
cause of a straight trade union overtime. 
fight against speedup and keeping! Also they want inserted in the 
scabs and rats out of the union.'Sterotypers contract that expired 

The color process being brought; Nov. 1, a clause where they can 
on in newspapers now to help hire non-union people off _ the 


improvements. 
* 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPA- News, Free Press may decide to 
, chapter, sit it out for at least 13 weeks 
matic machines working on non-| CIO, has its members locked out’ in order to accomplish certain ob- 
color work. A shop boss comes by the publishers on all three jectives. 


ers of the Detroit Times (Hearst) over and took one crew away to sheets. The Guild 


PER GUILD, Detroit 


the strike to the sa 
other unions, like the Typograph- 
ical, Mailers, Drivers, Photo En- 
gravers. 


is supporting! 
‘can pay them $5,000 a day for 13 bor relations” for the publishers 


The Guild members are putting: 


a daily newspaper to supply De- the objective of beating down the He was a notorious redbaiter and 


troiters with day to day news, lo- 
cally, nationally and on Intema- 
tional affairs. 


Its name is the “Guild Report- 
er” and its written, published by’ 


every aid and assistance to the 


which Communists spoke. 


the expense of the print shop The Sterotypers are also ask- ing by ready and willing to give opener come January, 1956. 


workers, beginning with the Ster-|ing for a $10 raise and contract 


Most important a unionization 


drive among non-union Detroit 
News editorial workers is in full 
‘swing and this forced strike and 
|lockout could be an effort to in 
| timidate the people at the Detroit 
» News, 


Significantly handling the “la- 


strikers, 
The publishers of the Times, 


They are paid “strike insurance 


weeks. is one Art Johnstone, former 

Detroit publishers in forcing the! UAW-GM Director who became 
strike on the eve of their big, deserter from the ranks of labor 
Christmas advertising could have! 2nd went over to the employers. 


demands of the newspaper work- helped spawn the no-strike, hated. 
ers both in the print shops and five-year contracts that the auto 
editorial, business and advertising workers were saddled with before 
ends. this last three-year agreement. 


Also they want to prevent any' Copies, bundles of “Cuild Re- 


~ 


many sheets compete for advertis-| street and at the end of a month /0¢@l Guildsmen. Its first run was 

ing with TV has arrived in De-|place them in the union. This is| 50/4 out” and a second run ha 

troit. leading the union up with all kinds, *® be put on the presses. It will 
The profit hungry publishers)of red apple boys and is charac-|C°™e Out every morning. negotiations ‘at present with the 

here, taking a cue from their ad- terized by the striking Sterotypers|) Meanwhile the half a million’ Free Press and meeting with cold! and other unions are seeking bun- 

dles to distribute to their mem- 


precedent being set on what they porter” can be obtained from the 
| may have to pay on rates for color Newspaper Guild's office, 720 
work. The Newspaper Guild is in Farwell Building, Griswold St. 
Many locals of the UAW and AFL 


vertising  subsidizers the auto cor- as bringing the Taft-Hartley Act members of AFL, CIO, Railroad hostility on its demands. The, 
porations want to usher:in color at deeper inte union affairs, ' land independent unions are ‘stand-| Times (Hearst) has a wage re- bers, 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 
CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 
and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 


tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Itll be known as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 


cael 


Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


WERE STILL waiting for 
the lightning to strike! The pat- 
tern of about $2,500 a week to- 
ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken) 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 
do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving _piea to all 
our readers comes from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
believe in truth and freedom to 
come to the aid of our press. 
Without it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people who visit me, and 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by .the appointed time. Then. it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 

Some holiday gifts have been 
received, but they are not pour- 
ing in. 


hi re 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 


Total to date 
Stll to go $28,861.00 


Send your contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
ae 


$35,139.00 


Meany and Reuther 


The valiant Minnesota Free- 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The Minnesotans 
had. $300 to go to reach their 


target 0 $1,200. So they got 10_ 


volunteers. 


* 

IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
The Worker circulation drive, 
announced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good. Wisconsinites grab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
Subs ‘and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers. Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again. 


Negro Slain 
In Till Area 


BULLETIN 
GLENDORA, Miss.—A white 


cotton gin owner has been ar- 


rested and charged with the 
murder of Clinto Melton, 33, 
Negro and the father of five chil- 
dren. Melton, unarmed accord- 
ing to the testimony of his em- 
plover at a local gas station, 
was slain by Elmer Kimbell be- 


cause he put too much gas in 


Kimbell’s auto tank. Although 
station owner Lee McGarrh in- 
sisted that Melton had been un- 
armed, Sheriff H. C. Strider has 
called the case “a real puzzle” 
and that “We haven’t been able 
to find the Negro’s (Melton’s) 


gun yet.” Sheriff Strider may be 


remembered tor his role in the 
Emmett Louis Till case. 


(See Page 16) 


es Bess 


Sees 


a _ ve 


Pitt players 


one hand marked CIO, the other 
AFL. 

More than 15,000,000 work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO. Heads 
of the Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Trainmen and Firemen and En- 
ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 
800,000 operating railroad work- 
ers, about three quarters of the 
total, will seek to come in. At 
least one major leader of the 
AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 
teamsters, said he hoped the 
United "Mine Workers, too, 
would come. 

* 


BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning’ with 
sweeping fresh organizing drives, 
and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and liberties, that gave 
the AFL-CIO its great historic 
meaning. 

Its message of new hope was 

carried to every hamlet in the 
country by 30 newWs, radio and 
TV _ reporters. ' 

One of the first important 
positive results was the election 
of two Negro union leaders 
among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to compose the 29-man 


-executive council. They are A. 


Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


> © ee I <n ti 


Poor ate JP ! 
(See Pa ge , 2) 


Assignment U.S.A. 
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Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 
my destination to him. 

A big graying man of 45 or 
so, he talked with his eyes 
straight ahead 
as he steered 
his big vehicle 
through the 
maze of traf-. 
fic. He found 
time to com- 
ment and 
seemed eager Ba 
to do so. 

Mike, he 

_ Said,,, referring . 
. tb ‘Quill, was against the. mer- 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 
to his opposition. 

* 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days’ot his union, im- 
plying that its existence kept 
his job from being utterly un- 
bearable. 

Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 


But that was water. under the: : 


bridge, and he:seemed to feel: 


‘postal c 


that the merger could prevent 
such iniquities from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 
bye as I got off at the Armory, 
as thoufh he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed and good 
luck. 
* 


THE HALL of the great brick 
building is forbidding whens it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 
faces of men and women who 
spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and ‘carpenters touched those of 

dete and garment ‘work- 


7 


ers. 

The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at them, that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, gt other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily deceptive. § 

* 


INEVITABLY you _ think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into~the creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time when 
I stood among these, or their 
brothers and sisters, when they 


(Continued on Page 13) 


. 


bearing the full name, a handshake across the map of northern North America, with 


Porters and Willard Townsend, 
president of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 
the executive council of either 
the AFL or CIO. 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named respectively 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 
THE CONVENTION was still 


in session as this edition ot The . 


Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powcrful force in American 
life. That was evident from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 

® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
cies, 

® Notice to the “Goldwater 
formula” advocates who seek to 
limit labor's political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” 


® Notice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges of 
intolerance must end. 

® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with the targets still 
to be set. 


® New goals in the economic 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor's struggles 
for* higher living standards and 
eliminate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content much like those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance. 
They are the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need 
no longer be classed as “stock” 
resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icv was not yet made available 
at Worker press time, but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already _indi- 
cated at an early stage of the 
convention. 


Walter Reuther who at the 


CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference, and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-CIO 
convention. He apparently left 
that to Meany who later made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his speech. 
Meany chaHenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Emblem of the merged ,organi- 
zation, 
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United Labor Proclaims 
Larger Role in Politics 


By ROB F. HALL 


EVEN A MAN FROM MaABS attending the first convention of the merged AFL- 
CIO in the 71st Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by President Eisenhower 


TORCH OF UNITY! __ (By Baer) 


and his aides in their efforts to 
give their GOP-Big Business ad- 
ministration a pro-labor tint in 
preparation for the 1956 cam- 
paign for labor votes. It was used 
by several Democratic aspirants to 
advance their own bid for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor's politica: 
rights -and to proclaim the inten- 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not less active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 

As for the GOP performance, 
ilie stage had been set by the cam- 
paign of. right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed Demo- 
cratic candidates by torce of faw. 
‘For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are illegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
iended to make a Labor Party of 
ihe Democratic Party. 

* 


THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
io allay labors anger at Gold 
waters meat-axe tactics and _ its 
~ resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion's favoritism for Big Business. 

At their conclusion, however, 
ihe GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The President's message came 
io the convention via telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de 
fined Jabor’s philosophy as support 
for the dignity and freedom ot 
man and ‘recognition that labor's 
welfare is related to the welfare 
of “other groups.” He said labor 
wants the right to bargain collec- 
iively without interference by the 
government, neglecting to state 
that. government is freely inter- 
vening on the side of the emplover 
under cover of the Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts. 

Major attention was focused: on 


« paragraph in “Eisenhower's state-| 


ment in which he urged. that with. 
in the united labor organization the 
rights of minority labor groups in 
politics and other labor activits 
“must be scrupulously protected 
and their views adequately 
flected.” : 
* 

THOSE who work for united 
political action by labor cculd ap- 
plaud that principle. It was not so 
long ago that the CIO expelled 
unions for supporting a third party 
ticket in preference to the Truman 
Democrats. But if anyone thought 
th’s was the kind of respect for 
minority rights that Eisenhower 
intended, it was clearly not what 


J.abor Secretary Mitchell had in time, some of the early CIO spirit larly in the metal trades and build-: 


STATE “right-to-work” laws, 
so-called, will’ get their first re- 
view by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The high court agreed to de- 
cide whether the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the-Supreme Court will review 
was brought by 16 AFL rail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court rul- 
ing. The state court held a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con- 
tracts and is therefore in viola- 
tion of Nebraska’s right-to-work 
law. - 

* 

PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal charges against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
ing the strike at its New Castle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
strike settlement the company 
had agreed to drop civil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct and _ rioting. 

a 


MR. GALLUP’S LL of 
union members, on the question, 
“In politics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat or Independ- 
ent? showed Democrats outnum- 
bering Republicans .by two to 
one. Qne out of every four 
unionists, however, numbered 
himself among political inde- 
pendents. The ~ breakdown: 
Democrats, 51 percent; Inde- 
pendent, 25 percent; Republi- 


cans, 24 percent. Democratic 
unionists preferred Adlai Stev- 


; 


— _ —— 
- 


THE PRELIMINARIES TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


' 


up 


position and craft policies. 
| The AFL convention paid _ its 
respects to Frey, and then. went 


; gh . 
re- ahead with the business of wind- 5 


ing up the affairs of the AFL and 
moving ahead to merger with CIO. 
If anything, the trotting out of 
Frev, who for years symbolized 
the diehard group within the AFL 
craft hierarchy which regarded 
the CIO as a “red plot” and bitter- 
ly opposed unity, only served to 


show how the times have changed. 
*« 


AT THE WIND-UP CIO con- 
vention taking place at the=same 


| 


; 


How 10, AFL Ended Own Identities 


—_- — — 


ce 
tions, there were unions and dele- 
gates who had all kinds of mis- 


ing merger. 

In the AFL, these “misgivings 
came from the right, from a large 
number of the old-line craft union 
officials who over the years domi- 
nated the AFL and gave it its re- 
‘actionary policies on so many 
issues. George Meany told them, 
i“To use the vernacular of New 
'York City, I may be a chump, 
‘but I don't have any misgivings 
‘about it.” These unions, particu- 


” 


. } , : . 
mind, For the latter gentleman, which ran through all the speeches Dg departments, let it be known 
appearing on the platform as a and proceedings was— This is not they were going to press for craft Up. 


guest speaker, insisted that while 


the end of the CIO. The CIO 


“priority” over industrial unionism 


labor unity was a good thing, it'@an never end.” The high spirit 1" the new AFL-CIO, 


shouldn't be_ extended to include 
“Communists” by which he ob- 
viously meant unions unde: leit- 
wing or militant leadership. 

Without doubt, Eisenhower wis 
merely pleading the cause of his 
own Republican party. His objec- 
tive was the same as Goldwater 's— 
to pick up as many: labor votes as 
possible, recognizing that most 
workers will ,cast their ballots 
against his Big Business ticket. and 
in favor Of labor-endorsed Demo- 
cratic candidates. But his dilemma 
caused him to enunciate a prin- 
ciple which if applied consistently 
would guarantee a more demo- 
cratic and therefore more healthy 
labor movement. 


¥ 

FIRST to speak for the Demo- 
crais was Gov. Averell Harriman 
of New York who, thanks to the 
lessons he learned at former Presi- 
cent Truman’s knee, knows. what 
ind, of sneech to make at .u.labhar 


comvention—at.. least , with . »espec¢t, : 


AE. 


,at the CIO convention was in no-| 


iticeable contrast to the compara- 
tive quiet of the AFL meeting, 


* 
AT THE CIO convention, the 
“misgivings” about the merger 


ivings and fears about the pend-| 


merger. 
* 

AT THE AFL convention a “step 
forward” was registered, according 
to A. Phillip Randolph, president 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
‘Porters, when his union's resolu- 
tion to fight discrimination within 
‘ithe. AFL-CIO, was referred for fur- 
ther action to the Executive 
‘Council of the new labor body. 
it had been expected that it would 
‘be killed outright, along with the 
‘resolution of International Typo- 


| graphical Union to protect each: 


j . , 
unions autonomy under the new 


of the major commercial papers 
put it, some of “the Geneva spirit” 
got into the discussion around the 


i 


'Porters and Typographical resolu-: 


highly centralized AFL-C1lO set-| 


| But. as one reporter from one, 


The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed 
at the 74th and last convention of the AFL last Friday. John P. Frey, 85, whose ideas 
‘apparently haven't changed any all these years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIO} 


/ 


| 


’ 


which, while voting unanimously, came from the “left,” through the tions, and George Meany and} 
approved the merger and ended ;Protests of the Transport Work-jother AFL speakers argued that 


the AFL's 
without any 
baloo. 


At both CIO and AFL conven- 


separate 


to domestic issues 


tution was not what it should be 
on the issues of racism, racketeer- 
ing and raiding. 

However, unlike other CIO or 


/union 
He ripped into the plot of the,AFL unions which have had cri-;would have preferred something 
GOP-Big- Business administration|ticisms of one kind or another'more definite now, nevertheless 


existence ‘ets Union delegation, headed by |the AFL-CIO constitution was far 
fanfare or —hulja-; Mike Quill, that the unity consti- from “perfect” and that the door 


was open for improvements in the 
next two years. , 

The Porters and Typographical 
delegations, while they 


to break the back of the labor (some,the same as the TWU), Quill ,went along with this, and, as Ran- 


movement. He punctured the 


pro- and his delegation insisted on vot-'dolph said, it was “a step for- 


labor professions of the GOP by jing against the merger altogether. ward.” However, they also made 
citing the anti-labor stalwarts in Jt was the only CIO or AFL union ‘it clear they would continue to 


ithe Administration, such as Vice 
‘President Nixon, Interior. Secretary 
McKay, Defense Secretary Wilson 
land members of the NLRB, and 
t'~-ir failure to repeal T-H. 

Harriman described the 


; 


“triple- 


threat attack” of the GOP as in-| 


is iding (1) packing federal agen- 
3 on—~heakk **\, om eee 
(Continued on -Page -12)* 


ito do sa. 

The short debate on the issue 
at the CIO convention was given 
a dramatic moment when TWU 


 |secretary-treasurer, Gustav Faber, 


took the floor and, while agreeing 
‘with his union's criticisms of the 


press the fight on these issues in 
the AFL-CIO. 
_ Jt had been hoped by many 


delegates at the CIO convention 


ithat the TWU would adopt a sim- 
‘ilar position, rather than voting 
against the merger altogether and 
‘constitution, appealed, tq, Quill to staying away from the unity.cop- 
ichange- his stand. puapproving the tien, ..... 5}... 


ee EGULA ES hing. Bete yL*. 
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e Set Review of State Seah Laws 
® Meseow Plumbers 0. K. Invite 


enson as their candidate for 

President (52 percent); 16 per- 

cent picked Kefauver, 8 per- 

cent tabbed Gov. Harriman. 
*. * 

PLUMBERS, four of them to 
be exact, are all set to make 
the trip from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- 
cilities in California's Bay Area 
had been proffered by William 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moscow's Muni- 
cipal Workers Union. © Dimler 
hasn’t followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, referring 
the entire matter to his union's 
international headquarters ~ in 
Washington. George Meany, 
AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all efforts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 


* 


MILLIONS of dollars in tax 
and social security funds are 
being chiselled from Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal court. 
F. J. DiMento, the federal pros- 
ecutor, made the charge during 
the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and with- 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 

* 

FLOOD victims 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden under 
Gov. Ribicoff's 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase -to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
labor charged. CIO and AFL 


groups united in opposing the 


themselves 


plan at mass public hearings be- — 


fore the General Assembly's Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his party's proposal for 
full federal aid to flood victims, 
a two-year State tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. 
* 


LUMBER workers have the 
first employer - paid pension 
plan ever negotiated in their in- 
dustry. The pact between the 
International Woodworkers, 
C1O, and the Wyerhauser Tim- 
ber Co. covers 7,000 workers 


in Oregon and Washington. In 
addition to the pension plan, the 
terms include a 4% percent 
wage hike across. the board and 
improved holiday and vacation 
eligibility provisions. 
w:. 
TEXTILE - employers . doing 


business with the federal, gov- 


ernment will have to abide by 
a Labor Dept. order to pay a 
$1 minimum wage, according to 
an appeals court decision. Low- 
er courts had blocked  sinee 


1953 Labor Secretary Mitchell's 
order setting the minimum for 
cotton, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- 
Healey law, which permits the 
secretary to set a floor on wages 
on government contracts of 
$10,000 or more. The ruling 
upsets a district court decision 
of last spring that textile mini- 
mums must fixed on a local 
basis and not nationally. The 
reversal may influence a situ- 
ation in the coal industry, where 
soft coal operators obtained a 


temp ary .injuncti Jpn to, block a; 
Sepilr wages mingpum grdgre. 
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Movie 
a a 
Saturday, Dec. 10 | 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. For, 
children 
Mr. Wizard (4 11:30. Science for’ 
children | 
Big Top—tircus (2) Noon | 
Mighty Mouse Playhouse — pre- 
miere (2) 1:30 
Camera Three—education (2) 2 
Basketball: Minneapolis-Boston (4) 
2:30 
Basketball: Kansas - Wisconsin (2) 
2:30 
Hans Christian Anderson Taie (11) 
3 
News, sports (2) 6 
Lucille Ball Show (2)- 6:30 
Foreign News Report (13) 6:30 | 
Henry Fonda Presents Peter Lorre 
in Blue Landscape (4) 7 | 
Stage Show (2) 8 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Latin American Carnival (13) 8 | 
The Honeymooners (2) 8:30. Glea-, 
son, Carney, Meadows | 
Basketball: Manhattan - Lafayette | 
- (11) 9 
Basketball: 
(13) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 | 
Gunsmoke—western (2) 10° - | 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 | 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30) 
TV 
Sunday, Dec. 11 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. | 
UN in Action (2) 11 
Movie Museum (9) 13:15 
_Wonderama—children’s. variety (5) 


——ie = len ——_ + a ——— 


Seton Hall-Roanoke| 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 
December 16, 17 and 18 | 


6 p.m.-midnight. 
Make the children happy. Do 


«ide variety of dolls, games, | 
al toys, ete.—all at bargain prices. And don’t forget | 
| 

on Saturday_and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. | 


Outfit the family © Refurnish the home 
Gifts for Holiday giving | 


: kiddie show 


CHATEAU 


HOUSTON ST. near SECOND AVE.. New York 


' Ind. Subway: Second Ave. Station on 


, 


| Bowling (11) 4 


Play: 
Play: Seeds of Htae (2) 9 


Preceeds te combat anti-Semitism, Jimerow and ether forms of discrimination. 
TICKETS 49c. — CHILDREN FREE 


Auspices: AMERICAN LABOR PARTY—220 W. 80 St.. New York. 
Tickets available at all ALP Clubs 


Guide 


Noon . 
College Press Conference (7) 1 
Football; Giants-Detroit Lions (5)' 


Movie: Victoria the Great with 
Anna Neagle (7) 2 | 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 | 
Dr. Spook (4) 3 | 
Adventure — Museum of Natural’ 
History (2) 3:30. | 
Zoo Parade (¥) 3:30 | 
Face the Nation—George Meany, 
(2) 4 | 
Hallmark Hall of Fame—Maurice 
Evans Presents ‘Dream Girl, El-| 
mer Rice play (4) 4 : 


Let’s Take A Trip (2).4:30 
Omnibus—Alistair (2) 5 
Meet the Press (4) 6 | 
You Are There (2) 6:30 | 
Movie: The Promoter (English) (7)! 
7:30. Guiness | 


‘Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 | 


Colgate Variety Hour (4) 8. Helen 
Hayes, Leonard Bernstein, 
Others in salute to George Ab-' 

bott | 

Thomas Mitchell in Under- 

tow (4) 9 : 


9:30; 

lis, violinist WCBS 9:05 
Oklahoma City Symphony WOR} 
10 | 


Alfred Hitchcock. Presents (2) 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
RADIO 
Saturday, Dec. 10 
Monitor, Noon to Midnight, Met- 
ropolitan Opera—Verdis Un' RADIO 
Ballo in Maschera —o Jan Cundiy: tee, 43 
Peeree, Robert Merrill, Marian’, ,,, pe Be a 
Anderson, WABC 2 p.m. lego It—AFL series \\ ABY 
Philadelphia Orchest —— aires World Affairs Report WCBS 12:15] 
‘Monitor, WRCA Noon to Midnite| 
\Opera—Verdis. Aida, WOR 1:30 | 
Symphonette WCBS 2 : | 
Football: Giants-Detroit, WMGM > 
es | 
NY Philharmonic—Leon Fleisher, | 
pianist WCBS 2:30 
Edgar Bergen Show WCBS 7:05) 
America’s “Town Meeting WABC. 
i g | 
MOVIES | 
‘Umberto D (Italian)-50th St. Guild 
‘Marty, Sutton | 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Young Chopin (Polish) & Rimsky- 
'Korsakov (Russian) Stanley 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) Art 
Life of Emile Zola, Baronet 
‘Mister Rok rts, 68th St. Playhouse | 
‘Crime and Punishment (French), 
Fifth Ave. With Jenny Lamour 
| (French) . | 
‘Camille and Anchors Aweigh, 
| Greenwich : 
Farrebique (French) Club Cinema, | 
430 Sixth Ave. Fri. Sat. Sun. | 
8:30 and 10 | 
DRAMA | 
The Lark, Longacre | 
Trouble in Mind by Alice Chil-| 
dress, Greenwich Mews | 
Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. | 
Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, | 
National 
Bus Stop, Music Box 
Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
We want to take this opportu- 


— 


Noon-midnight 


yvour Holiday shopping from 
puzzles, animal and educa- 


GARDENS 


“Dp” train 


TR 3-3898 


Announcing 
of 


January 


Rates for 


$380—full page 
190—half page 
95—quarter page 
90—8 inches 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
THE WORKER 
All readers and friends are invited to_ send 


greetings to our paper on its. 32nd Anniversary 


Greetings—For Individual—Groups Organizations: 


- Deadline for Greetings and Ads—Monday, January 9. 
4 
Deadline for Bundle Orders—Monday, January 16. 


nity to inform you of a Special 
Enlarged Issue of The Worker 
to be published Jan. 29, 1956, 
on the occasion of the 32d An- | 
_niversary of the Daily Worker. | 


All friends, and readers, indi- 
viduals and organizations are in- 
vited te send greetings to our 


, paper. »: 
|. Details as to rates and dead- 

29, 1956 | lines will be found in the Anni- 

‘ versary “ad” on this page. 

| Management Committee. 


————_—_—— -— —_——_  @ 


— .. 


Holiday Shopping 
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A 


_ . Center, 


.Ylahor — 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the major open shop industry | 


left in New York. 

Local 826 said it has sent a 
letter to all AFL-CIO local 
unions in New York, proposing 
various active measures ~ that 
could be taken to help put over 
this drive. 

The union has signed up 15.,- 
000 cab drivers, and is prepar- 
ing to frle for state labor board 


elections, and for direct nego- | 


tiations with the big fleet oper- 
ators in January. 
* 

WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE: 


‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1], 1955 ~ 
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Saturday Manthai.. 

t COME TO HUNGARIAN Bazaar Friday, 
‘Saturday, Sunday, Dec. 9, 10, 11 at Hun- 
¢arian House, 2141 Southern B’ivd. Beau- 
 tiful merehandise at very low prices. Hun- 
garian food. Ausp.: Hungarian Women’s 
Club. 

“PRELUDE TO WAR” & “DIVIDE and 
CONQUER.” Narrated by Walter Huston 
jand directed by Frank Capra. Two ex- 
citing features. Admission free. Two davs 
-—Sat. eve. and Sun., 3:15 p.m. Dec. 10 & 


‘ll. Pelonia Chub, 219 Second Ave., 
14th St.) 


Sunday Manhattan 


JEFFERSON FORUM: Dec. 11, 

“Signfund Freud: fcientist to Pse:do- 
Scientist.” Freud’s development from 
Neurolegist to Psychoanalyst, with Dr. 
Harry K. Well. Jeffersom Echool, 575 /.ve. 
of Americas. $1. 


‘near 


8 p.m. 


Sunday Bronx 


VICTOR YAKHONTOFF. will speak on 
“Geneva—Then and Now,’’ Sunday, Dec. 
11, 8:30 p.m. at the Coop, Auditerium, 
2700 Bronx Park East. Auspices: Co-op 
Library Comm. 


's unday Brooklyn 


LECTURE and Cultural evening on Sun- 
Cay eve. Dec. 11, at 8 p.m. Topic. “‘Isreel 
and Near East Cris:s’’; Speaker: Merr.s 
U. Sthappes; Entertain: Bob & Lo- ise 
DeCormier. Bath Beach Center, 2075 Sctk 
St., Bkiyn. Ausp: Bensonhurst-Baih Beach 
Freedom e¢éf Fiecs Association. 


GBORGE MORRIS, labor editor of Daily 
| Worker, speaks on APL-CIO Merges: What 
\It Means to American People, Sundcy 
eve., 6:30. p.m. at Brighion Community 
3200 Coney Island Ave., B’r!vn. 


j 

| Conung 

| BOOKWORLD presents A. B. Macil 
speaking cn “Israel-Arab Crisis.” Fricesy 
»-Dee. 16th at 8:45 at Seeond Referm:¢ 


'Chureh of Flatbush, Bedford ¢ Marte:s¢ 
‘St. (890 Flatbush Ave.,) B’kiyn. 


“A LOOK AT SPORTS TODAY’ with 
‘guest speaker Lester Rodney. Bascball, 
football, Olympics. Fridcy, Dee. 16 
‘Brownsville LYL 170 Pitkin Ave., B’kiyn. 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Find- 
Dance to help maintain our schoo!. Fiie- 
alay, Dec. 16th at Jciferson School Lownre. 
 Sutcriainment, refres iments. Con®~. %1.5). 


~< » -~s* . a 5 _ 
2 . " 


. 
“= 


a ik: Ww 
SWEDISH-DANISH 
inspiration 

$30.95 


PRICE INCLUDES ° 
- FABRIC 


‘ 


The NYC ClO Council. at its | 
last meeting appropriated $1,500 | 
for aid to the IVE Westing- | 


house strikers, who are now in 
their ninth week out on the pick- 
et lines. In Buffalo, where there 
is a big Westinghouse plant, a 


special CIO conference organ- 


ized all local unions for soli- 
darity actions. There are 7,000 
IVE and VE Westinghouse strik- 


ers at six plants in nearby New | 
by | 


v. Solidarity actions 
every New York union for both 


Jersey. 


IVE and UE strikers are very | 


much in order. 
+. 
BUS FARE HIKE: Thi effort 
by nine private bus lines to 
ike fares from 13 to 15 cents. 
and to double fares for school 


children, shape up as issues for . 
| Mass action now by labor and 


all people’s organizations. The 


private operators are trving to | 
pass on to the riding public of 


some 3,000,000 the cost of the 
17 cents wage and welfare pack- 
won. by the Transport 


FOR SALE 


——— 


*) 


- 


luxe Features including 2 extra keys and 
Auto. Keyboard Tabulator. Reg. Value 


$110.00. SPEC. Only $54.95 plus $2.99 Fed. | 


Tax. Limited Quantity. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th 
Sts.) One. hour free parking or 
tokens. 


and 14th 
two 


can be pleasant 


Visit BOOK WORLD 


$25—4 inches ‘ 
Lewy | 714 Flatbush Ave., cor. Parkside Ave. 
15—2 inches | | 
‘pag | BU 4-2764 | 
& — Brooklyn center of Democratic lit- |} 
r erature: Finest selection of adult 
and children books, current fiction, 
nonfiction, gift item—out of this 
world greeting cards. 


Our bargain shelf will captivate you. 
Subway—buses neathy 


OPEN, UNTHE 2 EM, Dailne. 


}icti rt 


i : 
, 
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_* 
. 
, 
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ais 


MOVING AND STORAGE — 


service, days, nights. 
nomical. Kay's. CH 3-2786. 


—_——_—- 


. | 
OB. 
~ 


a 
—— 


Workers Union -in recent nego- | 
tiations. 


Cla 
| 


‘PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. Imported. De-. 


ssified Ads 


‘ 


MOVING, storage, leng distance, pickur ° 
weekends, eco- | 


a eee i ON 
MOVING, storage, long distance. a EFFICIENT 
enced piano movers. Wendell. JE 6-8000. 


“OU SAVE §8 
Usually would sell for $119.85 , 
2 laversible [unerspring 
Cushions. Wide Cheice of 
Finishes and Fabrics. 
Textured Tweeds: Red, Greer 
Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Ble: 
& White, Brown & Beige. 


Wood Finishes: Blond, Wa!ni 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Foam rubber cnshiens witir 
zippers, atd $20. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 
Cpen Daily & Sat. to 6. 
te: Oe ee 


— "= ts 
_ . bee 
Artcls a ne 
Medenn Ea 


~. 
7. 
cd 
. eo: .~ = ~ 

~9 eine’ - ; . 


IGe BOGS. 2.2 cd 
: (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
| MU 5-7882 © MU 5-5199 


se 


u 


~ 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


2!7 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.¥. 


Sales © Installation © Service 


} 
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MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


ey 
e° RELIABLE 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor.' 150th St., Bronx 34, N.Y. 


. “Fel; JErome 7-6042 
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900 Hear Dr. Howard 
Tell of Battle in Miss. 
For Negro Equality 


NEWARK.—A | cheering, enthu-)a first class citizen.” Courts name 
Siastic capacity audience of 900: Was number eight on a list of Ne- 
persons gave Dr. Theodore R. M.'groes marked for liquidation in) 
Howard, militant fighter for Ne-| Mississippi by Jan. 1. Dr. How- 
gro rights in Mississippi, a stand-|ard is number one on the list, 
ing ovation here last Sunday at 2nd a new list is being prepared, 
the mass rally sponsored by the! he_ said. 
North Jersey Medical Society. The) . Dr. Howard called the trial of | 
rafly was held in the Bethany Bap- the two men accused of killing 
tist Church. Emmett Till “A Roman Holiday” | 


When Dr. Howard asked: “How! .2°t 4 trial. He pointed out that 


5 MO 


a 


IN ‘K’ BOMB INF 


FREEHOLD — Three children 
were burned to death eight miles 
from here last week less than a day 
after two other children, in -East 
Windsor Township, Mercer Coun- 
ty, also met fiery deaths. All five 
youngsters were victims of explod- 


‘ing kerosene stoves — the deadly 


“K” bomb. 
The deaths of the three Felecia- 


HILD 


no children, one, two and three 
lyears old, was described by Mon- 
‘mouth County Prosecutor Vincent 
|Keuper, as a “classic example of 
the evils of sub-standard housing.” 

Keuper said he will ask the Mon- 
mouth County Grand Jury “to con- 
sider whether the fire does not il- 
lustrate the inherent dangers of of- 
ficial inaction and failure to meet 


ee a eee 


Outlaw the 


‘K’ Bomb! 


AN EDITORIAL — 


Millions of people all over the} 


»? 


world want to see the terrible “A 
and “H” bombs outlawed. Peace- 
loving people everywhere favor 
such action. But right here in New 
Jersey there’s another “bomb” that 
needs banning. A “bomb” that 


brings death and destruction every 


winter. Especially. to residents of 
Negro communities—like Newark’s 
slum-ridden Central Ward. 

We're talking about the - “K’” 


heating countless firetraps that 
can go up in flames is a matter 


properly-heated homes. The ma- 
jority of them will be Negroes 
forced to live in jimcrow ghettoes. 
'The horrible “K” bomb will do its 
deadly work. Little children, now 
alive and happy, will die ghastly 
‘deaths this and other winters to 
‘come. Unless something is done. 

It takes agreement between 
great nations to ban the “A” and 
“H” bombs. That’s a tremendous 
job to accomplish. Eventually the 


bomb—kerosene stoves used for) peoples. of the -world will accom- 


plish that task. But it’s much easier 
to outlaw the “K” bomb. It. does 


oo 


: 
- 
* 
- 
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responsibility.” The Grand Jury is 
presently investigating sub-stand- 
ard housing and health conditions 
in rural areas. : : 
“Our investigation,” said Keuper, 
‘shows that the so-called cottage - 
was unsuited for residential use by 
anyone. Had <a certificate of oc-— 


tion by a building inspector or a 
health officer, been required in the © 
current case, the loss of life could - 
have been averted.” 

The Felecianos lived. with their 
four children in a shack and lean- — 
td, joined together, without plumb- . 
ing, the flooring was not complet- 
ed, and the entire family slept in 
two beds in the 30 X 14 foot room. 
One child was at school when the > 
fire happened. | 

Meanwhile, in Newark, firemen 
were visiting residents in the Cen- 
tral Ward to instruct them on safe- 
ty precautions in the use of kero- 
sene heaters. They were concen- . 
trating on an area bounded by 
High- Street, Belmont Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue and Clinton 
Avenue. This area is known as. 
Newark’'s “fire zone.” Thousands of 
oil stOves are used to heat cold 
‘water slum flats here and _ else- 


cupancy, and therefore an inspec- .— 


“There are 986,000 Negroes in 
can the St ora te S 
n the State Department go tO! Mississippi, "19,000 are registered 


‘to vote. But since one has to be 
|paid up two years in a row on 
the poll tax, fewer than 
vote.” But “the Justice Department 
has failed to deal with these con- 
ditions.” He asked: “How long 
will we tell the Big Lie of Amer- 
ican Democracy around _ the 
world?” 

_ Dr. Howard made it plain that 
the Negro people are fighting in 
Mississippi. “The Negroes in Mis- 
Sissippi are not discouraged,” he 
said. “Black men are on the march, 
and they will not stop marching. 
They can't kill 986,000 of us. So 
long as there is on 
‘it out in Mississippi.” 

Support of the NAACP was 
strongly urged by the Negro lead- 
er. The NAACP is making it pos- 
sible for the Negro people in Mis- 
\sissippi to fight back he said. Dr. 
Howard was given a_ standing 


Geneva, and attend all the other 
deliberative conferences to talk 
about free elections in Germany 
and elsewhere around the world, 
so long as we have a Mississippi 
in the Unifed States?” Applause 
swept the audience. 

Another time his remarks met 
with thunderous approval when 
he called on the audience to join 


in a national protest to “put Sen- 


ator Eastland out of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, and any others who violate 
the law of the land.” Dr. Howard 
had just finished describing how 
Eastland had urged the use of 
public funds in support of the 
White Citizens Councils. 

The Negro “leader 
Reverend Lee’s fight for the right 
of the Negro people to vote, and 
how he was murdered as a result, 
He said: “Gus Courts (latest shoot- 
ing victim of“the white suprema- 


d escribed, 


of minutes. Last season in Newark 
alone, nine persons were burned 


not take an international agree-| where in the heavily Negro popu- . 
ment to do it. Just a simple city, lated Central: Ward. 


8 000! 


e we will fight| 


ordinance. 
Such an ordinance should ban 


alive as a result of “K” bomb ex: 
plosions. This year, although win-, 7 : 
the use of kerosene stoves for 


heating in all multiple dwellings. 
(Houses. where more than three 
families live.) Landlords should be 
forced by law to install centra 
heating. The people should demand 
that city commissions, city coun- 
cils, etc., in every city and town 
‘in New Jersey, pass such an or- 
dinance. , 

It’s time to put an end to the 


iter hasn't officially begun yet, three 
| Negro children, ages 18 months, 
3 and 5 years, along with their 
young mother, Mrs. Willie Mae 
| Williams, 25, have died agonizmg 
deaths as a result of a kerosene 
breve exploding in Newark. Last 
week, in rural Jersey, five more 
ichildren died by fire—victims of 
ithe deadly “K” bomb. 

_ Others will die this winter—in) 
'Newark and elsewhere. That’s as|murder of innocent people of slum 
‘certain as Christmas coming silhsesian, landlords’ greed, and pub- 
Dec. 25. None of them will be rich’ lic officials’ indifferences. OUT- 


ipeople - able to afford decent,\LAW THE “K” BOMB NOW! — 


eee oe err” 


“WAGE ALL OUT WAR AGAINS 


POLIO KILLER“-MARTHA STONE 


—_ —-— —_— —-—- - 


cists) was shot for committting cne ovation at the conclusion if his 


crime—the crime of wanting to be 


speech. 


\ 
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CIO CONVENTION 

The State CIO convention will 
open 
City. Governor Meyner and Sena- 


tor Case will both address the del-\reached the company sent. tele-|™a’s con 


Kline and Knox Gelatine in Cam- 
den after a six-week strike. The 


this weekend in Atlantic! Workers are members of Local 


50-A, Packinghouse CIO. A couple 
\of days before the agreement was 


TRENTON. An CIO RGy, onnniaiaie 
meeting, called by Governor Mey-] == 3 a 
ner here last week to discuss the] = = 
‘polio vaccine snafu fhat is pre-| © 4 
‘venting inoculation of thousands} <3 
lof Jersey kids, heard demands} 4 
‘voiced for a reversal of ° present] 3 
‘State Health Department proce-| 23 
‘dure by which private doctors get] © = 
75 percent of the precious serum.| 73% 
while free clinics are forced to| = 
iclose because they cannot get vac-| = 
cine. : 
State CIO president Paul Krebs} * 
hallenged health director Bergs-| = 
tention that people dont] #¢ 


| 


ic 


fs poy ae Rie ate. oR oan Be 
egates. Support of the Westing-|grams annoucing they were clos-|want free vaccine. “Citizens and | ¥ A es 


house strikers now in the 8th week 
of their bitter strike against the 


huge monopoly will undoubtedly 
get serious attention. The merger 
of the AFL and the CIO also will 
come in for a lot of discussion. 


DUGAN BAKERS 
HIRE NEGROES 


ing down. The workers refused to 
} 


‘fall for the bait, and a few days 
later the company settled. 


‘LABOR BRIEFS 

CIO through president Paul 
Krebs has been playing a leading 
role in the fight for free Salk polio 
vaccine for the people . . . Mor- 


Dugan Brothers Baking.Co., as'ris Fuchs, president of the AFL 


a result of negotiations with the Fssex Trade Council 


Urban League in New York an 


New Jersey, have hired five Ne- 


groes as driver salesmen. This is 


alo took a 
few swipes at the reactionary med- 
ical societies. .. . New minimum 


the first time that Negroes have! W@ge of 85 cents an hour for wom- 


been employed as retail bakery/€® and children in the laundry and, 


drivers im the Greater New York/4ry cleaning industry will go into 
area. Four of the men will work | €ffect May 6th next year. .. . Hotel 


in Essex County and will become *" 


802. & 37, 


members of Locals 
Teamsters AFL. 


STRIKE WON 


Restaurant Workers Union 
has banned acceptance of work in 
any Miami hotels this winter that 
are still on strike . . . Workers at 
Maytag Co., in Union got a 10- 
cent wage boost in contract signed 


One hundred fifty workers won hy Local 1477, AFL Electrical 


a 10-cent an hour wage hike at 


Avoid the Last Minute 
Rush—Be Sure Your 
~ €hristmas Cards and 
__ Gifts ‘Arrive on Time. 


. . . Carl Holder- 
ame reports that 619 physically 
‘handicapped ‘persons were: placed 
‘on jobs in one year. Some were 
‘over 60 years of age. . . . Mack 
Truck reports a sales gain of 81 
|Percent for the. third . quarter .of 
1955. aver 1954, gay } 


Workers Union. 


‘ 


government have clearly in-| = 
dicated that they do want if free,” 
said Krebs. “Unfortunately, the 
cupboard of public vaccine is now 
empty while private patients able scourge of polio.” 
to pay are being taken care of.” Dr. Byron Blaisdell, chairman 
| The CIO leader recommended | of the New Jersey Medical So- 
‘that more vaccine be “urgently re-,cietys board of trustees, was 
Iquested” from Federal authorities;|brutally frank in presentiig the 
that all vaccine be given to free!position of his reactionary group. 
clinics “until all such local de-|There is too much excitement al- 
mands . .. are met or the 75-26|together, about polio prevention, 
ratio is reversed in favor of public he indicated, 
facilities”; available funds. be} The ‘disease, he said, “is not a 
“promptly spent” for the vaccine killer like smalf pox, typhoid and 
program; and new funds, if needed! diphtheria.” It only cripples little 
be requested promtply. children, therefore no special steps 
Martha Stone, state chairman of ;@f@ necessary in fighting it was 
the New Jersey Communist Party, the conclusion of this reactionary 
unable to appear personally be-|spokesman: for New Jersey's med- 
cause of her Smith Act trial inj|cil trust. 
New Haven, sent a message to the} Covernor Meyner called on 
conference urging support of la-|“public — spirited physicians” to 
bor's proposal to give 75 percent|“pitch in and serve the public 


‘local 


MARTHA STONE 


clinics. Miss Stone castigated the/to the free clinics. Democratic 
medical societies for their refusal|Hadson Assemblyman Maurice 
to cooperate with the free inoc-}Brady said he will caJl for an in- 
ulation program, and contrasted|vestigation of the “Salk mess.” He 
this attitude with the unselfish;said it was “inconceivable that the 
stand of Dr. Salk who refused to|program should be bogged down 
profit fromehis discovery of the life|by doctors’ refusal to give vaccine 
saving ‘serum. She. éalled for “an/free of charge to all applicants: in 
all-out. effort to wipe-iout the’ public clinics,” 


| 


: 


i os: as Newark 
; _—__ | Dec. 15, at the Bill of Rights din- 
" .|ner, sponsored by the New Jersey” 
oe Associates of the Emergency Civil 
{Liberties Committee. The dinner 


of the Salk serum to free public|welfare” by offering their service 


Assistant chief inspector M. J. 
| Du Kiet declared that central heat- 
ing .was the only complete answer, 
but said that installation. costs 
would be prohibitive. He conclud- 
‘ed that the houses should be torn. 
_down. Progressives are raising the 
‘demand that oil heaters be outlaw- 
'ed and landlords forced to install 
central heating. Together with a 
huge low cost housing program 
this is the real answer to ending 
‘the murder of little children in 
slum ridden fire traps from which 
there is no escape. 


Ring Lardner — 


Here Dec. 9 


NEWARK. — Ring Lardner, Jr., 
author and son of the famous 
American humorist, will speak in 
on Thursday’ evening, 


will be held at the Essex House 
and will begin at 7:30 p.m. The 
lpublic is invited. : 


The Jersey ECLC is “embark- 


Fe jing on a permanent program to 
=~ |make citizens of this state aware 
e=~\of threats against their freedoms.” 
- = |The Jersey group was organized 
ee | last 


May just before the Un- 
American Committee held hearings 
in Newark. 

John Ciardi, poet, Victor Ra- 
binowitz, attorney, and Broadus 
Mitchell, Rutgers professor of eco- 
nomics will also speak. 


/ 


D.C. Court Bars 
Jimerow From 


Bowling Alleys 

| WASHINGTON. A 
municipal court judge ruled yes- 
terday that bowling alleys in the 
nation’s capital may not bar Ne- 
groes on grounds of race. 

_ Judge Andrew J. Howard found 
the Central Amusement Co., Inc., 
guilty on two counts of violating 
‘an 1870 law prohibiting any place 
of amusement from closing its 
'facilities to Negroes.. 

Howard fined the firm $55 on 
‘each count and suspended the sen- 


‘tence. 
Defense attorney Charles E. 
file an appeal 


Ford said he wou 
with the Municipal Court of 


Appeals. 

The amusement company, which 
openties the Lucky Strike bowling 
alley here, was charged specifically 
with a four Negroes_ from 
the alley Feb. 16, 1955, and. three 
‘more on March 5, 
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Aids ‘Worker’ 
From Sick Bed 


WE'RE STILL waiting for 
the lightning to strike! The pat- 
tern of about $2,500 a week to- 
ward The Worker's $64,000 fund 
campaign remained unbroken| 
this past week. With some $29,- 
000 to go, and only 3 weeks to 
do it in, we need a bolt of 
lightning. 

A deeply moving plea to all 
our readers comes from a sick 
woman in the Fordham area of 
the Bronx: “I appeal to all who 
believe in truth and freedom to 
come to the aid of our press. 
Without it, life would be unbear- 
able. I am ill, but am trying to 
do my bit. I have sent in $30, 
and am enclosing another $10. I 
talk to people who visit me, and 
have contacted friends by phone 
from my sick bed. Please help 
put the campaign over the top 
by the appointed time. Then it 
would be a MERRY XMAS.” 


Some holiday gifts have been 


received, but they are not pour- 
ing in. 


g- eit: 
Received last week __$ 2,507.00 
Total to date : 

Stil to go 


Send. your piaaciliaiasaiis to 
P.O. Box 156, Cooper Station, 


New York City 3, N. Y. 
aT 2 _, 


The valiant Minnesota Free- 
dom of the Press Comittee gave 
serious consideration to Our pro- 
posal for a Committee of 1,000. 
each to raise $30 to put the cam- 
paign over. The Minnesotans 
had $300 to go to reach their 
target of $1,200. So they got 10 
volunteers. 


* 


IT IS too early, at this writing, 
for any substantial results in 
The Worker circulation drive, 
announced last week. But from 
what we've gotten, the situation 
looks good. Wisconsinites grab- 
bed an early lead, when one 
plugger went through the rural 
areas, and picked up 10 Worker 
Subs and a couple for the Daily 
Worker among farmers and small 
town workers} Most were former 
readers who had dropped their 
subs, wanted them again. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR UNITY became a reality last week as the 74th AFL & 17th 


CIO conventions adjourned and closed the books on their organizations 


and their combined 1465 delegates came together as the “First Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations. 


Meany and Reuther open convention 


inside THE WORKER 


The Georgia 
Tech Story 


By Lester Rodney 


See Page 12 
* 


More Merger News 
See Pages 2, 3, 4 


* 


Howard Fast 
See Page 8 


Ben Levine Reviews TV 
See Page 8 


_ United Mine 


one hand marked CIO, the other 


AFL. 


More than 15,000,000 work- 
ers will be immediately repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO. Heads 
of. the Brotherhoods of Railroad 
Trainmen and Firemen and En- 
ginemen attended as observers 
and there is talk this group of 
306;000 operating railroad work- 
ers, about three quarters of the 
total, will seek to come in. At 
least one major leader of the 


AFL-CIO, Dave Beck of the 


said he hoped _ the 
Workers, too, 


teamsters, 


would come. 
* 

BUT IT WAS the inspiration 
for a “new beginning” with 
sweeping fresh organizing drives, 
and far more effective political 
action and struggle for civil 
rights and liberties, that gave 
the AFL-CIO its great historic 
meaning. 

Its message of new hope was 
carried to every hamlet in the 
ceuntry by 30 news, radio and 
TV reporters. 

One of the first important 
positive results was the election 
of two Negro union leaders 
among the 27 vice-presidents 
named to compose the 29-man 
executive council, They are A. 
Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


—From CIO News 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Paul Bunyan Came to the Armory 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


AS I HEADED to the 
Armory where the merger 
was transpiring I edged up 
to the bus-driver and mentioned 
my -destination to~him. 

A big graying man of 45 or 
so, he talked with his eyes 
straight ahead 
as he _ steered 
his big vehicle 
through =the 
maze of traf- 
fie. He found 
time to com-~ 
ment and 
seemed eager 
to do so. 

Mike, hc 
said, referring 
to Quill; was against: the » mer- 


ger, but Mike “would have to 
come around.” It was in the 
cards, he said, “in the cards,” 
for it benefited labor and though 
the leader of his own union op- 
posed it the bus-driver did not 
appear to attach a great weight 


to his opposition. ‘ 
* 


AS THE LIGHTS changed 
from green to red, he spoke of 
the early days of his union, im- 
plying that its existence kept 


his job -from being utterly un- 
bearable. 


Driving a bus and taking fares 
was more than the work one 
man should ever have to do, 
he said, “It was a mistake to 
have ever allowed it to happen.” 


But that was water under ‘the 
bridge, andihe seemed to feél 


that the merger could prevent 
such iniquities from happening 
again. He nodded a warm good- 


-bye as I got off at the Armory, 


as though he were wishing the 
occasion godspeed ~ and "good 
luck. 

* 

THE HALL of the great brick 
building is forbidding when it 
contains the equipage of the 
military, but today it was a puls- 
ing place lit with the jubilant 
faces of men and women who 
spoke for 15 million Americans. 
They sat at their many tables 
that were marked by the placards 
of their trades, those working 
steel near those who make litho- 
graphs; the shoulders of oilers 
and carpenters touched 'those of 
postal clerks and garment work- 


ers. 
The air of triumph was almost 
casual and you thought, stand- 
ing there in the gallery looking 
at them, that history which 
marches in with thunder at 
times, comes, at other times, 
with a calm that is extraordi- 
narily - deceptive. 
* 


INEVITABLY you think—as 
you are certain many here must 
have thought—of all that went 
into the creation of this air of 
quiet victory. I thought of the 
enormous strikes I had seen that 
were like wild battles. 

And as they sat here in their 
calm I thought of the time when 
I stood among these, or their 
brothers and sisters; ‘when they 


(Continued on Page 13) » 


It'll be known as “AFL-CIO” for short. Its new emblem will be a circle 
bearing the full name, a handshake across the map of northern North America, with 


Porters and Willard Townsend, 
president of the Transport Serv- 
ice Workers Union. Never be- 
fore has a Negro held a post in 
the executive council of either 
the AFL or CIO. 


George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, named _ respectively 
for president and secretary-treas- 
urer, held the same posts in the 
AFL. 

* 

THE CONVENTION was still 
in session as this edition of The 
Worker went to press, but it 
had already set the tone for this 
new powerful force in American 
life. That was evident from 
the initial speeches of Walter 
Reuther and George Meany. 
They spell out in short: 

® Vigorous opposition to the 
“Cadillac Cabinet” and its pol- 
icies. 

® Notice to the “Goldwater 
formula” advocates who seek to 
limit labor's political rights that 
the answer “will be more not 
less political action.” 

® Notice that united labor 
will throw more weight and 
vigor into the fight for civil 
rights and a warning to racists 
inside labor that all vestiges” of 
intolerance must. end. 


® Preparation for big organiz- 
ing drives, with the targets still 
to be set. . 

® New goals in the economic 
and legislative field to lift the 
general level of labor’s struggles 
for higher living standards and 
elimmate Taft-Hartley and other 
union-busting laws. 


While resolutions adopted are 
in content .much_ like those 
passed at AFL and CIO conven- 
tions, they have new significance. 
They are the expression of 
UNITED LABOR. They need . 
no longer be classed as “stock” 
resolutions, to be “filled.” 


The resolution on foreign pol- 
icy was not yet made available 
at Worker press time, but on 
that subject confusion and con- 
tradictions were already indi- 
cated at an early stage of the 
convention. 


Walter Reuther who at the 
CIO convention the week be- 
fore noted he and the CIO wel- 


comed the results of the Geneva 
“Summit” conference,-and stress- 
ed that in this H-bomb era war 
is inconceivable and the way to 
peace must be found through 
negotiations, said practically 
nothing on the subject in his 
speech opening the AFL-CIO 
convention. He apparently left 
that to Meany who latér made 
an attack on the “Geneva Spirit” 
the highlight of his speech. 
Meany challenged the view that 
the Geneva conference relaxed 
tensions. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Emblem of the merged organi- 


.« gation, 
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United L 


~ Larger Role in Politics 


EVEN A MAN FROM MARS attending the first convention of the rome 3 AFL- 
CIO in the 71st Regiment Armory last week would have known that a national election 
was in the offing. For the platform of the convention was used by President Eisenhower 


TORCH OF UNITY! 


and his aides in their efforts to 
give their GOP-Big Business ad- 
ministration a pro-labor « tint- in 
preparation for the 1956 cam- 

ign for labor votes. It was used 
“= several Democratic aspirants to 
advance their own hid for the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. And it was a sounding board 
for AFL-CIO leaders Meany and 
Reuther to assert labor's political 
rights and to proclaim the inten- 
tion of the merged organization to 
become more, not Jess active, in 
the political and legislative arena. 

As for the GOP performance, 
the stage had been set by the cam- 
paign of right-wing Sen. Harry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz) to tear worker 
voters from labor-backed Demo- 
cratic candidates bv torce of law. 
For weeks he has been charging 
that trade union leaders are illegal- 
ly engaged in political action in- 
tended to make a Labor Party of 
the Democratic Party. 

* 

THE CONCILIATORY speeches 
of Eisenhower and Labor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell were intended 
to allay labor's anger at Gold- 
water's meat-axe tactics and _ its 
resentment at the GOP administra- 
tion’s favoritism for Big Business. 

At their conclusion, however, 
the GOP had made no perceptible 
dent in the anti-Cadilac Cabinet 
attitude of the convention. 

The Presidefit’s message came 
to the convention via telephone 
from his Gettysburg farm. He de- 
fined labor’s philosophy as support 
for the dignity and freedom ot 
man and recognition that labor's 
welfare is related to the welfare| 
of “other groups.” He said labor’ 
wants the right to bargain collet- 
tively without interference by the 
government, neglecting to state 
that government is freely inter- 
Vvening on the side of the emplover 
under cover of the Taft-Hartley 
and McCarran Acts. 

Major attention was focused on! 
« paragraph in Eisenhower's state- 
ment in which*he urged ‘that with- 
in the united Jabor organization the’ 
rights of minority Jabor groups in 
politics and other labor activity 
“must be scrupulously protected 
and their views adequately re-| 
flected.” 


. 
THOSE who work for united 


unions for supporting a third party the CIO as a “red plot” and bitter- actionary 


-Prodaims 


(By Baer) 


From “Labor” 


STATE “right-to-work” Jaws, 
so-called, will get their first re- 
view by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The high court agreed to de- 
cide whether the laws (in ef- 
fect in 17 states) which restrict 
unions even more severely than 
do the Taft-Hartley and Railway 
Labor Acts, supersede ~ federal 
legislation which upholds union 
shop contracts. The case which 
the Supreme Court will review 
was brought by 16 AFL rail- 
road unions in appeal from a 
Nebraska supreme court rul- 
ing. The state court held a 1951 
amendment to the federal Rail- 
way Labor Act unconstitutional 
because it allows rail workers 
to enter into union shop con- 
tracts and is therefore in viola- 
tion of Nebraska’s right-te-work 
law. | 

* ' 

PERFECT Circle Corp. will 
press criminal charges against 
70 UAW pickets arrested dur- 
ing the strike at its New Castle, 
Ind., plant. Under terms of the 
strike settlement the. company 
had agreed to drop civil con- 
tempt charges against 35 pick- 
ets, but is insisting on the prose- 
cution of 70 others on charges 
of criminal contempt of court, 
assault and battery, disorderly 
conduct and rioting. 

* 


MR. GALLUP’S POLL of 
union members, on the question, 
“In politics, as of today, do 
you consider yourself a Repub- 
lican, Democrat or Independ- 
ent? showed Democrats outnum- 
bering Republicans by two to 
one. One out of every four 
unionists, however, numbered 
himself among _ political “inde- 
pendents. The breakdown: 
Democrats, 51 percent; Inde- 
pendent, 25 percent; Republi- 
cans, 24 percent. Democratic 


unionists preferred Adlai Stev- 


— —~ —— ~ 


THE PRELIMINARIES TO LABOR’S ‘MAIN EVENT’ 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


The man who wrote the resolution which split the labor movement in 1936 showed. 


How C10, AFL Ended Own Identities 


up at the 74th and last convention of the AFL last Friday. John P. Frey, 85, whose ideas 
apparently haven't changed any all these years, took the occasion to defend his anti-CIO 


position and craft policies. 


=. 


The AFL convention paid its | tions, there were unions and dele- 
respects to Frey, and then went gates who had all kinds: of mis- | 
‘ahead with the business of wind-|$!V"8S and fears about the pend-' 
‘ing up the affairs of the AFL and |428 merger. 


|moving ahead to merger with CIO. | 


In the AFL, these “misgivings” 


If anything, the trotting out of came from the right, from a large 
political action by labor could ap-;Frey, who ‘for years symbolized number of the old-line craft union 
plaud that principle. It was not so the diehard group within the AFL officials who over the years domi- 
long ago that the CIO expelled craft hierarchy which regarded nated the AFL and gave it its re- 


policies on so many 


ticket in preference to the ‘Truman ly opposed unity, only served to issues. George Meany told them, 


Democrats. But if anyone thought 
this was the kind of respect for 
minority rights that Eisenhower| 


show how the times have changed. 
* 


AT THE WIND-UP CIO con-' 


“To use the vernacular of New 


merger. ; 
* 

AT .THE AFL convention a “step 

forward” was registered, according 

to A. Philip Randolph, president 

of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


‘Porters, when his unicn’s resolu- 


tion to fight discrimination within 


ithe AFL-CIO, was referred for fur- 


ther action to the Executive 
Council of the new labor body. 


Ut had been expected that it would | CIO, and the Wverliauser Tim- 
York City, I may be a chump, be killed outright, along with the | 
but I don’t have anv misgivings | resolution of International Typo-| 


These unions, particu- | graphical Union to protect each | 


Labor Secretary Mitchell +iad in time, some of the early CIO spirit larly in the metal trades and build- unions aytonomy under the new 
mind. For the latter gentleman, ' which ran through all the speeches ing departments, let it be known |highly centralized AFL-CIO set- 
appearing on the platform as a ond proceedings was—“This is not they were going to press for craft |UD. 


guest speaker, insisted that while} 
labor unity was a good thing, it 
shouldn’t be extended to include, 
“Communists” by which he _ ob- 
viously meant unions under left- 
wing or militant leadership. 
Without doubt, Kisenhower was 


merely pleading the cause of his 


own Republican party. His objec-| 


tive was the same as Goldwaters— b 


to pick up as many labor votes as 
possible, recognizing that most 
workers will cast their ballots 
against his Big Business ticket and 
in favor of labor-endorsed Demo- 
cratic candidates. But his dilemma 


caused him to enunciate a prin- | 


ciple which if applied consistently 
would guarantee a more demo- 


the end of the CIO. The CIO 
can never end.” The high spirit 
at the CIO convention was in no- 
ticeable contrast to the compara- 
tive quiet of the AFL meeting, 


“priority” over industrial unionism 


lin the new AFL-CIO. 


J * 
AT THE CIO convention, 


<< . _ . 99 , | t 
misgivings abou 


the 


| But. as one reporter from one 


' 


the merger |Porters and Typographical resolu- 


of the major commercial papers 

. “< e 20,99 
put it, some of “the Geneva spirit 
got into the discussion around the 


which, while voting unanimously,'came from the “left,” through the tions, and George Meany and 


AFL's 
without 
aloo. 


At both CIO and AFL conven- 


the separate 


any fanfare or hulla- 


to domestic issues. 

He ripped into the plot of the 
GOP-Big Business administration 
to break the back of the labor 
movement. He punctured the pro- 
labor professions of the GOP b 


cratic and therefore more healthy 
labor movement. 


. 

FIRST to speak for the Demo- 
crats was Gov. Averc!] Harriman 
of New York who, t>anks to the 
lessons he learned at former Presi- 
dent Truman’s knce, knows what 
kind: of. speech ta-me!:e,at-a, labor 
‘eonverition—-at.; lezst .wila,. respect 


chiding. (1). 


‘the Administration, such as Vice 
‘President Nixon, Interior Secretary 
McKay, Defense Secretary Wilson 


‘und members of the’ NLRB, and 
‘their. failure to repeal T-H. 
Harriman described the “triple- 


ithreat attack” of:the GOP as in- 
packing: federal agen 


(Continued~os:®age* 12)" 


jconstitution;. appealed. ta; Qyillj ito ‘st oe als 
. change.bis. stand..gu apprewmg the ion. ohis osacowe di tigie . 4+, Sinilar, waye Joipimym, os dgra, 


tution was not what it should be 


ing and raiding. 


. | 
However, unlike other CIO or 
AFL unions which have had ¢éri- 
'ticisnis of one kind or another!more definite now, nevertheless 


| ), Quill : 
jand his 


yp Yiing against the merger altogether. | ward.” 
citing the anti-labor stalwarts in: 


(some the seme as the TWU 
delegation insisted on vot-' 


It was the only CIO or AFL union | 
to do so. 

The short debate on the issue! 
at the CIO convention was given’ 
a dramatic moment when TWU 
secretary-treasurer, Gustav. Faber, 
took the floor and, while agreeing 
with his union’s criticisms . of the. 


approved the merger and ended | protests of the Transport Work-|jother AFL speakers argued that! 
existence ers Union delegation, headed by the AF L-C1O constitution was far 
Mike Quill, that the unity consti-;{rom “perfect” and that the door 


was open for improvements in the 


on the issues of racism, racketeer-'next two years. 
The Porters and Typographical | 


union. delegations, while they 
would have preferred something 


went along with this, and, as- Ran- 
dolph said, it was “a step for- 
However, they also made 


_labor charged. 


it clear they would continue to 
press the fight on these issues in 
the AFL-CIO. 

It had been hoped by many 
delegates at the CIO convention 
that the TWU would adopt a sim- 
ilar position, rather than voting | 
against the merger altogether and 


staying away from the unity, ,COBe | 


° Set Review of State Scab Laws 
° Meseow Plumbers 0.K. Invite’ . 


enson as their candidate for 
President (52 percent); 16 per- ' 
cent picked kefauver, 8 per- 
cent tabbed Gov. Harriman. 

| * 

PLUMBERS, four of them to 
be exact, are all set to make 
the trip from the Soviet Union 
to Richmond, Calif., in response 
to an invitation from their AFL 
Plumbers counterparts. The in- 
vitation to inspect plumbing fa- _ 
cilities in California’s Bay Area 
had been proffered by William 
Dimler, Plumbers Local 159 
business agent, and was prompt- 
ly accepted by Moscow's Muni- 
cipal Workers Union. Dimler 
hasn't followed through on ar- 
rangements, though, referring 
the entire matter to his union’s 
international headquarters in 
Washington. . George Meany, 
«AFL president and a Plumbers 
Union member, had been loud 
in condemnation of all efforts to 
spur the exchange of worker 
delegations with the Russians. 

* | 

MILLIONS of dollars in tax 


and social security funds are 
being chiselled from  Massa- 
chusetts workers, a U.S. attor- 
ney revealed in federal court. 
F. J. DiMento, the federal pros- 
ecutor, made the charge during 
the Boston trial of employer 
William P. Angell, who pleaded 
guilty to pocketing and with- 
holding taxes. DiMento noted 
that the fraud deprived the 
workers of the social security 
coverage they assumed was 
theirs. 
* 

FLOOD victims themselves, 
and low income groups generally 
would carry the burden under 
Gov. Ribicofis 10 percent 
across-the-board tax increase to 
finance flood relief, Connecticut 
ClO and AFL 


groups united in opposing the 
plan at mass public hearings be- 
fore the General Assembly’s Fi- 
nance Committee. Robert C. 
Ekins, Communist spokesman 
and Smith Act defendant, pre- 
sented his party's proposal for 
full federal aid to Hood victims, 
a two-year state tax on corpo- 
ration profits or, as alternative, 
a two-year tax on personal in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. 
a 

LUMBER workers have the 
first pension 
plan ever negotiated in their in- 
dustry. The pact between the 
Intern ational 


employer - paid 


Woodworkers, 


ber Co. covers 7,000 workers 
in Oregon and Wasliington. In 
addition to the pension plan, the 
terms include a 442 percent 
wage hike across the board and 
improved holiday and vacation 
eligibility provisions. 
* 

TEXTILE employers doing 
business with the federal gov- 
ernment will have to abide by 
a Labor Dept. order to pay a 
$1 minimum wage, according to 
an appeals court decision. Low- 


er courts had blocked since 
1953 Labor Secretary Mitchell's 
order setting the minimum for 
cotton, silk and rayon firms. He 
had acted under the Walsh- 
Healey law, which permits the 
secretary to set a floor on wages 
on government contracts of 
$10,000 or more. The ruling 
upsets a district court .decision 
of last spring that textile mini- 
mums must be fixed on a local 
basis and not nationally. The 
reversal may influence a situ- 
ation in the coal industry, where 
soft coal operators obtained a 


, temporary. injunction te, block; a 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ystone Labor 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PHILADELPHIA 


WESTINGHOUSE 


WORKERS LAUGH 


YOU MIGHT think that the 


workers in their eighth week ot 


strike at the Westinghouse plant 
in Lester would have lost their 
sense of humor—with 
just around -he corner and_ the 
company still holding out against 


any negotiations. But look at this! 


note in a recent “UE Strike Bul- 
letin”: 

“Latest reports of a foreman’s 
duties inside the plant is watching 
rats. It seems that with the lack 
of activity and the quiet machines 
within the shops, more and more 
rats are keeping the brass com- 
pany. The rats, we've heard, have 
an appetite for the _ insulation 
around electrical. wiring. So the 
foremen have heen assigned to 


watching the rats. Are they going. 


to time study rat-watching now?” 


(A full story on the Westing-| 


house strike appears on another 
page in the national section of this 
issue. ) 


NO DIXIECRATS 


WANTED HERE 
IN THE STRIKE against the 


Sley System Garages now being 
waged in Philadelphia by 400 
parking lot workers represented by 
Local 700, Transport Workers 
Union, here are some simple facts 
not mentioned often enough in our 
local dailies: 

® Wages at present are 92 cents 
an hour. Work week is 56 hours. 

© TWU is asking for $1.25 
hour and a 40-hour week. 

© Employers are offering 1-cent 
to 2-cent an hour increase. (That’s 
not a tvpograhical error. It's ONE 
CENT TO TWO CENTS.) 

°° TWU is willing to put the 
dispute to arbitration. The em- 
ployers refuse. 

The majority of the exploited 


al) 


és0P Saleswomen 


According to Sena 


PHILADELPHIA. — The fol- 
lowing letter in the Philadelphia 
Daily News points its own po- 
litical moral. 

Editor, Daily News: 

Sen—fames Dulf recently told 
the Pennsylvania Council of Re- 
publican Women in Harrisburg 
that the Republican Partv had 
“the merchandise to sell” but did 
not have in its affiliates “the 
salesmen” to put its program 
across. 

That very same day, this same 
group of Republican women ig- 
nored a picket line we had es- 
tablished at a nearby depart- 
ment store, therefore substan- 
tiating Senator Duffs remarks. 
How can these women woo Ja- 
bor’s vote? 

JOSEPH M. D'URSO, 
Retail Clerks Union. 


—_—_—-- 


Avoid the Last Minute 
' Rush—Be Sure Your 
Christmas Cards and 
Gifts Arrive on Time. 


¢ 


\System is really an extension of 


bor practices in the South that 


Christmas’ 


ae: 
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College Frat In 
Penna. Fights 
Anti-Semitism 


MEADEVILLE, Pa. — Forma- 
tion here of an undergraduate com- 
mittee by the Allegheny College 
chapter of the Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity to conduct an “all-out” 
campaign against religious and 
other discriminatory policies of the 


workers in this industry are Ne- 
groes. Their fight against the Sley 


the fight against the Dixiecrat la- 
have retarded the labor move- 


ment there .and that can under- 
mine living’ conditions anywhere. 


— _— —_ —_ } 


A PENNA. CONGRESSMAN 


SPEAKS FOR LABOR hawertpe ee 
THE COMMERCIAL press has national organization 


Page 15 
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North Star 
On South Street 


By R. 8. B. 


RALLY FOR SOUTH 


(Continued from Page 16) NAACP was the next speaker and 


for its handling of the “Till Case.” | said that “all honor and eredit” in 


|the world to the Negio m ihe 
South, because when the NAACP 
wins a legal battle in the courts it 
is the people of the South who 
must carry the victory into real 


life. 


The meeting unanimously went 
on record in support of Legislator 
Monroe's resolution. 

Mrs. Monroe also noted that she 
had received almost a hundred Ilet- 


ters in support of her resolution ; 
* 


a: shown 
heen | teribly silent about a bill that anti-Semitism is still prevalent 


-+initerests in the U. S. 


introduced in the U. S. Congress | in many institutions of higher Jearn-_ 
by labor-backed Democratic Rep-| ing. 
resentative George L. Rhodes of} National officials of the frater- 


‘Berks (¢ ounty. | nity suspended its charter last July 
Rhodes’ Bill-House Rule 697—|¢,, having granted “social” mem- 


' ~deral Gov- 
iwould require the Federal Gov berships to a Jewish student—Reb- 


lernment to engage in collective mae 
bargaining with government work-|ert Silberfarb, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
—and to a non-Jewish student who 


ers. At present, organizations of 
workers in this field must restrict 
their activities on wages and 
working conditions to lobbying. 

The proposed legislation has 
been called the “Little Wagner 
Act” since it would grant govern- 
ment workers collective bargaining! of nfany other such groups on col- 
rights won by workers in private|lege and university campuses— 
industry through the Wagner La-| Jews are denied membership. How- 
bor Relations Act under Roosevelt ever, the local chapter stood solid- 
in 1935. ly by Goldfarb and instructed its 

A nationwide campaign for en-! president — Michael Garrett, of 
‘actment of the Rhodes Bill was| Youngstown, Olio, to circularize 
aunched early this month in| the 600 alumni of the chapter for 
Reading with a rally by Local) support. “We wish to continue our 
1027. National Federation of Post present relationship with the men 
‘Office Clerks. AFL. . and desire that all should live | 
| ‘and eat together and be full and. 
}equal participants in all group de- 
liberations,” declared Garrett. 

A temporary “understanding” 
worked out by a committee of 
alumni, which included Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, enabled the 
chapter to resume operations. How- 
ever, the chapter members decided | 
to campaign for elimination of the’ 
discrimination clause. : 

* | 

DOUGLAS BEDELL, a chap- 
ter member from New York, was| 
elected chairman of a committee) 
which is “seeking out all public, 
and private opinion that can be | 
presented as evidence for dropping 
'the anti-Semitic restriction. The 
committce’s findings will be pre-| 
sented at the fraternitys next na- 
tional convention in Houston, 
Texas, next June. | 

A letter to the Pittsburgh Post-. 
Gazette from the mother of one of| 
the chapter members invdled de- | 


New Republican 

Finance Chm 

| e 

| ‘clared that she was “extremely 
: i2 10 qj t jeoous of her son’s stand. “I think | 
: ’ these voung men deserve the sup-_ 


| HARRISBURG, Pa. — Attorney | port of some of our local alumni! 


: be rho are also true Americans In this | 
Samuel E. Ewing, of Haverford, | ¥° pee oe : 
| crisis, she wrote. | 
fappointed chairman of the State |— _ 7 | 
‘Republican Finance Committee to! Metropolitan and New York Life’ 
jsyecers William Worrilow of Le- | [nsurance companies, and of the! 
‘banon who had retired, is linked| sec¢ond and third biggest banks in| 
with/the most powerful financial|the U. S.—the Morgan-controlled 


Allegheny College. 


AUTO WORKERS 
‘WIN GAINS 


| Members of Local,131, United 
| Automobile Workers, ClO ended 
a strike which began Nov. 10 with 
the Autocar division of the White 
|Motor Co., of Exton. 


| 


| John Nagle, union negotiator, 
said that a new contract would 
‘bring a general 6-cent-an-hour in- 
crease, plus a 4-cent boostt o cover 
|inequities, and also an improved; 
msurance plan. 


Draw Blanks. 
tor Duff 


— —— 
a ————— 


National | 


Ewing is general counsel for the ‘feller-controlled © Chase 
manufacturing and service division} Bank, both of New York City. | 
lof the Radio Corporation of Amer-| The enormous combined finan- | 
ica. Last year this company did| ja} resources of these ‘wo top in-| 
nearly a billion dollars worth of | surance companies and two banks 
‘business, accumulating by the end | jndicate why Ewing was chosen for | 
of the year an earned surplus of | the job and promise ample funds| 
| $82,500,000. | for Pennsylvania GOP candidates 

Included on the Board of Di-|im next fall’s presidential and con-| 


! 


i 


THIS WEERS 


WOMEN’S HOSIERY, GREETING 


AUTHORS HOUR—3 P.M. 


Reception and Party. 
Guests: KATHIE FLYNN, 


\ 


OVER 1,000 CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS! 


BOOKS, RECORDS. PRINTS, CERAMICS, HANDMADE JEWELRY, MODERN READING LAMPS, COPPERWARE. 
ORIGINAL OILS, WATER COLORS, SKETCHES BY PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS FOR SALE. 


Dee. 9th, 16th, Lith © Bukier Hall—2026 N. 32nd St. | 
FRIDAY EVENING: GRAND OPENING 


Sales start at 7 P.M. 
Free Evening Lecture—8:30 P.M. 


Saturday: Doors Open at 10 A.M. 


Have your gift books autographed 


JOSEPH NORTH, author, noted columnist. 


WALTER LOWENFELS, Philadelphia’s people’s poet. 
BRING THIS r j AND . 
AD ‘Spor a Aine = 


Holiday Gift Bazaar & Book Fair | 


| 
PLUS AN EXCELLENT COLLECTION OF | 


| 


CARDS—HUNDREDS OF THEM. 


Sunday: Sales start at 10 A.M. : 
CHILDREN’S HOUR—3 P.M. to4 P.M. | 


Refreshments and entertainment for the kids. | 
Your choice of a wide selection of excellent 


childrens’ books. 


The Book Fair and Bazaar will end promptly 


to 4. P.M. at 5 P.M., Sunday evening. 


® No admission charge at any time 


Saturday, 8:30 P.M. 


| phia City Chairman of the Demo- 


had previously belonged to an-| 
other fraternity before coming to|g 
: 


tee established by the Baptist Min- 
Under the admission regulations | isters to carry out the campaign to 


of the fraternity—similar to those iaid the South; made the collection 


f 
} 
' 


’ 


‘that the basement rooms of. the 


First National Bank and the Rocke-| - 


from persons throughout the state. 
One letter came from the Philadek| DR. HARRY G. GREENE, pres- 
ident of the NAACP of Philadel- | 
phia said to the audience that to 

bring “full freedom tor all the 
people of the United States” it 
was necessary to build a strong 
NAACP of “six million members.” 


, Greene commented that if 11 
men in New York City can be ar- 
rested and convicted for subver- 
sive activity why doesnt the U.S. 
government arrest the Governors 
of Georgia and Mississippi. 

The rally had many colorful as- 
pects. Several church choirs dressed 
in their choir robes sang such 
hymns as “Ill Be Satisfied” and 
“When the Saints Go Marching 


cratic Party Wm. J. Green, Jr., 
who wrote, “I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support this resolution 
and hope that it can be presented 
and passed by our Legislature in 


the near future.” 
* 


| REV. LEON SULLIVAN, chair- 
an of the “Aid for the Southern 
ppressed’ (ASFO), the commit- 


wil 


speech that netter $2,500. 
Contributions were received 
from some 40 churches and a num- 
'ber of church and social organiza- 
LiONS. 
Rev. Suilivan went on to say 


In. 

A highlight of the evening came 
when the Master of Ceremonies 
REV. H. J. TRAPP called upon 
‘the audience to rise and sing the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

The folks tunfed in an inspired, 
performance and this writes guess 
is that the rafters are still ringing 
not only at Emmanual Baptist, but 
in the White House at the Na- 

CHARLES SHORTER, execu-| tional Capital and in the White 
tive secretary of the Philadelphia House in “ole Miss” us well. 


Milford Students Question 


School Board Segregation Policies 


MILFORD, Del.—Student leaders at Milford High School—in- 
cluding members of the Student Council and the Athletic Council— 
in a letter to the local Board of Education asked how can the bovs 
and girls of Milford High “participate in a democratic society” 
knowing that at any moment the school board may cancel-scheduled 
events that involve schools where Negroes are in attendance. 

The student action took place after the Town Board of Educa- 
tion cancelled three footfall games, one of which was to have been 
played on Thanksgiving Day against Dover (Del.) High School that 
has Negro players. | 

The letter signed by senior student Miss Beity Grier, an 
officer of the Athletic Council, was agreed upon at a meeting of 
some 45 students and requested a meeting between the Student 
Council, the Athletic Council and the Board of Education. 

The student letter in genera} called upon the Board te state 
whether it intends to bar its all-white student body from taking part 
in all activities that involve students from integrated schools 

Specifically, the students wanted to know wacther loss of 
proceeds from the cancelled games would curtail the athletic pro- 
gram, whether other actiivties would be curtailed; how ean students 
follow princivles of democracy under these circumstances. 

The students further pointed out that the general morale of the 
Milford student bedy was below normal. 

A few days before Thanksgiving the Milford Beard of(E 'uca- 
tion sent out a letter in the form of a poll to the parents of the 
mémbers of its varsity football team asking them whether they 
wanted their sons to play against an integrated schoo}. All but two 
of the parents said they had no objections. ) 

The Board saw fit to ignore the results of the poll and can- 
celled the Dover-Milford game. 


church filled with a “mountain” of 
non-perishable tood stuffs and then 
read a letter from the national 
NAACP official Roy Wilkins on the 
need to continue the aid to the 
South. 

* 


————— 


Anti-Jimcrow School Director Guarded 
BRADDOCK, Pa.—The home otis coming when we visit the polls 
Patrick J. Hamill, Braddock school,and you are definitely for the Re- 
director was placed under the pro-|publicans. It is mv duty as one of 
tection of county detectives, as a'the citizens of Braddock to. in- 
resut] of new threat against him. {form you that, if there are anv 
Hamill who has. frequently}pamphlets passed out in yaur 
taken the loeal school to tasks for'sneaky way, drastic measures will 
“corrupt politics” in the school ad-}be taken. So please dont do it or 
ministration recently assailed thelI shall destroy each and every 
board for its refusing to hire any,;window in vour nice house. .. . 
Negro teachers. I seen you passing out those 
At a recent school board meet-;lousy pamphlets the other day. L- 
ing the applications of two Negro/felt like hitting you on the head 
teachers were, rejected by four tojwith a brick and I wil the next 
three vote. Hamill has been dis-' time.” 
tributing a pamphlet attacking the} The Pittsburgh branch of the 
four members of the board who.National Association for the Ad- 
voted against the hiring of the Ne- vancement of Colored People’ has 
gre teachers. filed forma] charges of discrimina- 
The threat to Hamill which tion against the Braddock school 
brought police protection.came in board as a result of the board's 
the form of note thrown on hisiturning down the applications of 


representing her sister ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN. 
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WEDNESDAY. Dec. 14 at 8:15, in Room .Forum will present Frank C. Laubach, Ph, 
100, YMHA—Morris U. Schappes, Jewish p @n “Carrying the Torch of Enlighten- 
listorian, will discuss the American-Jew- = ‘i UE : 
teh Community and the place of progres- some Fe is Cenctultant to the Werld 
ive Jews in -Jewise Lifé.+« i. Whiteracy Comméicee ‘2nd oviginator @€ the 
SUNDAY, Dec. 11 at 7, at Friends Meet-|\“‘Each one teech one” ptograms th@gugh- 
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2,000 People Pack Philadelphia Rally 
For Assistance to the Fighting South 
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Rally Endorses Monroe Resolution for Federal 
Inquiry Into Denial of Voting Rights By Mississippi 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two-thousand 
at the Emmanuel Institutional Baptist C 


pee packed a protest rally last Sunday evenin 
urch and gave over $2,500 plus a “mountain” o 


canned goods to aid the Negroes battling for free schools in Clarendon County, S. C-. 


Traffic was brought to a stand- 
still in front of the church between 


18 and 9 o'clock by the meeting- 


goers Jaden with non - perishable}! 
foodstufls being brought to the 
rally in answer to a call from the 
Pkaptist Ministers Conference of 
Greater, Philadelphia, which spon- 
sored this demonstration of  soli- 
darity with the Negroes fighting 
oppression in the South. 
* 


_REY. WM. H. ANDERSON, 


OO oe 


Make Consumers Pay Sales Levy, Is 
Big Business Demand at Tax Hearing 


Special to The Worker 


HARRISBURG, Pa.— The 
two-day public hearings be- 
fore the Republican-controlled 
State Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on the 3'% percent excise 
tax bill of the Leader Administra- 
tion reflected the united-front of 
the most powerful business groups 
of the state behind the fight to 
shift further onto the shoulders: 
of its working class the burden of | 
taxation. 


Some 60 top representatives of 
these groups voiced their objec- 
tions to paying any part of the 
rising costs of the various social 
and weltare services furnished by 
the State. 

“Pass on the costs to the con- 
sumers through a sgles tax,” they 
whined. “Otherwise, our out-of- 
state competitors will have a big 
competitive advantage. 
Vania manufacturers would then 
lose out and present unemploy- 
ment problems be _ intensified.” 
The objectors warned that impo- 
sition of the excise tax would dis- 
courage investment of new capital 
in Pennsylvania just when there is 
extreme competition between the 
states for new industrial plants. 

Democratic Senate 
leader—John H. Dent—pointed out, 
that one of the protestors—U.S. 


al 


Steel Corp.—had reported $270,-' 
C00,000 net profits for the first, 


nine months of this year. “Do you 
mean to tell me,” he exclaimed, 
“that U.S. Steel can’t afford three 
and a half percent on the products 
it sells in Pennsylvania? Evaluate 
the human problems before you 
become too critical of this tax!” 
he appealed to the hardboiled cor- 


‘by the various distributive 


Pennsy]l-' 
‘manufacturers here from passing 


|poration representatives. 
* 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Manu- 
facturers Association and State 
and local Chambers of Commerce 
bewailed the fact that by the time 


er, this must be noted in the price, 
tag of the article. The procedure: : 
is like that required in the excise to the Conference of Eastern Penn-| overwhelming de 


tax by the federal governmnt on 'sylvania Central Labor 


the purchase of an auto. 
“The trade 


usual 


president. of the Baptist Ministers 


Conference, stated that the “key- 
note” of the aid to our brethren 
in the South was not “charity” but 
“duty” and that after this meet- 
ing is over, we “can't go home and 
sit down” but must continue to 
“stand with the Negro in the 
South.” 
” 

THE HONORABLE Mrs. Susie 
Monroe, member of the State Leg- 
islature, rose to the pulpit or 
pointed out that “Colonialism 
dying all over the world except 


right here in our own country. .. .- 


The political. bosses of the South 


are conducting this reign of terror 
in order to keep their foot on the 
necks of our people.” 

Mrs. Monroe. then called upon 
Attorney David Levinson to read 
the resolution that he wrote and 
she recently introduced in the leg- 
islature. The resolution calls upon 
the state lower chamber to urge 
Congress to conduct a Federal in- 
vestigation on the right to vote in 
s| Mississippi and condemns the state 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Bucks County Steelworkers 


End 100-Years Of GOP Rule 


POTTSVILLE, Pa. — Delegates| were mainly pe Pg for the 


( AFL) held here reported 


| 


the tax reached the ultimate con-| would be allowed on all Jevels in! 44. The unions had backed the| 


sumer four or five times its origin-' distribution only on the cost of 


emocrats and a number of union 


al amount would have been added|the merchandise. That’s where the! members were among the elected. 


agen-| 
cies through whose hands the com- 
‘modity passed. 


This commiseration for the ul 
timate consumer was hypocrisy 
since the manufacturers have it: 


in their power to absorb the entire: insists that the only tax to which| 
tax with only a dent in the profits! the Re publican Senate majority 


they are making. Spokesmen for 
the Leader administration claim 
that 42 percent of the costs in 
Canada of a similar tax (at a 10 
percent rate) is absorbed by the 
manufacturers: 


Competitive conditions in Penn- 
sylvania, its proponents hold, bar 


on the entire cost. This was con- 
firmed by Dwight G. Perkins, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Mer- 
chants Association, in his 
mony before the Senate commit- 
tee. 


“In some instances the tax 
would be absorbed. In some, of 


Minority |necessity, it would be passed on.’ 


He concluded that “Eventually' 
most of it would be passed on 
since in our business, taxes tend 
to become part of the cost,” 
* 
SINCE THE HEARINGS Sen- 


ator Dent has introduced an Ad- 


ministration amendment outlaw- 
ing the pyramiding of the tax 
through trade markups. The mea- 
sure provides that when the tax is 
not absorbed by the manufactur- 


- eee 


Youth Readers of Pa. Worker — 
Say They Like LYL Program 


Editors Note: The following are 
excerpts from letters on the Youth 
pregram published in our Penn- 
sylvania edition. 

. “It was of great interest to me, 
writes a young Negro, “to learn 
that there is an organization in 
Philadelphia which concerns. itself 


with the younger people in the city 


on a basis as you have outlined in 
the article. (Youth League Offers |‘ 
36 Election Guide). 

“I suppose we are to blame— 
and particularly those of us who 
are of the Negro race—for not hav- 
ing made our interests known to 
the people of Philadelphia and to 
the politicians. 

“My long interest in these mat- 


ters has been rejuvenated by your) 


article. I would like to offer’ my 
assistance in seeing these things 
brought about.” 
: *« 


A. Temple University student 


‘nored , 


writes: 
Phila. Labor Youth League is sup- 
porting. Start a City free College’ 
is right up my line. Let’s have it 


'| DESEGREGATED! 
“I would like to see more in 


‘The Worker about PLYL and its 


work.” 
* 

A Philadelphia youth 
‘Your article ‘Needs of Youth ig-' 
. is excellent. You have 
hit the nail on the head 100 per- 
cent! 

“Let’s have more articles 
youth and stronger forces 
youth!” 


Signed 


came: 


for 
for 


* 
“Salud” this 


“Just wanted to 


— 


et you 


‘know how much I enjoyed your 


article on Youth. . . . Let us have’ 
more. 


our adult readers about our paper?’ 


excise tax would have a lighter. 
impact on the consumer ( 
sales tax),” explained Dent, 


Republican Senator M. Harvey 


testi-| 


Taylor, Senate president pro tem 
and former GAP State Chairman, | 


iwill consent is a sales tax at two 
percent. Administration spokes- 
‘men, without contradiction, chi 


‘such a tax would inevitably re- 
sult in a deficit of over $200,000,- 


the present biennium. 
* 


IT IS PARTISAN political con- 
siderations of this kind that have 
dictated GOP state legislative pol- 
icy during this session. Taylor, de- 


Gazette as “the most powerful 


hepublican,on Capitol Hill,” has: 
been master-minding the efforts of 
‘the Republicans to crowd Gover- 


than a ©; 


The influx of thousands of work- 
together with their families, to’ 
Levittown — which 


eat administered 


Unions sitting County Judge John W. Eck- 
“decis- | elberry, 


Republican, an appointee 


markups, ive” gains by labor throughout the’ of former Governor John Fine. 


The county CIO Political Action 
Committee had revealed that the 
Danherst Corp., of which the judge 
was legal counsel, had been award- 


is. in Bucks | ed the contract by the U. S. Steel 


County—and the residents of great | Cor 
numbers of workers at the new 


P. to build Fairless Hills, a 
residence city for many of its woek. 


Fairless plant of the = S. Steel | ers. U, a Steel holds the mortgages 


Corp., contributed largely, 


dele-|on all these homes. 


(Editor's note: 


gates reported, to the overturn of At the time when Eckelberry was 
the century-long entrenched Re-| being considered by Governor Fine 


publican machine. ge Grundy, 
boss for many years of the Penn- 


arse sylvania GOP and its economic 


‘twin- —the bitterly anti-union Penn- 


scribed by the Harrisburg corres- 


nor Leader into a corner on the, 


‘taxation and other issues. 
In their maneuvers to 

control of Pennsylvania in next 

fall’s presidential and congression- 


al elections, they are willing to 
risk a complete financial and ad- 
ministrative breakdown of 


the! 


regain 


state if in doing that the Leader 


Administration is likely to be dis- 
credited in the eyes of the voters. 


‘Sylvania Manufacturers Association 


000 by M: AV Sl, 1957, the end of —has his home in this county. 


* 
THESE workers, in accord with 


the political policy of their union 
—the CIO United Steelworkers— 


for the judgeship this paper ex- 
posed his relationshii with U. S. 
Steel, characterizing him as a 
"com pany stooge. ) 

Note: Delays in securing infor- 
mation from the outlying counties 
aceounts for the lateness of these 
reports, which, we believe, are im- 
portant in judging the political fu- 
ture. 


Chanukah-Christmas Children’s 
pondent of the Pittsburgh Post- Party Sunday Afternoon, Dee. 18 


PHILADELPHIA. 


— The Third Annual Christmas-Chanukah 


Party for children will take place Sunday afternoon, Dec. 18, from 
1 to 4 p.m. in the same hall as last year, at 1400 W. Girard, near 


Broad. The hall is now known as Davis Caterers. 
The theme for the affair this year is 


That theme will run through the afternoon's 


Among All Peoples.” 


“Peace and F riendship 


program of entertainment, refreshment and gifts for all the children 
attending. The singing and dancing by the children and their friends 
will be highlighted by the appearance of a surprise guest of national 


renown. 


All friends of the Pennsylvania Worker are invited to attend 
by the Sponsoring Committee, which consists of the wives of the 
Philadelphia Smith Act defendants and sympathizers. Admission is 


free. 


McWilliams And Dickerson To 


Address Bill Of Rights Meet 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 164th Anniversary of the enactment of the Bill of Rights of 
“I like the program the our national Constitution will be commemorated Thursday, Dec. 15, by a mass meeting at 


The celebration will start at 8' 


0 connees 


Ww rites: | 


| 


Note: How come,'no letters from | ) } 7423 Mounthin ‘Ave., 


| 


Two outstanding fighters of na- 


tional repute in the field of civil 
rights will speak. They are_ Carey 
McWilliams, editor of The Nation, 
and Earl Dickerson, a leading Ne- 
gro attorney who is on the National 
Board of Directors of the NAACP, 
He is a past president of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild and was a 
member of the FEPC established 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Earl Robinson, composer of Ballads 
for Americans and The House I 
Live In, will sing. 


Chairing the meeting will be 
Derk Bodde, professor of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Reservations for seats 
($1.50) should be addressed to him, 
Melrose 


Park, Pa. 


i 


ithe YMHA, Broad and Pine Sts., sponsored by the Philadelphia Associates nae the Emer- 


gency Civil ‘Liberties Committee. 


